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Cow, Sow and Silo: a 


HE dairy farmer hasa steady income, quick 

returns on his investment, and, usually, rich 

land. For the amount of feed consumed, the 

cow gives a greater return in human food than any 

animal kept on the farm. Moreover, she will utilize 

what would otherwise be waste materials, as well 

as the pasturage of otherwise waste lands, converting them into one 
of the best and cheapest of human foods. In doing this, she returns 
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Winning Combination 


Then logically comes the cream separator, a ma- 
chine that no farmer with four or five cows and who 
sells butter and cream can afford to be without. 
Study of the diagrams on another page of this issue 
shows that in a very little while a separator will pay 
for itself in the butter fat saved. 
With the dairy herd naturally goes a herd of good 
hogs to convert into pork the wastes that the cows cannot utilize. 
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AS A MEANS OF PROVIDING CHEAP WINTER FEED, THE SILO IS UNEXCELLED 





to the land in the manure much the larger part of the plant food value 
of the feeds she consumes. 

Bear in mind that we do not recommend the business of dairying as 
a cure-all for our agricultural ills; but we do hold that for the man who 
appreciates some ready cash coming in every day in the year; for the 
man who would break away fromall-cotton or from any one-crop system; 





Pigs revel in skimmilk and buttermilk, and these feeds, with a 
small amount of grain, will enable us to put hogs on the market ata 
very low cost for production. 

Then when the herd has been enlarged to ten or a dozen or more, a 
silo should be installed. Nothing will provide cheaper and better suc- 
culent winter feed, and it will also frequently prove of great value 





or for the man who would have his lands grow 
richer year by year, while his commercial fer- 
tilizer bills grow smaller,—for any of these 
the dairy cow, rightly handled, fills the bill. 

We don’t suggest dairying exclusively, 
at least not in the beginning, nor do we be- 
lieve it safe to plunge into the business with- 
out first giving some thought and study to 
it. Remember that dairying offers very 
substantial rewards to the man who is will- 
ing to mix brains with it, but for the man 
who is unwilling to study and learn it is a 
good business to stay out of If you have 
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in tiding over periods of shortage during 
long summer drouths. 

Finally, there should and must come co- 
Operative neighborhood breeding and mark- 
eting associations, pure-bred bull clubs and 
cream routes, to make the dairy business 
most profitable. A good bull, the use of 
good grade or even scrub cows, and a care- 
fully kept record of each cow’s performance, 
will ina few years result in dairy cows of 
real quality. Where cream is shipped, the es- 
tablishment of cream routes regularly cover- 
ed by a cream collector will do much to de- 
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two or three cows now and are making them 
pay, get twoor threemore. Get good ones; 
but this does not necessarily mean high - 
"= priced pure-breds. Good 

grade cows, carefully 

breeding up their off- 

spring, can ina few years 

contribute to the making 

of a money-making herd. 
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velop the industry. 
Cow, sow and silo,—here's a trinity we : 

commend to you, Brother Farmer. tony will 

make you independent of 

commercial fertilizers; they 

will fatten your soiland your 

-pocketbook at the same time; 

and they will make a better 

farmer of you. Try them. 
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A SENSIBLE CAR THAT ECONOMIZES AND: ENDURES—3400 r. p. m. CHALMERS 


_ The back-bone and mettle of a motor car, 
after all, can only be shown up on country 
roads. 


The new 3400 r. p. m. Chalmers, by facing 
all kinds of conditions on all kinds of roads 
without whimper, apology, or flinching, has 
proved that she’s got the stuff in her. 

She has proved that she is no mere citified, 
boulevard performer; for no car on earth of 
her price or size has ever gone about its busi- 
ness everywhere with her energy, endurance, 
strength and spirit. 


Her conquest of hills and rut-riven roads is 
the talk of every county seat. She has 
climbed hills on high gear and pulled through 
country roads on “‘high,’’ where conditions 
were so bad that the running boards dragged. 

These are two of the reasons why the 3400 
r. p. m. Chalmers is such a sensible car for the 
farmer to buy. She does not boast of fantas- 
tic records of performance made by a tuned-up, 
doctored-up, professional-driven car on_ the 
race-track. Her achievements have all been 
recorded with ordinary drivers at the wheel 
and. ordinary roads beneath her tires. 

Owners throughout the country have driven 
her over roads on which they admitted it was 
a shame to drive any car, and she has made 
amazingly good. 

The 3400 revolutions per minute of her 
engine, recorded. without skipping and with 
absolute safety, prove tremendous engine- 
strength and precision. 


Long engine-life and high engine-speed have 
always been twin features of the most success- 
ful engines of all kinds. 38400 r. p. m. means 
long life because it reduces side-thrust of the 
crankshaft to the minimum, and side-thrust : 
means wear and tear. 


_ The 3400:r. p.m. Chalmers is a‘sturdy, long- 
lived piece of machinery, built not only to 
endure, but to economize. 


You get 18 miles of light-footed going out 
of every gallon of gas. ou add many miles 
to the life of your tires because of the smooth 
velocity with which her engine delivers might. 

The same throbless, fretless engine-action, 
whether you travel at the rate 8 or 60 miles an 
hour, whether one or five are aboard, means 
riding comfort that springs, good leather and 
9-inch cushions only partially explain—riding 
comfort that has never been dreamed of before 
in a $1050 car. 


Her pick-up responds with the same velvety 
obedience in the Dakotas as on Michigan 
boulevard. She economizes with fuel over 
Kansas gumbo, just as.on Fifth Avenue. 


From every angle, you’ll find the 3400 
r. p. m. Chalmers a sensible, practical, value- 
delivering car to own and drive. 


Drop in and see her at your Chalmers 
dealer’s the next time you go to town. 

One look—one ride—and you'll realize why 
she’s cast. her spell over 100,000,000 Americans. 
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Good Prices for Pure-bred Cattle 


HE writer attended eight public 

or auction sales of pure-bred beef 
cattle during the last two weeks of 
March and the average prices receiv- 
ed per head were as follows: 


J. R. Whisler, Watonga, Okla., 
hor 


orns 
A. B. Campbell, Geary, Okla., 


Short- 


Shorthorns 

H. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
Shorthorns 

Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ 
ciation, Jackson, Miss. 

Ww. J. Davis & Son, Jackson, 
Herefords 

Dunaway and Lambert, Orrville, 
Herefords 

W. D. Whittenberg, 
Herefords 


This indicates that the South wants 
pure-bred cattle. Most of these cat- 
tle remained in the South and the 
buyers paid nearly $100,000 for 376 
head, or an average of about $265 per 
head. It pays to raise pure-bred cat- 
tle at such prices. 


Memphis, 





Color of Poland-Chinas 


MISSISSIPPI correspondent 

wants to know the correct color 
markings for Poland-Chinas. This is 
a question which is given altogether 
too much consideration in the South. 
It is a point of minor importance, 
The ideal color is black, with six 
white points. These six points are: 
the nose or face, tip of tail and four 
(4) feet. 

The preference is for solid black on 
all other parts, but white on the jowl, 
a white tip of ear or well defined 
small white spots on any part of the 
body are not serious objections. 

Th original Poland-China was a 
white and black spotted hog. In fact, 
in the first number of the first herd 
register or pedigree record there a 
large number of white hogs recorded. 

The solid black color, with the ex- 
ception of face, feet and tail, is the 
desirable color, but it is of little im- 
portance whether all four feet are 
white, or if the tip of the tail is black, 
as is occasionally the case in the best 
individuals of the breed. 

Recently a separate registry has 
been formed for Spotted Poland-Chi- 
nas—in fact, two of them—and in 
time we may have two Poland-China 
breeds, or at least two breeds as off- 
shoots of the Poland-China breed as 
it has existed for the past 30 or 40 
years. 





Livestock an Aid to Soil Building 


HE history of agriculture in prac- 
tically all countries and at _all 
times, so far as I can ascertain 
shows clearly that, as an actual fact, 
the permanently successful systems 
of agriculture, the best and most 
presperous farmers, have as a rule 
maintained considerable numbers of 
livestock, but in practice we have sel- 
dom done so. This may be due to one 
or both of the following facts: It may 
be, and I believe it is a fact, that live- 
stock furnish the most economical 
disposition of many rough products 
and the crops grown ‘for increasing 
soil fertility; or it may be that with 
more livestock to feed we grow more 
soil-improving crops, while, when 
crops are sold direct, we are less like- 
ly to return to the soil the plant foods 
removed by the crops. In practice, 
therefore, I regard it safe to adhere 
to the advice that the keeping of a 
rather large amount of livestock lends 
very markedly and materially to the 
_increase or the maintenance of soil 
fertility. 
There is still one other consider- 


ation. While there is some evidence 
to indicate that stable manure has no 
value except that represented by its 
plant foods and humus-forming ma- 
terial, still there are accumulations of 
experience and observation and some 
experimental evidence to show that 
stable manure has a value in crop 
production or in building soil fertility 
which is not measured by its plant- 
food and humus value. Possibly it 
forms a better medium for the growth 
anc activities of beneficial bacteria. 





A Call for Food and Feed Crops 


| pares one interested in the pros- 
perity of the South should exert 
every influence possible to secure the 
growth of the feedstuffs needed in 
the South. The freight and other 
handling charges are too high on 
such cheap, bulky materials as hay 
and other feeds to permit of buy- 
ing them as we have done in the past. 
We cannot afford to pay these 
charges, and no effort should be 
spared to induce every farmer to 
grow those food and feed crops which 
our soil and climate are adapted to 
producing as showed by past experi- 
ences. 

No sort of theory or reasoning can 
set aside the logic of past experience. 
The men who grow food and feed 
crops to supply home demands and a 
little to sell are the prosperous farm- 
ers of the South. Look around you 
and see if this is not true. 

This is not the last call for more 
feedstuffs in 1916, for we shall call 
again; but it is an earnest call with 
all the emphasis of certain conviction. 





FIRE IS RUINING MANY A FARM 


Humus and Nitrogen Are the Great- 
est Needs of Our Lands, Yet Every 
Year We Burn Them by the Mil- 


lions of Tons 


F ALL the insane practices which 

adhere to Southern farming, the 
burning of vegetable matter, in pre- 
paring for spring planting, is the least 
excusable. In a climate -where all 
vegetable matter rots quickly and is 
washed and leached away by our 
heavy rains; on lands that lack above 
everything else humus and nitrogen, 
the burning of grass, corn and cotton 
stalks is little short of criminal. It 
is certainly insane and we would 
make our condemnation stronger if 
we could. 

“Oh!” but our “practical” farmer 
will say, “the cotton and corn stalks 
will be in the way of cultivating the 
crops,” or in those sections where a 
scarcity of moisture is an important 
factor in limiting crop yields, we are 
told that “the turning under of the 
cotton and corn stalks causes the 
land to dry out too much, so that 
better crops are made when these 
stalks are burned.” 

There is about the same sense or 
logic in such arguments as in that of 
the small boy who can see no need 
for washing himself because he only 
gets dirty again. 

It is true that large quantities of 
grass and stalks may be in the way 
of proper cultivation if not turned 
under properly. But if they are cut 
up and turned under early enough, no 
such trouble occurs. It may also be 
true, 4nd as a matter of fact often is 
true, that a heavy crop of stalks turn- 
ed under late in the spring, especially 
when the rainfall is light, may cause 
the land to dry out more than when 
the stalks are burned; but this, again, 
will not be the case if the stalks are 


well cut up before they are plowed 
under and the plowing is done early 
enough. 

Furthermore it may be that a 
heavy crop of stalks cannot be sat- 
isfactorily turned under with a one- 
horse plow, but as a matter of fact, 
the man who uses a one-horse plow 
seldom has a heavy crop of stalks to 
turn under. And moreover, no one 
should use a one-horse plow. Of 
course, some will say they are com- 
pelled to do so, but I don’t believe it. 
I believe every man can get*his land 
broken with a two-horse plow if he 
tries hard enough. If he can’t get 
another horse, he could codperate 
with some other one-horse: farmer. 

Many of those who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will wonder if such 
a practice, really is common in any 
section; but we assure these that the 
practice is quite common. We have 
seen it extensively practiced by the 
hill farmers of Mississippi and east 
Texas; in the famous Yazoo Delta of 
Mississippi; by the black land farm- 
ers of Texas; by the large farmers of 
Oklahoma; and the large and small 
farmers of Arkansas in this good 
year of 1916. 

Our one greatest soil need, all over 
the South, it matters not whether on 
sandy or heavy buckshot lands, 
whether in the humid East or where 
the rainfall is less abundant farther 
west, is nitrogen and humus. By fire 
we destroy these materials by thou- 
sands, yes millions of tons annually. 
It seems almost unbelievable, but the 
man who thinks the farmers of the 
South have been educated out of such 
folly need only take a trip through 
the South during March, as I have 
done recently to be convinced that 
thousands have not yet been taught 
this simple, basic fact of agriculture. 
We have not learned the first letter 
of the alphabet in soil preservation. 

We have for years been urging the 
growing of cover crops and crops to 
turn under to furnish humus and ni- 
trogen, because these form the one 
great need of our soils, and yet we 
have not stopped the destruction of 
humus and nitrogen-supplying mate- 
rials by fire. Corn and cotton stalks 
are raked up and burned; grass is set 
on fire; pastures are burned over, 
while such decaying materials are 
more needed than ull other things 
combined in both the dry and the 
humid sections. 





TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD WE 
PRODUCE LIVESTOCK ? 


A 


Consideration of Some of the 
Principal Reasons for Increasing 
the Livestock on Our Farms 


O WHAT extent should livestock 

be produced in Southern farm- 
ing? What proportion of the ener- 
gies of the farm should be devoted to 
the growing of livestock or the mak- 
ing of livestock products. To what 
extent will it be found profitable or 
economical for Southern farmers to 
engage in the growing of livestock or 
the making of livestock products? 
Before we can approach this question 
intelligently, let us discuss a few gen- 
eral facts and principles as far as de- 
veloped facts or data collected will 
permit. 

In general terms we may lay down 
the arbitrary or general rule that the 
farm should keep as many animals as 
are necessary to produce the work 
stock required to do the most effi- 
cient and economical work, and as 
many additional food-producing an- 
imals as are necessary to consume 
the crops which it is found necessary 
to grow in order to maintain or build 
up soil fertility; provided always 
these crops are not marketable as 
such at a greater net profit than can 
be obtained by feeding them to the 


livestock. In other words, we recog- 
nize that it may pay to sell a surplus 
of hay for instance, rather than feed 
it to livestock; or that corn or wheat 
or other products suitable for human 
food may bring more, sold as such, 
than when fed to livestock. But we 
insist that when this is done it must 
be done with a full realization that a 
part of the farm is being sold with 
every pound of such product, which 
in time must be fully replaced or the 
earning capacity of the farm will cer- 
tainly be reduced. That is, in decid- 
ing what products are to be sold and 
what fed, we insist that the plant 
foods sold, or the fertilizer value of 
the manure left on the farm, must be 
fully considered. 

We all agree that legumes must be 
grown to economically maintain soil 
fertility and that humus-forming 
materials must be returned to the 
land in sufficient quantities. In the 
South a sufficient quantity, means 
vastly more than usually considered 
necessary. 

Such data as we have seem to 
plainly indicate that two money crops 
are generally more profitable than 
one, and that three are probably bet- 
ter than two. Without fixing a defin- 
ite limit as to the best number, we 
may safely assert that~too many 
crops, too great diversification, is as 
likely to be found unprofitable as any 
one-crop system, although rarely so 
destructive to soil fertility. 

No one can safely attempt to state 
what crops should be grown on some 
other man’s farm, but we may content 
ourselves with the statement that 
there will in any satisfactory crop- 
ping system bea large amount of 
coarse unmarketable forage produced 
which can be most profitably utilized 
by feeding to livestock. 

The livestock kept should only be 
sufficient to consume the rough for- 
age produced, and such concentrates 
as necessary to obtain the most prof- 
itable results from the feeding of this 
rough forage. As rough forage should 
not be bought, this means that in 
seasons of large production there will 
be some hay or other forage for sale. 

We also insist that farmers should 
study and know the feeding values of 
their products. When corn, for in- 
stance, may be sold at a price which 
will pay the cost of marketing and 
buy more feed value in cottonseed 
meal or other feedstuff, the corn 
should be sold. Moreover, we insist, ~ 
with equal emphasis, that in deter- 
mining whether a product should be 
fed or sold the fertilizer values of the 
manure produced from feeding the 
different products must_be given in- 
telligent consideration. 

We do not, however, advise South- 
ern farmers to engage in any line of 
livestock production when rough for- 
age must be purchased. We also ad- 
vise against the feeding of meat ani- 
mals when concentrates must be 
largely purchased, unless the cost of 
such feeds is extremely low in com- 
parison with other feedstuffs and the 
finished animals. Such a _ feedstuff 
has been available in the South in 
the form of cottonseed meal. 

There are men who can buy ani- 
mals so efficiently, feed them so skil- 
fully, and market them so wisely that 
they can buy both the feeders and 
the feeds and make a profit, but such 
is no safe business for the average 
farmer. Livestock mean added capi- 
tal, and hence, livestock can only in- 
crease as our capital increases. It is 
only safe to borrow capital to engage 
in a business with which one is famil- 
iar and which is a demonstrated suc- 
cess. Livestock are profitable, large- 
ly because produced on waste or un- 
salable farm products, and by labor 
or time that would not be utilized 
profitably. When produced on cheap 
lands the chances for profit are still 
further increased. 








































































































































What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Salt, Manure and Ashes 


NEIGHBOR told me that he saw 

in a paper where a man used 
salt and made a big crop of Irish po- 
tatoes. I have a pile of manure and 
ashes. Could I use some waste salt 
in this?” 

You have probably damaged the 
hen manure by mixing ashes with it, 
and salt would be no help. Salt is 
the chloride of soda, and will not take 
the place of potash. 





Using Manure 


“PF WAS talking with a Vermont 

farmer, and he said that in his 
section they run hogs on the manure in 
the winter. Here we can spread the 
manure from our stable practically 
every day in the year. Which is the 
best way to handle it to get the most 
benefit from the feed used in feeding 
the cows?” 

Get the manure out and spread it 
on the land as fast as made. There 
is less loss in that way than any 
other. 





Very Poor Advice 


‘““T HAVE been told that Irish pota- 

tatoes planted at midsummer and 
harvested in the fall, if planted in 
spring will make no potatoes, but 
planted in summer will make a good 
fall crop. Is this correct?” 

No, it is not so. If the potatoes 
planted in midsummer are of an ear- 
ly variety, they will make the very 
best seed for spring planting. They 
can be kept over in cold storage and 
make good seed to plant in summer 
for a fall crop. 





Scuppernong Fails to Fruit 


“THAVE a five-year-old Scupper- 
nong vine which blooms but does 
not fruit. How can I make it bear?” 
“The Scuppernong very commonly 
makes blossoms deficient or lacking 
pollen, and such a vine will never 
bear unless some means are taken 
to furnish pollen to set the fruit. The 
best way is to get a wild barren 
muscadine vine and plant alongside 
the Scuppernong. These barren vines 
are staminate or male vines, and they 
will furnish the Scuppernong with 
pollen.” 





You Might Throw Brickbats at Them 
**T HAVE been advised by several 
of my neighbors that placing 
common brickbats in peas, wheat 
and grain will keep weevils out. Is 
there anything in this?” 
Doubtless if you hit a weevil with 


a brickbat you can kill him, but 
that brickbats lying still in grain will 


keep the weevils from hatching out 
is pure nonsense. Seedsmen use the 
naphthaline moth balls mixed through 
the grain. These are very cheap and 
are probably the best preventive of 
the weevils hatching. 





And You Want to Do It Again 


“T HAVE a piece of land that has 

been cultivated for years and is 
badly run down. The tenant has 
been using too much acid phosphate, 
for I plowed up lots of it when plow- 
ing this spring. I wish to plant this 
land in corn and cotton and use 400 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of salt in place of kainit. Will 
this be all right?” 

The salt will not take the place of 
kainit, and you cannot grow corn 
cheaply or profitably on run down 
land by depending on fertilizer only. 
The land is badly run down, you say, 
and what you propose will not im- 
prove it except for the time being. 
Leave out the salt and mix cotton- 
seed meal and acid phosphate in 








equal parts. And then go to farming 
the land properly and build it up in- 
stead of running it down further. It 
does not pay to grow corn on land 
that takes 400 pounds of fertilizer 
to make 25 bushels an acre. It does 
pay to grow corn on a turned under 
sod of crimson clover and with no 
fertilizer. 





No Better Place for Irish Potatoes 


“(NAN I make Irish potatoes on new 
ground the first year it is clear- 
ed? The large timber was cut sev- 
eral years ago, and I have had feed- 
ing lots on it for hogs for three 
years, and have cleared the small 
growth of oak. I have a lot of oak 
ashes which had one or two light 
rains on them and got damp but not 
wet. Will they contain any potash? 
They are now under shelter.” 
There could not be a better place 
for Irish potatoes than fresh land on 
which hogs have been penned. The 
ashes probably are still good. The 
only risk in using them will be that 
the lime in them will make condi- 
tions more favorable to the scab fun- 


The sea weed that drifts on the 
shores does contain potash. When I 
was farming on Hampton Roads and 
had half a mile of beach, I used the 
sea weed largely. After every blow 
the beach would be lined with it, and 
| had it thrown back in piles out of 
reach of the tide and let it dry and 
used it for bedding and for filling the 
barnyard, and as I had considerable 
stock I made a lot of manure and 
made good crops and never bought a 
pound of fertilizer. I found that the 
sea weed spread thickly on the land 
and plowed under in winter made the 
finest of sweet potatoes, and the ma- 
nure made with the sea weed bedding 
never fired at all. Where sea weed 
can be had it is a very valuable fer- 
tilizer and a good source of potash. 





Keeping Boys on the Farm 


ahs HERE can I find any literature 

on the subject of keeping boys 
on the farm? Have you ever made a 
speech on the subject and where 
could I get it?” 

No, I have never made a speech on 
the subject, and do not believe that 
all the boys should be kept on the 
farm. The tastes and talents of farm 
boys differ as in other people. A boy 
who has no love for the farm and 
whose bent is in other directions will 
never make a success on the farm. 
Farm boys educated in the line their 





spiritual domination. 


ple. 





COUNTRY PEOPLE SHOULD SET THEIR 
OWN STANDARDS 


| es the organizations and agencies which contribute to the social life of 
rural communities will fall short of their highest possibilities unless they 
make rural life socially self-supporting, and independent of the standards and 
fashions of the city; unless, in short, they give to the social life of the country a 
character and dignity of its own, instead of being a bad copy of city life. 

So long as country life lacks this distinctive character and dignity, so long 
as country people look to the cities for their standards of dress, their social habits, 
and their ideals of propriety, so long will rural social life remain unsatisfactory. 
The domination of the city over the country is, in last analysis, a mental or 
It will end when country people are able to set their 
own standards, when they stop trying to be city people or to be like city peo- 
When they develop a reasonable pride in the fact that they are country 
people, and in their country dress, country habits, country customs; and when 
this pride is justified by the inherent sanity and simple, unostentatious dignity 
of their lives—then we shall have a rural civilization worthy of the name. 


—Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver in “Principles of Rural Economics.” 








gus. But in new land there may be 
none of this, and I would spread the 
ashes broadcast and then use as a 
fertilizer a mixture of equal parts 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
liberally. 





Tobacco Stems 


“T HAVE a lot of tobacco stems. 

What kind of potash do they con- 
tain? Will 500 pounds an acre be too 
much for tobacco? I have some ap- 
ples trees set two years which un- 
fortunately were topped too high. 
Could I cut them right back and get 
a low head?” 

I suppose that the potash in tobac- 
co stems is mainly nitrate of potash. 
The stems analyze 2.35 per cent nitro- 
gen and 8.20 potash. Five hundred 
pounds will be light dressing. You 
can use them just as heavily as your 
supply will warrant. I fear that the 
old stems of the apple trees would 
not put out good shaped heads if they 
grew at all. Better accept the situa- 
tion as it is. 





Muck for Potatoes 


es E ARE intending to plant pota- 

toes and other crops on one of 
the sounds, and using muck from the 
sound to supply potash, being ad- 
vised that it contains it. What is 
your opinion about it?” 

I doubt that the muck will contain 
much if any potash. Used fresh on 
the land it will have little effect. If 
piled in foot layers and each layer 
covered with lime for months ahead 
and the pile chopped down and well 
mixed, it might do some good. 


natural bent directs are needed in 
the work of the world, whether that 
is on the farm, in the shop, in the 
laboratory, the law office, or the pul- 
pit. Educate the boys and then study 
their bent and give them the best 
chance to develop in their chosen 
work, and they will be better citizens 
and the world will be better by rea- 


son of their work. A boy may be 
educated in an agricultural college 
and may develop talent in some 


branch of science allied to agricul- 
ture, and may naturally turn to sta- 
tion work and will do more for agri- 
cultural advancement than if he went 
back to the farm. The farm needs 
men with a love for the farm and an 
enthusiasm for farm work, and such 
will be leaders in their sections; 
while a boy or man who has none of 
this love and enthusiasm had better 
be off the farm than on it. 





Good Farming Will Pay There 


‘“‘TJAVING been told that one can- 

not grow crops here without 
fertilizers, and seeing a statement in 
print saying, ‘more important yet is 
the fact that it is the four-million 
bale crop of Texas, grown without 
fertilizer, that controls and hurts,’ I 
wish to ask a question. With raw, 
unimproved land of average charac- 
ter, and included with this land that 
has been brought to a high state of 
cultivation and put in the best con- 
dition by the reasonable use of fer- 
tilizer and good farming, is there any 
land east’ of the Mississippi and 
south of parallel 35 which does not 
require commercial fertilizers for 
successful farming? If so, where and 


of these 
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what kind, with the general crops, 
and cotton?” 

In any of the upland red clay coun- 
try where you are, and on the same 
character of land elsewhere, a farm- 
er who farms in a systematic rota- 
tion, growing and using the legume 
crops either as manure or feed and 
returning the manure to the soil, can 


improve and maintain the fertility 
and productiveness of his soil and 
need buy no nitrogen’ nor potash. 


But there is little if any land in the 
United States that has been long in 
cultivation which does not need 
phosphorus in some form, and on 
which the application of some car- 
rier of phosphorus will not be im- 
portant for its improvement. 

Millions have been wasted in the 
South in the use of complete fertil- 
izers in continual culture in cotton in 
the effort to galvanize into life a soil 
in which all bacterial life has been 
destroyed. What is needed is sys- 
tematic farming with the legumes to 
bring back the conditions that made 
it a virgin soil in the beginning. On 
an old dead soil complete fertilizers 
are needed to grow crops, but by a 
rational system of farming you can 
finally abandon complete fertilizers, 
since the red clay lands are full of 
potash in inexhaustible amount, only 
waiting for a farmer who will main- 
tain and increase the humus in the 
soil and lime occasionally. The grow- 
ing and using of the legume crops 
will furnish nitrogen, the humus and 
liming will release the potash as 
needed, and the application of acid 
phosphate or basic slag, and finally 
when the soil abounds in humus the 
raw phosphate rock, will furnish 
phosphorus. 

Of course on some of the virgin 
soils of Texas and Oklahoma they 
can grow cotton without fertilizer, 
but even there the continual grow- 
ing of the one crop will exhaust the 


phosphorus especially. North Caro- 
lina, where fertilizers are used, 
makes more cotton per acre than 
Texas. The commercial fertilizers 


properly used can be made the most 
effective means for the permanent 
improvement of the soil. Used as 
they have been in the cotton coun- 
try, they have been the means of re- 
ducing the fertility of the soil, burn- 
ing the humus and destroying the 
bacterial life that made a living soil, 
till the old dead skeleton of sand and 
clay is all that is left. Good farm- 
ing, with a rotation of grain, forage 
and cotton crops will restore any 
soils. In the sandy coast 
soils and swamp soils some potash 
will always be needed, and these 
conditions apply not only to the 
country south of 35, but to any sec- 
tion of the United States. There is 
as good room for profitable farming 
with grains and cotton as with any 
crops that are grown in other sec- 
tions. In fact, I had rather under- 
take the profitable culture of corn, 
wheat and oats in your section than 
in the North, where the early frosts 
are apt to damage the corn. 

I know a farmer south of 35 
makes thousands of bushels of corn 
without commercial fertilizers, and 
at a cost of 11 cents a bushel, on 
land that was formerly run down to 
making 15 bushels an acre. And he 
makes 35 bushels of: wheat an acre 
where the first crop made in its im- 
provement was six bushels an acre. 
And he mikes over a bale of cotton 
an acre. 

He beught an old run down place, 
and by good farming has made a fer- 
iile and profitable farm. And there 
are many others doing likewise. Only 
a day or so ago a farmer wrote me: 
“] wish you could see my farm, 
which has been brought up by your 
advice. When I bought it it was too 
poor to sprout peas. It is now a 
first-class paying farm.” In _ short, 
good farming pays as well in the 
South as elsewhere and fertilizers 
that are judiciously used can be 
rnade the greatest aid in the rapid 
improvement of the soil. 


who 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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THE SILO—IS IT SUCCEEDING IN THE SOUTH? 





Plenty of Evidence That It Is a Great Boon to the Stockman— 
Every Farmer With Eight or Ten or More Head of Cattle to Win- 


ter Should Have One 


By L. A. Markham, Sherman, Texas. 


HAT we have to Say in this ar- 
W ticle is based practically al- 
together upon our own exper- 
ience with the silo and our observa- 
tion of it in different parts of the 
South. In some 
sections we have 
been modestly 
successful in help- 
ing to introduce 
the silo; in other 
sections we have 
failed to arouse 
much interest; but 
in nearly every 
>: section where the 
MR. MARKHAM thing is new we 
have encountered certain popular im- 
pressions relative to silage and the 
silo which our experience convinces 
us are certainly erroneous. This ar- 
ticle will deal with these, mainly. 
“Silage Won’t Keep Here” 


NE of these errors is that silage 

will not keep in a sound and 
wholesome state under the humid 
conditions prevailing so generally in 
the South. It will get too sour, or it 
will mold or rot, or some other disas- 
ter will befall it as a result of the ex- 
cessive amount of moisture in the at- 
mosphere. Last spring the writer and 
a co-worker failed to get a codpera- 
tive silo proposition in one Arkansas 
community simply because the people 
could not be convinced that silage 
would keep in their rainy climate. 
We have found this idea to be with- 
out the slightest basis of truth; and a 
moment’s reflection ought to be suf- 
ficient to convince any reasoning man 
that it must be so. In the first place, 
if the silo is air-tight and the contents 
properly packed down the air is ex- 
cluded, except from a layer at the top 
two or three feet thick. In the second 
place, even if the air did enter the sil- 
age mass, its small amount of mois- 
ture would make no difference in so 
moist a body of matter as a pile of 
green silage. But the air must be 
kept out by careful packing, for a 
circulation of air through the mass 
will cause molding. 

As a simple matter of fact, we have 
found the silo—though their numbers 
there are very limited—succeeding 
just as well in the Delta regions of 
Mississippi and Louisiana and the 
river valleys of Arkansas as on the 
elevated, dry-air prairies of Texas, 
Oklahoma and the Southwest. It is 
our experience that the silo, properly 
constructed and properly filled, suc- 
ceeds anywhere and in one section 
just as well as in another, external 
conditions notwithstanding. 

“Won’t Do For Anything But Cattle” 


NOTHER of these common errors 
is the idea that silage will not do 





for horses and mules—that it injures 
them and, if fed frequently and long 
enough, may even result in death. The 
truth is that while silage must be fed 
to horse stock in restricted quanti- 
ties because of their limited stomach 
capacity for bulky feed, it is a most 
excellent feed for them, in connection 
with more concentrated feeds, and is 
almost universally fed to them in all 
sections where the silo has come into 
general use. 


That silage does injure horses 
sometimes, even kill them, there is no 
denying; but so do corn and other 
feeds kill them sometimes—moldy, 
rotten feeds. The silage that kills 
horses is the molded, decaying kind, 
resulting from careless or ignorant 


packing; and such feed must never be 


but any man who owns eight or ten 
head of cattle and four or five head 
of work stock should find a 50 or 75- 
ton silo a paying proposition. The in- 
itial expense is a little heavy, it is 
true; but any one year has to bear 
but a small portion of this expense, 
for a good silo is a permanent farm 
building—a structure that will last 
for years. 

Another common difficulty that 
stands in the way is the cost of an 
ensilage machine and engine for cut- 
ting the feed. This is in very truth a 
rather formidable problem to the 
man who has but a limited number of 
stock to feed; but it is by no means 
a difficult one if its solution is sought 
in the right direction. This solution 
is nothing more nor less than a little 
of that neighborly codperation which 
is the most needed and potentially 
the most effective thing in Southern 
agricultural life today. The way to 
do it is for two or three or four men 
to go in partnership and buy machin- 
ery and use it time about. By begin- 
ning on the ripest forage and keeping 





WITHOUT AN ACCURATE RECORD IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO KNOW WHICH COWS 
ARE PAYING THEIR BOARD BILLS AND WHICH ARE LOAFING 


given horses, whether it is silage or 
something else. We have yet to see 
our first horse or mule injured by 
good, fresh silage. Silage is also fed 
to a greater or less extent to sheep 
and even to hogs. Free from mold 
and other impurities, it is a perfectly 
safe and eminently suitable and 
healthful feed for nearly any kind of 
livestock. 


Other Difficulties We Have Found 


N THE other hand, we have en- 

countered a great many farmers 
who believed in the silo and wanted 
one, but who saw in the way difficul- 
ties so great that they imagined they 
could not afford to build one. One of 
these frequently urged difficulties is 
the lack of a sufficient number of 
livestock to make it a paying propo- 
sition. Some men seem to think that 
unless they have 40 or 50 head of 
stock they cannot make a silo pay. 
This is most certainly a mistake. A 
silo is too expensive, of course, for a 
man who has only two or three milk 
cows and a team of horses or mules; 


the machinery going full capacity, 
the last of the three or four crops can 
easily be worked up before it has 
suffered material damage. In some 
sections of the South this idea is al- 
ready being worked out and is giving 
the most satisfactory results. 


The Silo Badly Needed 


E MUST get around these diffi- 

culties, for the silo is badly 
needed on our Southern farms. It has 
advantages which render it well nigh 
indispensable on a well ordered farm 
where a number of livestock are 
kept. 

In the first place, it furnishes a 
highly valuable class of feed which 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 
Experiments at numerous American 
stations, fully confirmed by practical 
feeders and dairymen everywhere, 
show that the beef steer will make 
more meat and the dairy cow will 
produce more milk and butter when 
the ration is composed in part of sil- 
age. No feed has been found that 
will give the same beneficial results 





so much work for a cow! 











Copyright, 1915, by Prairie Farmer. 


SONGS OF THE LAZY FARMER 
Let The Cows Rustle 


Y neighbor’s built a funny bin to put his corn and 
cornstalks in; a silo’s what he says it is, a funny 
looking thing, gee whiz! He'll cut the corn up fine 

and small and blow it up there, stalks and all. He says he'll 
leave it there awhile, when winter comes the cows will smile 
to see the green and juicy feed, they’ll give more milk than 
he will need. He says the way to make the cash is feed 
the cows on this corn hash. It makes the steers and sheep 
get fat, it’s good for chickens and the cat. 

I’ll let my neighbor feed his steers on corn stalks ground 
up with the ears; he thinks a foolish scheme like that will 
cover up their ribs with fat. Now my stock on the other 
hand rustle around to beat the band to eat the corn stalks 
in the field; there ain’t much else to my corn yield. It’s 
too much labor to suit me to filla silo up by gee! My 
neighbor’ll work and toil all fall and never stop nor rest 
at all. I’d rather rest and run my car and leave the corn 
stalks where they are; I’m far too old and lazy now to do 
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in either case. 

In the second place, the silo enables 
a man to convert into good feed a 
large amount of matter which other- 
wise would go to waste. Corn stalks, 
for instance, make good silage, yet 
they are worth but little as humus 
matter—entirely too much to burn 
but a great deal less than they would 
be worth as silage. For humus pur- 
poses their place can be filled with 
peavines and to much better advan- 
tage. 

In the third place, silage is almost 
equivalent to green pasturage during 
the winter months; and everyone 
knows how pasturage, mixed with the 
dry feeds, conduces to a healthy and 
thrifty condition in livestock of all 
kinds. 

In the fourth place, the silo can be 
made to completely solve the trouble- 
some problem of saving alfalfa hay in 
wet weather—the kind of weather we 
often have at cutting time in the 
South. When alfalfa is ready to cut 
it must be cut; yet if rain falls on the 
hay after cutting its value is greatly 
reduced. But rain does not hurt al- 
falfa for silage purposes, and the 
work of harvesting can go on in any 
kind of weather when out-door work 
can be performed. The same is true 
of some other crops, such as peas and 
clover. 

In the fifth place, the silo is needed 
nearly every year to save some part 
of the corn crop. Most summers, es- 
pecially in the Southwestern section, 
a great many corn crops are badly 
damaged, if not entirely ruined, by 
drouth; and if a man had a silo he 
could very often solve the feed prob- 
lem by cutting the corn and putting 
it away before it is burned up in the 
field. Prof. Geo. A. Cole, a former 
principal of the State Agricultural 
School at Russellville, Ark., gave us 
this experience of his: The first year 
after the station silo was erected the 
weather became very dry early in the 
summer, and he cut 10 acres of his 60 
acres of corn and put it in the silo. 
But 10 acres was as much as he could 
muster up courage to cut and he left 
the rest in the field, hoping that it 
would manage somehow to make a 
crop in spite of the drouth. The up- 
shot of it all was, he says, that he got 
more feed from the 10 acres convert- 
ed into silage than from the 50 left m 
the field. 

There are many other important 
advantages possessed by the silo, but 
we think these are sufficient to 
strongly commend it to every South- 
ern farmer who has enough livestock 
to justify the expense of building one. 





Silage Means Cheap Feed and In- 
creased Milk and Butter 


HERE are many points in favor of 

silage as a dairy feed, the most 
important being that its use increases 
the milk production, and it also has a 
very beneficial effect on the cattle. In 
Noveinber, 1914, by feeding 30 pounds 
per day of silage to each of 10 milk 
cows the milk contained 180 pounds 
of butter fat, an increase over the 
previous month of 33 pounds, making 
a difference of $1 per month per cow 
in favor of silage. 

The cost of filling a silo is reasona- 
ble, when the amount of feed gotten 
is taken into consideration. A very 
satisfactory ensilage cutter with blow 
pipe and self-feeder can be gotten for 
$125. This can be operated by an 
eight or ten horse-power engine. Last 
year it cost us 35 cents per ton to fill 
our silo with an outfit of this kind. 
This did not include interest on in- 
vestment nor depreciation of machin- 
ery. H. H. WOOTEN. 

Statesville, N. C. 





TOO HARD 


“When I said my prayers last night didn’t 
you hear me ask God to make me @ good 
boy?” 

“Yes, Tommy, I did.” 

“Well! He ain’t done it.’”—Sydney (Aust.) 
Bulletin, : 





“I got my start in life by serving in a 
grocery at $3 a week, and yet I have man- 
aged to save,” the politician announced. 

Whereupon a voice from the audience 
queried: ‘‘Was that before the invention of 
cash: registers?"’——New, York. Times, 
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MARKETING BUTTER IN THE 
CITY BY PARCEL POST 





How a Tennessee Woman, by Study- 
ing the Markets and Supplying Its 
Needs, Has Built a Splendid, Grow- 
ing Business—First Prize Letter 


HAD always made enough butter 
for our own use, and often more 
than was needed for home consump- 
tion. This I sold in various ways, to 
neighbors, my wash woman dr some 


one in the town. But I rarely had 
enough to make regular engage- 
ments. In summer, I would often sell 


to peddlers who came around each 
week never paying over 15 cents a 
pound. I did not like to sell my but- 
ter at such prices. 

What could I do to improve this 
selling business? Keep better cows, 
make butter worth while, and find a 
better market. Yes, that was my idea, 
but my husband did not think there 
was anything in selling butter. He 
kept registered Durhams to raise fine 
calves, with one or two 
our own milk and butter. 

Three years ago last February, I 
persuaded him to buy me ; 


grades for 


i. “Jersey 
heifer with a little scrub calf that one 
of our neighbors had for sale, paying 
$50. That he made a 1 


good invest- 
ment has been proved beyond a 
doubt. Why, her butter and scrub 


calf paid for themselves in less than 
a year. That year I sold my butter 
in town for 25 cents per pound. 

I then commenced reading up on ev- 
erything I could find in our farm pa- 
pers pertaining to making and mar- 
keting butter. I read all of Miss Eliz- 
abeth D. Abernathy’s writing of the 
wonderful things she and her co- 
workers were doing by their scheme 
of direct marketing, and consulted 
her as to ways and means of doing 
things. 

I wrote to Washington for bulletin 
on “Farm Butter Making,” and stud- 
ied it from start to finish. I bought 
a lot of paraffined butter cartons, 
8x11 parchment papers, a plain rect- 
angular butter mold, etc. 

When ready for business, I wrote 
to a friend in Birmingham, asking 
her advice as to my trying to find 
private customers in her city for 
my butter. She wrote me to ship her 
four pounds. She would show it to 
her neighbors and see what could be 
done. This I did, shipping it on Tues- 
day, October 12, 1914. A few days 
later a letter came saying, “We are 
delighted with your butter, please 
send six pounds next Tuesday.” By 
the first of November they were call- 
ing for more butter than I could 
furnish them, and were perfectly wil- 
ling to pay me 35 cents per pound. I 
did not suppose I could ship it so far 
through the summer. We had not 
learned then what could be done 
with butter cartons. Well, I kept at it, 
shipping a box every Tuesday morn- 
ing, this reaching the lady to whom 
it is sent Wednesday morning. Cus- 
tomers call at her home for their but- 
ter. 

In June a letter came saying, “one 
customer who has been taking two 
pounds of your butter a week now 
wants four. Her boarders have learn- 
ed it so well, she can’t fool them with 
any she gets here.” In one year to a 
day I had shipped them 1,002 pounds 
at 35 cents per pound, receiving check 
for same at the end of each month. I 
am now shipping 25 pounds a week at 
the same price. 


Where did I get all this butter? 
Bought another cow, bought from 
neighbors, «who made nice butter, 


paying them from five to seven cents 
per pound more than they could get 
on the local market, and worked and 
printed it myself. I bought another 
cow, then another, and have four 
now. I had a cellar made nine feet 
deep, with cement walls and floor. 


Did all my printing and packing in 
this, during summer. Used no ice. 

I have fully convinced my husband 
that there is something in selling 
butter. He has had a silo built and 
filled and a cow house with cement 
floor, 

I ship by parcels post, each 25 
pounds costing me 33 cents. I make 
all my shipping boxes of corrugated 
bread boxes, getting them from our 
grocers. When ready to make these 
containers, I set up the number of 
cartons needed and then make a box 
to fit them, having it large enough 
for cartons to fit in snugly after it is 
lined with one or two plies of paper. 
After putting the butter into the car- 
tons and closing them, I tie each one 
with merchant’s twine. In summer | 
put several plies of newspaper round 
the box, then wrapping paper, and tie 
with hardware twine. 
plies at wholesale. 

Since 


I buy my sup- 


going into this butter busi- 
ness, have been forcibly reminded of 
the fact that “cleanliness is next to 


godliness” and “diligence the price of 


Sine 
er) 
er 


success,” for cleanliness and atten- 
tion to details are certainly impor- 
tant factors in the making of good 
butter. Then one cannot be too 
painstaking, for appearance certainly 
counts. One of my patrons said to 
me last summer, “There is good 
country butter selling in Birmingham 
now for 25 cents per pound, but it is 
not fixed up nicely like yours.” “Fix- 
ing up things” means something. 

This butter has never netted me 
less than 32 cents per pound. I keep 
an itemized account my expenses, 
and by doing so know just what I 
am making. 

MRS. W. H. ALEXANDER. 


inville, Tenn. 


ot 








$813 FROM FOURTEEN COWS 
Mr. Jacks Says the Boll Weevil Is 
Due This Year, But He’s Beaten 
the Bug to It—Second Prize Letter 


r THE fall of 1913 I heard there 
was a creamery at Winchester, 
Tenn. Later, the same fall, I visited 





“FLOSSIE TAYLOR” THE PRIDE OF OAKDALE FARM 


The picture shows one of the Guernsey 
cle on page 16, with J. Zeb Green, Jr., and 
Progressive Farmer readers through his 


cows 
his 


her arti- 
known to 


mentioned by 
mother. Mr, 


Mrs. Green in 
Green is well 


contributions to our paper. 





“Success Talk for Farm Boys” 


{Senator 
boys, for he is a genuine farmer himself 
first 40 years of his life. His message is 
our series. Next week’s ‘‘Success Talk” 

HAVE always noticed that the 

farmers who get up early and 

are industrious and frugal and 
who use their brains in their bus- 
iness as well as their hands and 
legs, succeed and make money. 
As all of you will not remain on 
the farm, I will lay this rule down 
for your guidance: no matter 
where you work, whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. 


This maxim I learned from 


my mother, dead now these many 


“GET UP EARLY AND USE YOUR BRAINS” 


This Is the Message Farmer Ben Tillman Sends Our Progressive 
Farmers Boys From the United States Senate— This Week’s 


Benjamin R. Tillman of South 


will be by Secretary of 


Carolina has a right to speak 
and did nothing else but farm 
brief but is nevertheless one 


to farm 
during the 
of the best in 
Agriculture Houston.] 








years, but it has always guided 
my actions everywhere. 

Stick to whatever you under- 
take and determine to succeed 
and you will “get there” finally. 

B. R. TILLMAN. 











HON. BENJAMIN 


R. TILLMAN 








the creamery and found that it was a 
cooperative creamery and that they 
vould take my cream as they would 
the other members’. 

So I began to plan for dairying. In 
selling my yearlings that fall 1 picked 
out four of my best ones to keep for 
milk; with two cows I had, that made 
me six. My cows freshened the fol- 
lowing spring. In April I began ship- 
ping cream, having in the meantime 
bought my separator and cream cans 
for shipping cream. Now I began to 
visit some dairies to find out what I 
could about barns, feeds and silos. I 
visited dairies in Tennessee, where 
they used silage as the principal win- 
ter feed, and was very much impress- 
ed with silage as cheap winter feed 
for cattle. 

In the summer of 1914 I bought a 
silo 10 feet in diameter, 26 feet high, 
said to hold 45 tons. In erecting silo 
[ excavated three 
about 48 tons 


ice 


would 
In 


meantime | bought three or four 


which 
to the silo. 


feet, 


SiVve THC 


cows. The summer of 1914 was ex- 
ceedingly dry, and my corn was so 
dwarfed by the drouth that it took 
18 acres to fill my silo. 

1 


the meantime converted a 
into a dairy barn by put- 


in floors, 


sheep barn 
ting 
stanchions, 


gutters and home-made 
having the gutters filled 
with litter, so as to retain the liquid 
manure. The gutters are cleaned 
out every morning and the manure 
goes in a manure shed in a wet state 
so as to keep down heat until it goes 
in the spreader and is carried direct 
to field. Now I began buying other 
cows, so as to increase my herd, and 
right here is where I made my first 
serious mistake. I bought cows with 
their third or fourth calves. They 
had been used to being milked with 
the calf by their side, so when I took 
the calves from them young they 
would not let their milk down pro- 
perly and soon would dry up. 

I commenced the year 1915 with 14 
cows, having kept all of my calves. I 
now have 55 head, calves, cows and 
yearlings. In summer of 1915 I built 
another silo, home-made, of the same 
dimensions of the first silo. The cost 
of the first silo was $150, including 
foundation and setting up, while the 
cost of the home-made silo complete, 
set up, was $51. In the fall of 1915 I 
filled both silos from 8 acres, making 
12 tons per acre. My silage was 
planted with a common two-row corn 
planter. rows 42 inches apart, both 
corn and cane being put in together, 
so as to be three-fourths corn and 
one-fourth cane. I then followed in 
the same row with soy beans, about 
12 pounds per acre. This combina- 
tion made an ideal feed for cattle. 


I am now feeding silage, and all 
cows eat it up clean. My concen+ 
trates are bran, 3 parts, cottonseed 


meal, 1 part, mixed, 1 pound for each 
4 pounds of milk given. Cream re- 
ceipts in 1915 were $813.88 from 14 
COWS. My best cows gave last year, 
1915, from five to six thousand 
pounds milk each. I think skim milk 
is worth 25 to 40 cents per 100 
pounds feeding for pigs. I have just 
sold 14 eight-months old pigs that 
brought $212. I also raise my calves 
on skim milk. 

[am now, March, 1916, milking 16 
cows, and will be milking 20 by May 
by adding heifers of my own raising. 
This work is all carried on by family, 


with no hired help. We also raise 
all our hay, pea hay, clover, alfalfa 
and some grass, all of our meat, 
wheat, oats and corn. 

The boll weevil is due here this 


year, but we got here first. 
DD. B. JACKS. 
New~-Market, Ala. 





Two men were once talking over their re- 
spective sons’ careers at college, and one re- 
marked: ‘Well, I sometimes feel like saying 
as did Aaron in the wilderness, ‘Behold, I 
poured in the gold and there came out this 
calf.’ ’’—Christian Register. 
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More Dairy and Silo Experience Letters 














cow AND SOW MEAN A RICH 
COUNTRY 


Use These Coupled With Winter- 
growing Crops, and Prosperity Will 
Come, Says Mr. Frazee — Third 
Prize Letter 





F YOU are going into the dairy 

business, buy good cows, even if 
you cannot get more than one for a 
starter. It is better to have one good 
cow than three poor ones, as it does 
not take any more feed for a No. 1 
than for a boarder, and you will or 
should get three times the butter fat, 
and the difference in price does not 
cut any figure when it comes to re- 
turns on the investment. 

Every cow that goes into your 
dairy should be tested for butter fat, 
and the man you purchase of should 
be willing to give you a statement of 
her milking qualities, amount produc- 
ed, etc. While you can tell some- 
thing about a cow by her looks, the 
milk pail and the test or butter pro- 
duced are the factors that make her 
valuable. 

My highest producing cow last 
year was a grade Jersey, and about 
the last cow in the herd that would 
have been picked as the best pro- 
ducer, and I have several handsome 
full blood Jerseys and good produc- 
ers too. The aim of every dairyman 
should be to improve his herd every 
year, and he cannot do this without 
knowing what each individual is do- 
ing for him in returns. 

I will not keep a cow on the place 
that will not produce over 200 pounds 
butter fat unless it is a heifer with 
first calf. My cows now average 
about 235 pounds butter fat a year, 
and I am gradually bringing them up 
to 300 pounds. I have several that 
will produce more than that this 
year. When I get them to 300 pounds, 
I am going to set the record for 325 
pounds, and then on up until I have 
as good as can be raised. I have found 
if you are going to accomplish any- 
thing worth while you have got to 
set a mark and work to it, and stick 
to it until you get there. 

The feed problem is one of the 
most important for the Southern 
farmer to get right on. There is no 
place in the United States where feed 
can be produced in the quantities and 
and for as little as here in the South, 
and on the other hand I do not be- 
lieve there is another place on earth 
where as much feed is shipped in and 
hauled to the farms as right here 
where it can be produced the year 
round. 

I can fill my silo for from $2.50 to $3 
per ton twice a year from the same 
crop. I use sorghum, feterita, and 
teosinte, all of which make more 
than one crop a year, and fill my silo 
in July, begin feeding right away if 
pasture is short, and then fill it again 
in October from the same fields. I 
also feed peanut or cowpea hay oncea 
day, about five pounds per cow. 

My cows have averaged me more 
than $6 per head a month since De- 
cember 1, and I have been feeding 
silage, with cottonseed meal and rice 
bran half and half as a grain ration, 
1 pound of grain to each 3 pounds of 
milk produced. I test my own cows 
and keep a test on the cream, so I 
know if I am getting paid. 

I fed the last of my silage March 
4, and the first few days my cream 
cropped off between five and _ six 
pounds a day, 35 per cent cream, 
which was equal to 60 per cent a day 
for the butter fat lost, besides the 
skim milk for my hogs. 

The loss would have been still 
greater, had the cows not gone onto 
fairly good pasture at the time I ran 
out of silage. 

There is plenty of good grass now 
and they are gradually getting back 
to where they were when on silage, 
but if I had not been feeding silage 


through the winter my cows would 
all have been dried up to the extent 
that no matter how much pasture they 
got now, they would never come back 
to their full milk until fresh again. 

I look on this as one of the princi- 
pal advantages of the silo, that is, to 
keep up the full flow of milk through 
the winter until grass comes, and 
also for the same purpose through 
the hot dry summer months. 

The South is just waking up to the 
big advantage it has over the North 
in producing dairy products, and ina 
few years you will not see Kansas 
butter quoted at 40 cents per pound, 
and Texas creamery 34 cents, as you 
will find it now. 

Whenever you find a dairy and hog 
country you will find a rich country, 
and that is what will primarily bring 
the South to the front, to be followed 
by growing crops in the winter 
months to sell to our Northern 
friends while they are shoveling 
snow. We have an_all-the-year- 


be overfed, while a heavy milker may 
economically be fed all she will con- 
sume. All dairymen should have 
dairy scales and a Babcock tester and 
keep a complete record of each cow 
until he knows what she is doing. If 
a cow makes a poor record under fav- 
orable conditions she is not the cow 
for the dairy, and should be dis- 
posed of. 

In conclusion we would say that 
the dairyman of today should have 
good cows; keep a herd record; tse 
improved methods and standard ma- 
chinery; have a silo, good pastures, 
and @ field of alfalfa; and read The 
Progressive Farmer. We get valua- 
ble information from this splendid 
paper. HENDRICKS BROS. 

Onconta, Ala. 





The Silo the Stock Farmer’s Goid 
Mine, and Why 


HERE is produced every year in 


this country sufficient forage to 

















MODERN CONCRETE DAIRY BUILDINGS ON DAIRY FARM OF DR. J. S. DU PUIS 


MIAMI, 


round proposition, while the other 
fellow has to do his year’s work in 
about five months. 
I know, as I come from Iowa. 
E. M. FRAZEE. 
Rock Island, Texas. 





Feed Balanced Rations and Keep a 
Record of Each Cow 


E HAVE lost greatly in the past 

by feeding unbalanced rations; 
for years we did not realize the econ- 
omy of balanced rations. Much of 
the time too much protein was fed, 
high-grade cottonseed meal and pea- 
vine hay being the main part of the 
feed. We are now feeding a more 
balanced ration of corn silage, cot- 
tonseed meal, wheat shorts and al- 
falfa hay. The dairy is doing better 
than ever before, gaining a good per 
cent in the production of butter at a 
much less expense. This gain we at- 
tribute to the balanced ration and 
rightly proportioned feed. 

We learned what a balanced ration is 
by reading agricultural papers, bulle- 
tins, etc. and we are prepared to 
know how much to feed by weighing 
and testing each cows milk. Some 
cows respond to feed in the produc- 
tion of milk better than others, while 
another will put on fat rather than 
produce a greater quantity of milk; 
therefore the light milkers should not 


FLORIDA ‘ 
feed liberally all the livestock oi the 
land, and leave a good balance. Th 
shortage each year is due to the 
spoiling and wasting of forage al- 
ready grown. The means of preserv- 
ing this forage will solve the stock 
problems of the country. The princi- 
pal waste is in the corn plant. It is 
most noticeable in the corn states, 
where over 80 per cent of the statk 
and leaves of this most valuable for- 
age is wasted. As economical stock 
production is determin- 
ed by the proper use 
of forage, the silo fur- 
nishes a means where- 
by all farm forage can 
be preserved in the 
best possible condition 
for feeding. The silo 
is too well known to 
require description, 
but its use is certainly 
sadly wanting. It can 
be safely said, on any 
farm where 10 head or 
more of cattle are 
kept, a silo is a neces- 
sary equipment, and of 
great economic value. 

Besides corn, excel- 
lent silage may be 
made from alfalfa, clo- 
ver, oats and peas, rye, 
sorghum, kaffir corn, 
millet and milo maize. 


oO 











While corn is the principal crop for 
silage, it is often made from other 
plants, especially during drouth sea- 
sons, when excellent sorghum and 
kafr corn can be grown as a catch 
crop. The first cutting of alfalfa hay 
during a wet season is often lost. This 
could be put in the silo and saved, 
and by feeding out during the sum- 
mer months, the silo can be refilled in 
the fall with corn and kaffir corn. 

During recent years we have noticed 
a steady increase in the price of hay, 
in fact all forage is higher, and it is 
necessary for the stock keeper to 
produce a forage at less money than 
hay, if he wishes to realize a good 
profit on his stock. In this capacity 
the silo comes as a great boon. 


A. L. HAECKER:, 





Marketing and Farni Credits 


NEW note is sounded in the 

book, “Marketing and Farm Cred- 
its,’ for 1915, just off the press. 
The book contains the addresses giv- 
en at the third annual sessions of the 
National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits in joint program 
with the National Council of Farm- 
ers’ Codperative Associations. It 
contains 544 pages, is printed on good 
paper in clear type and is brimful of 
interesting facts about the two great 
business problems that farmers must 
solve for themselves, that every per- 
son on a farm or interested in farm- 
ing should know. The price of the 
book is $1 (postage 15 cents extra). 
Write Secretary Charlies W. Holman, 
Washington Building, Madison, Wis- 
consin, for further information. 





Cotton Crops, 1913-15 


HE United States Census Bureau 
on March 20 announced the fol- 
lowing ginning statistics in bales for 
the last three cotton crops by states: 
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FILLING A 300-TON CONCRETE SILO ON FARM OF T, & P, COAL COMPANY, THURBER, TEXAS 
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Just for Our Girls 

HE very best club worker we 

have is a young lady, and half 
a dozen of the very best are young 
ladies, but we haven’t near as 
many girls and young women club 
workers as we have boys and 
young men. 


But it is all our fault, for as one 
of our young lady club workers 
wrote us, “You make more induce- 
ments to the men folks to work 
for you than you do for the wom- 
en folks.” 


You won’t be able to say that 
any longer, for we are going to 
make every possible inducement to 
interest the ladies in our club-rais- 
ing work, knowing when they get 
started they will do even better 
than our boys and young men have 
done. 


The following are just a few of 
the attractive rewards we have of- 
fered for our girl friends. Surely 
some one article must appeal to 
you, and we want you to start and 
earn it right quick while the big 
Jubilee offer is on, and the big Ju- 
bilee offer runs all through April— 
30 big days to work Jubilee sub- 
scriptions in. 


Stylish Sweaters, 

Plaid Silk Waists. 

Lace and new style Novelty Collars. 
Hand Bags. 

Bathing Suits. 

Kimonos, 


Lace Petticoats, Dressy Petticoats of ex- 
tra good taffeta silks, any color. 

Little Children’s White Frocks. 

Fancy Silk Stockings, Plain Silk Stock- 
ings, and Superior Cotton Stockings. 

Manicure Sets, 

Layallieres, Pins and Lockets, 

Sterling Silver Thimbles. 

High-grade Silver-plated Knives, Forks 
and Spoons, guaranteed for 25 years. 

Initial Stationery. 

Dinner Sets. 

Cameras. 

Croquet Sets, 

Lace Curtains, 

Ladies’ Writing Desks. 

Leather Traveling Bags, 

Oil Cook Stoves. 

Aluminum Kitchen Outfit. 

Self-heating Iron. 

Incubators, 

Crepe De Chine Waists. 

Dainty Jap Silk Scarfs. 

Kid Gloves, 

Handkerchiefs, linen and crepe de Chine. 

Boudoir Caps. 

Graduating Dresses. 

Little Children’s Gingham Dresses. 

Forty-piece Infant’s Set. 

Rubber-sole White Pumps, 

Cold Cream, Massage Cream and Toilet 
Water. 

German Silver Toilet Sets. 

Signet Rings. 

Wrist Watches, 

Table Linen. 

Dress-fitting Forms, 

Tooth Brushes, Hair Brushes and Combs. 

Mandolins, Guitars and Violins. 

Hammocks. 

Brussels Rugs and Velvet Rugs. 

Kitchen Cabinets, 

Artistic Mirrors, 

Refrigerators. 

Fireless Cookers. 

Enamel Kitchen Outfits. 

Washing Machines, 
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How Plants Grow: Work of Roots, Stems and Leaves 


Article No. 15 on ‘“‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 








By B. L. MOSS 














? pi study that tells about plant 
life, how plants live and grow is 
called botany. In studying how 

plants grow, and the work of roots, 
stems and leaves, it must be evident 
that an article as short as this must 
necessarily deal with only a few of 
the very essential facts, pointing out 
some of the ways in which a better 
knowledge of plant life will help the 
farmer to grow better crops. 

In the beginning, let us remember 
that all plants possess that myster- 
ious attribute that we call life: they 
live, feed, breathe, grow, reproduce 
their kind, die and go back to dust, 
as do the creatures of the animal 
world. In the performance of these 
life functions, roots, stems and leaves 
play a vital part,—at least this is true 





YOUNG RADISH PLANTS, SHOWING ROOT 
HAIRS 


with most plants grown by the farm- 
er. The office of each of these parts 
of the plant we shall now consider 
in their turn. 

Jt 


The Work of Plant Roots 


HEN a grain of corn, for exam- 

ple, is planted in a warm, moist 
soil, it soon germinates, or sprouts, 
as we say. One of the first acts of 
the sprouting seed is to send down- 
ward a root in search of moisture 
ahd food. From this tiny beginning, a 
vast network of roots is developed, 
not only reaching out laterally in ev- 
ery direction, but downward as well. 
The two primary functions of the 
root systems are (1) to gather food 
for the plant and (2) to serve as an 
anchor or support to hold the plant 
upright. 

The larger roots of plants as we 
commonly see and know them are 
not feeding roots, but rather the 
channels through which the food is 
carried to the stem and leaves. The 
parts of the root system that actually 
gather moisture and plant food from 
the soil are the root hairs, which are 
very tiny little roots borne on the lat- 
eral roots. These root hairs are very 
small, so small, in fact, that it is 
sometimes difficult to see them with 
the naked eye. Root hairs exist on 
the plant rootlets only near their 
growing extremities, those on the old- 
er parts of the roots having died off. 

Now in ordinary soils there is al- 
ways more or less water, and in this 
soil water, in solution, are the plane 
food elements that we have already 
learned about. The little root hairs, 
filling the soil in their hunt for food, 
are able to drink in this moisture 
through their walls and pump it 
through the lateral and main roots 


up into the stem of the plant and 
thence on to the leaves. The root 
hairs are able to do this by reason of 
a wonderful substance in them called 
protoplasm, This protoplasm seems 
to have almost human intelligence. 
For example, one would think that 
the root hairs would have to take up 
some of all the substances carried in 
solution in the soil water, but this is 
not so. The protoplasm in them 
knows what is good for the plant and 
what is not, and takes only that 
which it needs, rejecting the other. 

The root systems of our field crops 
are a very vital and necessary part of 
plants, and every farmer should know 
what are the conditions under which 
normal root development occurs. He 
should know that they need air, and 
hence that an undrained, water-log- 
ged soil rarely makes good crops, be- 
cause the roots cannot develop and 
feed the plant; that a deep, mellow 
soil, well filled with vegetable matter, 
helps plant roots to-attain their best 
development; and that, since the 
roots carry food to the plant above, 
it is folly to cut and destroy plant 
roots by unnecessarily deep cultiva- 
tion. 
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What the Stem Does 


S THE roots strike downward 

from the sprouting seed, so the 
spikelet or stem pushes upward in 
search of light and air. The two pri- 
mary functions of stems of plants are 
(1) to serve as a medium through 
which plant food is carried and (2) to 
get the leaves of the plant up into the 
air and sunlight where they can best 
do their work, about which we will 
talk later. 

In a class of plants of which the 
mature oak tree will serve as a good 
example, in the stem or trunk we find 
first the outer bark, then what is call- 
ed the cambium, or cambium layer, 
then the sapwood, and finally the 
inner heartwood. The bark serves 
mainly to protect the stem from ex- 
tremes of heat and cold; the cam- 
bium layer serves to convey plant 
foods in solution from the roots to 
the leaves, and from the leaves to all 
portions of the plant; the sapwood 
serves also as a conveyor of plant 
foods; and the heartwood, which is 
mostly dead matter, serves as a sup- 
port for the plant. 

Growth in this class of plants takes 
place in the cambium layer and by 
cell division, and because of the fact 
that growth in diameter occurs at the 
outer edge, these plants are called 
exogenous, or outward-growing. 
Schoolboys who in the spring pound 
on a chestnut or willow twig to loos- 
en the bark in order to make a whis- 
tle, have a good illustration of the 
cambium layer and its relation to the 
stem of the plant. 

In another class of plants, of which 
corn and other plants of the grass 
family are good examples, there is, 
strictly speaking, no cambium layer, 
the whole stem of the plant being 
used to convey water and food. 

b J 


Wonderful Work of the Leaves 


ANY people believe the roots to 

be the only parts of the plant 
that feed—that they are the real 
“mouth-parts.” This is by no means 
true, for the leaves of plants also 
feed, and are as essential as the roots 
to the life of the plant. More than 
this, the leaves are nature’s wonder- 
ful laboratory, where raw plant foods 
are taken, broken down, and rebuilt 
into complex substances for feeding 
the plant and also for feeding man 
and the lower animals. Not only do 
the leaves feed, taking in nourish- 
ment from the air, but they are the 
stomach of the plant, as it were, di- 


gesting plant foods and sending them 
to all parts of the plant for their 
nourishment and growth. 


In the main, the air we breathe is 
made up of nitrogen and oxygen; but 
in it are always some impurities. One 
of these is carbon dioxide, which is a 
combination of one part carbon and 
two parts oxygen. It is given off 
from our lungs when we breathe, and 
is also produced in large quantities 
when wood or coal is burned. In the 
leaves, mostly on the under side, are 
tiny openings, invisible except with a 
microscope, called stomata (singular 
stoma) that admit air into the cellu- 
lar spaces within the leaf. 


Once carbon dioxide is in the leaf, 
it is broken down into oxygen, which 
returns to the outside air, and car- 
bon, which remains in the leaf and, 
through complex chemical changes, is 
combined with other elements which 
have been brought up from the roots 
to form starch and similar com- 
pounds containing carbon. When we 
remember that a very large propor- 
tion of the total dry matter of plants 
is composed of carbon, the impor- 
tance of the leaves in taking this ele- 
ment from the air is better under- 
stood. Leaves also breathe in the 
same sense as do animals, in that 
oxygen is taken in and carbon dioxide 
is given off, though the quantities are 
relatively very small, and this action 
only takes place at night. 

The ability of a Teaf to manufacture 
starch is due to its green coloring 
matter, which is called chlorophyll. 
Chlorophyll can only exist and per- 
form its function in the presence of 
sunlight. This is why vines that trail 
under a house, for instance, have 
pale, sickly leaves; and the same fact 
illustrates the need for wide enough 
spacing to afford ample sunlight if 
crops are to attain their fullest de- 
velopment. 

Still another important function of 
leaves is transpiration, or the giving 
off of moisture. In order to take up 
from the soil the plant food needed it 
is evident that very much more than 
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the plant really needs is necessary to 
hold this plant food in solution. For 
example, an acre of corn, from the 
germination of the seed to maturity, 
will use several hundred tons of wa- 
ter. The excess is given off through 
the leaves. 

The reader can easily prove to him- 
self that the leaves are vitally neces- 
sary to the plant by keeping them cut 
off. Where this is done, regardless 
of how healthy and well developed 
the root system may be, the plant 
soon dies for lack of nourishment. 
Farmers sometimes take advantage 
of this fact to destroy weed pests. 
Johnson grass and nut grass, for ex- 
ample, may be entirely eradicated by 
never letting the plants produce any 
growth above ground. 





A CLOSE RESEMBLANCE 


“Why do you call your mule ‘Philippines’ ?” 
“A gemman come along an’ told me dat 


"ud be a good name,” replied Mr. Rastus 
Pinkley. “IT were ’scussin’ de animal wif 
‘im, an’ I told ’im I wasn’ made up in my 


mind whether I’d hold on to ’im or try to 
trade ‘im off or lose ’im.’-—Washington Post. 
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$500 More a Year for the Average South- 
ern Farmer 


How to Get Richer Lands - - - - - 


- - - = + + = By Prof. W. F. Massey 














me saying that they have a field 

that made last year ten bushels of 
corn an acre, and they want to put 
that same field in 
corn again and 
want to know 
what sort of fer- 
tilizer and how 
much an acre they 
must use to make 
that dead soil 
make 50 bushels 
an acre. 

Ki cannot be 
done that way, at 
least not profitably, and the chances 
are that on such soil, from which all 
the humus has been burnt out, the 
large application of commercial fer- 
tilizer would really do more harm 
than good, and in any event the crop 
would be made at a cost of above 
what the grain could be bought for 
on the market. 

Who Is Responsible If Your Land Is 
Poor? 


F A man has been cultivating that 

land all his farm life and it is still 
poor, who is responsible for its being 
poor? There is little land in the 
South that was not fertile in its vir- 
gin state, and it did not get poor sud- 
denly, but through a long course of 
robbing the soil of plant food and 
burning out the humus, and destroy- 
ing the bacterial life by constant 
clean cultivation and exposure of the 
soil to the sun, the most effective of 
all natural agencies for destroying 
bacteria either beneficial or harmful. 

And now, after a long series of 
years spent in making the soil poor, 
the sole idea of many seems to be 
that all that is needed is more fertil- 
izer. It took years of bad treatment 
to get the land into such an unpro- 
ductive state, and it is not going to 
get rich suddenly by the expensive 
use of fertilizers alone. 

Commercial fertilizers certainly 
play an important part in any system 
of farm improvement, while a total 
dependence on the fertilizers and the 
everlasting clean cultivation of the 
land has led to soil poverty and farm- 
er poverty, and will always do so. 

You cannot make your land rich by 
keeping it continually in clean hoed 
crops, depending on fertilizers alone 
to make the crops and leaving the 
land bare in winter. 

Back to Nature’s Way 

F YOU wish to enrich your soil per- 

manently, you must restore the 
conditions that made it fertile when 
first cleared from the forest. The 
land grew big forests and still kept 
fertile «through the humus-making 
materials continually dropped by the 
forest trees, which made mold and 
furnished a home and food for the 
beneficial bacteria, while at same 
time protecting them from the de- 
structive influence of the sun. 

Man clears the forest off and finds 
a productive soil, and at once goes to 
work to_use up what the forest put 
there. And the soil gets poorer and 
less retentive of moisture, a clay soil 
bakes hardand gives poor sustenance 
to the crops in dry weather, till fin- 
ally the farmer says “My land is 
poor,” while he has spent years in 
making it still poorer. 

J once heard a chemist tell the 
farmers that commercial fertilizers 
are not intended for the permanent 
improvement of the soil, but only to 
make crops. And the Southern farm- 
ers have for generations been acting 
with that idea, while farm and farmer 
have been getting poorer. There is 
no material more important in the 
permanent improvement of the soil 
than commercial fertilizers judicious- 
ly used with a view to the develop- 
ment of the crops that especially 
tend to restore the virgin condition 
of the soil by maintaining and in- 
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creasing the amount of organic de- 
cay in the soil. Used as they gener- 
ally are, there is no doubt that fertil- 
izcrs only make crops, and do not im- 
prove the permanent fertility of the 
soil. 


the Southern Farmers have spent 
untold millions of dollars for fertiliz- 
ers that they need not have bought 
had they farmed in a way and used 
fertilizers in a way to permanently 
improve their soils. 

The general idea among Southern 
farmers is that they must use a spe- 
cial fertilizer for every crop grown, 
and hence the crops are made at a 


cost which need not have been incur- | 


red if the methods of farming were 
better. 


Study Your Particular Soil and Its 
Needs 


HAT is especially needed is a 
study of the character of one’s 
soil and its needs. In all the red clay 
uplands of the South, no farmer will 
ever need to buy potash if he farms 


in a good rotation and maintains and | 
increases the vegetable decay in his | 


soil, for these soils have potash 
enough in them to supply the needs 
of crops for a thousand years to 
come, and the vegetable decay and an 
occasional liming and the liberal use 


of acid phosphate will release this | 


insoluble potash as fast as crops need 
it 


Then, too, if the legume crops are 


properly used, either as manure dir- | 


ect or by feeding to stock and re- 


turning the manure to the soil, the | 


farmer can get all the nitrogen need- 


ed, and the result will be that he | 


needs only to buy phosphoric acid. 


And with an abundance of humus in | 


his soil and manure to mix it with 


he can use the cheaper form of phos- | 
phate in the pulverized phosphate | 


rock, 

I know hundreds of good farmers 
who have been doing this for the past 
30 years, buying no fertilizer but a 
carrier of phosphorus, and that only 
for their money crop of wheat, and 
depending entirely on a manured 
clover sod to make the corn cheaply. 
And these farmers have seen their 
land increase in productivity while 
they have saved in the purchase of 
fertilizers. ° 

Constant dependence on complete 
fertilizer mixtures to make every: 
crop grown, while showing an ap- 
parent profit in the immediate crop, 
fails to show the greater profit in the 
improvement of the soil in the long 
run, 

Four Things Needed 


HE important things then in in- 
creasing the fertility of our acres 
are: 

1. Getting humus into the soil, imi- 
tating nature, and gradually restor- 
ing the virgin character of the soil. 

2. To do this we must abandon 
mere planting and cultivating of 
hoed crops on the land year after 
year, and must practice a proper ro- 
tation of crops that will bring the 
humus-making legumes on the soil 
as often as practicable, and must feed 
these crops that feed the soil with 
the food especially needed by them, 
so that they can get the costly nitro- 
gen for us without buying it in a 
sack. 

3. We must understand that it is im- 
portant to keep the soil in condition 
for the best success with the clovers 
and other legume crops by liming 
about once in five or six years, realiz- 


ing that the office of lime is to pre- 
vent soilacidity, which is detrimental | 


to the growth of the legume crops on 
which we must rely for the mainte- 
nance and increase of the humus in 
the soil. 


4. We must understand that all 


(Concluded on page 11, this issue) 
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~ Money Savers 


for Farmers 


Six good products 
| good in more than Sixty different places 


And for this mere getting of crops | 


When you buy something 


that has a limited usefulness ge purchase is almost a 
luxury. But when you buy articles that you can use every 


day around the farm you 


urchase money-saving utilities. 
Such is the line of Barrett Money Savers. 


Every one is a 


quality leader of its kind. Every one comes from the home 


of business success. 


Every 


renewals or deterioration. 
and see if you are not strug 


{VERJET Elastic 
Paint is the best 
thing you can use on 
\ smooth - surfaced or 
metal roofing, on agri- 
cultural implements, 
structural iron work, 
fences and exposed 
surfaces. It is elastic, 
adhesive and will not 
rub, crack or peel. 
Good in any climate. 
Don’t let your imple- 
ments or iron work Cceteriorate by rusting. 
Use Everjet Paint. It’s permanent, cheap and 
has great covering Capacity. 

















roofing that should 
not be overlooked. need 
Everlastic is a “ Rub- 
ber Roofing” of won- 
derful toughness and 
durability. You can’t 
beat it for use on any 
steep roof. Inexpen- 
sive, easy to lay and 
job keeping out water 


ERE is a ready For the quick repairs that are 
daily necessary on the farm, you 


waterproof cement. It is tenacious 
and durable. Just the thing for join- 
ing and relining gutters, flashings 
around chimneys, sealing leaks in 
exposed places, renewing gutters, 
stufling cornices and putting glasses 
in green houses or & 

easy to apply, is acid-proof and 
damp-proof and it “sticks”. 


= > mae 

r— as N2 handsomer roofing material has ever been made than yi 
aterial hai p 

= wees Barrett’s Tylike Shingles. They are made of crushed 


one will put money in your 


pocket at some time or other by saving you costly repairs, 


Look over this advertisement 


‘sling along without something 
you ought to have and can h 


ave for the minimum outlay. 


OUR live stock will 

be free from annoy- 
ance by insects, flies, lice 
and vermin if you use 
Creonoid, the peerless lice 
destroyer and cow spray. 
Not a deodorant, but a 
destroyer. It helps to 
make healthy, ieper 
horses, contented cows, j 
placid “minded pigs and nT 
clean poultry. You know that vermin-infested 
live stock can’t be profitable. Give them a 
chance. Use Creonoid in the barn, the pig-sty, 
the poultry house. You'll see a difference. 
Sold in 1, 5 and 10 gallon containers and in 
half and full barrels. 
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yee know the wonderful preserving qualities of vn 
Creosote. Well, Barrett’s Grade One Creosote 
Oil is the greatest product ever turned out in com- 
mercialized Creosote. It will insure your woodwork 
against decay. Applied to the posts of a fence it will 


L 
add 15 years to that fence’s life. By actual tests, it C Oj 
penetrates farther than any other preservative. i eos ote 
_—— 4 


Grade One 


IQUID 





Elastigum. It is an elastic, 


ylights. Itis 





Sold by good dealers everywhere. 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland Cinci i Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Kansas Cit 
Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney,N.S. 


Address nearest office 





slate on a tough, waterproof base and are put on the same L 

e e as ordinary shi gl ‘Their hand appearance will # The 

ri make whatever building you use them on a landmark. Barset 

Waterproof, fire-resisting and wear-proof. Made in 
red or green, Wonderful on all 


buildings, An aristocratic roofing at a very moderate price. 


Check booklet or 
booklets you want and return coupon to us. 
_#y) 


St. Louis 
Detroit 
Minneapolis 





7 Company 


Please send 
booklet on subjects 
checked. 


steep-roofed 


Everjet Elastic Paint .. 


Elastigum . ..Creonoid .. . 


7, Tylike Shingles ....... «« . 
Everlastic Roofing 


Grade One Creosote Oil... 2.2.00. 


Name ccccsccceccescocesceceses 
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Usable on Binders 





nois, says:— 


spreaders, potato diggers, etc., in season. 


PROF. I. W. DICKERSON of the Farm 
Mechanics Department, University of Illi- 






SAVE MONEY! 


Buy an Ail Purpose Engine 





“By all means purchase engines for general 
purpose work in future, of such design as to 
work properly on grain and corn binders, manure 


“Geesa® Goes Rienr” 


IT EXACTLY FILLS EVERY REQUIREMENT 
4H. L A 
sells at the low price of $150.00, including 
extras not found on common stationary 
engines. 

| Get our Golden Harvest Catalog No. 36 which describes 


P. size fits 5, 6, 7 and 8#ft. binder and 


this engine in detail—well worth writing for 


fay’ Motor COMPANY 
Ti Ne ca US.A. 
18 Gray Street 


Sse 
If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Good-by, Guess Work 


HE New Sharples “Suction-Feed” is the 

only cream separator which eliminates 

guess work from cream production. 
All other separators have to be turned at ex- 
actly the speed indicated on the crank or they 
will lose from 7 to 13 pounds of butterfat per 
cow per year. The Purdue Experiment Sta- 
tion and other scientific investigators have 
proven these figures (see Bulletin No, 116, 
Vol. 13.) 


This “guess” speed is used by 19 operators 
out of 20, because it is impossible to turn the 
crank at exactly the right speed.—It is much 
easier to turn it slower—and, whenever you 
do, you lose cream. Even a speed indicator 
will help but very little, as you won’t and 
can’t watch it every minute. 


So we say to you dairymen: Quit guessing 
about your separator speed and your sepa- 
rator profits. Use 


THE NEW 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION~-FEED 


Separator and know that you get all the 
cream all the time. 


Whether you turn faster or slower, the 
bowl of the Suction-Feed drinks in just the 
right quantity of milk. The feature is en- 
tirely automatic; if you are tired, you turn 
slower (which is easier) and, if in a hurry, 
you turn faster and finish so much sooner. 
No matter how you turn, the New Pees 
always skims clean. 

The Sharplescream 
is always of even 
thickness, whether 
you turn fast or slow. 
The Supply can is but 
knee high so you can 
fill it without any 
back breaking effort. 
The three-piece 
Sharples bowl is 
lighter and simpler 
than any other—no 
discs to wash, 

All these money- 
saving and trouble- 
preventing features 
are described in a 
handsome catalogue; 
“Velvet” for Dairy- 
men. Send for a 
copy, now, while you 
think of it. Address 
Dept. 21. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester - " - 


Chicago 





Pennsylvania 


San Francisco Portiand 


Toronto 





M 








There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water fo 


and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 












and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow of any stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more yallons a minute. Used with either pneumatic or 
c . Over 11,000 in use. Satisfaction guar- 

Write today for catalog and free estimate. 
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SILO EXPERFENCES AT SUNNY 
HOME 


Instead of Not Being Able to Afford 
a Silo, Mr. French Says He Cannot 
Afford to Be Without One 


OR 20 years not a winter 





passed 


that the Sunny Home livestock did 
not have corn 
rations. 


silage as part of their 

For two years—for 
reasons that it is 
not necessary to 
go into—we have 
had no silo, and we 


| winter 


trust never again 
will conditions 
arise that will 


keep us from mak- 
ing this succulent, 


nutritious, palata- 
ble feed part of 
MR. FRENCB the ration for our 


livestock, for the evidence is conclu- 
sive that silage making is a profitable 
practice on our farm. 

I cannot agree, however, with those 
who are advocating a silo on every 
farm where any livestock is kept, for 
I think there are conditions on many 
farms that make the putting up of sil- 
age a questionable practice. For in- 
stance, where much grain is produced 
and there is a large amount of rough 
feed such as oat and wheat straw, 
corn fodder, legume hays, etc., and 
the livestock is kept not so much as a 
business but more as a side line, to 
care for waste land and waste pro- 
ducts, then I would not advocate the 
silo; for there is, under such condi- 
tions, a surplus of rough feed gener- 
ally and the cash that would be used 
in harvesting silage had better be 
used for the purchase of concentrated 
feeds, rich in protein, to supplement 
the roughness already on hand in 
abundance. 

Then where only a little stock is 
kept (four to six head of cattle) there 
is a good deal of difficulty experienc- 
ed in keeping silage from molding, be- 
cause of small amounts used daily, and 
the extra benefit secured from the use 
of silage is offset very largely by the 
trouble and extra work incurred to 
avoid waste of the feed. And the fact 
cannot be disputed that more labor is 
required to handle ensilage when 
feeding than is required to handle 
dry feed. And better sheiters are 
necessary, I believe, where ensilage is 
fed in the winter than 


are required 
when dry feed is used. And more 
trouble, too, is experienced in keep- 


ing the bedding of the sheds in pro- 
per conditions. 

Now let us turn to the side of the 
like best to consider, 

reasons why we should 
The first, in my opinion, 
the use of silage we 
succulent feed for the cattle 
during every month in the year, and 
this fact means, probably, better di- 
gestion and in consequence better use 
of all feeds consumed. 

Then to all thrifty farmers, to 
whom waste is abhorent, the silo ap- 
peals, for in this way, only, can the 
entire feed value of the corn or sor- 
ghum plants be secured, and when 
the livestock is on hand to make use, 
in the silo, of the corn stalks—that 
are burned or that go into manure 
before their feed value is secured—on 
the farms of the United States, then 
will the gross incomes be increased by 
several hundred million dollars an- 
nually. 


for example, 
have silos. 
is that by 
have 


Silage appeals strongly to the cot- 
ton farmer, who wishes to use his 
cottonseed meal for feeding cattle 
and then keep on his farm the fertil- 
ity it carries; for it is pretty thor- 
oughly established now that, with sil- 
age to use as roughage, much larger 
amounts of the meal may be fed to 
cattle, with safety, than when dry 
feed must be depended upon. 

To-the farmer who is looking to 
economy of farming practice, the silo 
is a great aid, for when a heavy crop 
of corn has gone into the generous 
maw of the silo the field is free of all 
obstructions and the farmer may 
send his disk harrow afield and finish 
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—without any vexatious, obstructing 
corn shocks to interfere—the work 
of preparing the land for a fall grain, 
clover or other cover crop, that the 
summer cultivation of the corn crop 
has so well begun. And, too, he is en- 
abled to do this work in season that 
makes for certainty in the seeding of 
the oats or clover crops. 

So on the farm where the growing 
of livestock has assumed a prominent 
position, my belief is that the silo—if 
a good one—is a paying institution, in 
fact almost indispensable; while on 
the other hand, if conditions are as 
described in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, I think, as stated, that silo 
building had better wait; for a silo 
costs a good deal of money, if it is 
one of a permanent character, and 
there is considerable cash outlay in 
the filling of the silo that does not 
necessarily accompany the harvesting 
of dry fodder. A, L. FRENCH. 





Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 
HE state agricultural colleges, in 
cooperation with the United 

States Department of Agriculture, 
now maintain dairy experts who are 
glad to be of service to dairy farmers 
in their respective states. Write the 
one for your state if you need help. 

North Carolina—Alvin J. 


Reed, Raleigh. 





South Carolina—W, W. Fitzpatrick, Clem- 
son College. : 

Georgia—F,. H. Denniss, College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, 


Florida—C. L. Willoughby, Gainesville. 

Alabama—J. P. Quinerly, Auburn, 

Tennessee—C, A. Hutton, Extension De- 
partment, Knoxville, 

Mississippi—J. S. Moore, Agricultural Col- 
lege; L. A. Higgins, Starkville; J. P. LaMas- 





ter, Brookhaven, 
Louisiana—C, H. Staples, Baton Rouge. 
Texas—J. W. Ridgeway, College Station; J. 
L. Thomas, College Station, Creamery Ex- 


tension, 
Virginia— W. D. Saunders, 
Oklahoma—T, W. Moseley 
Arkansas—R,. H. Mason, Little 
West Virginia—G. L, Oliver, 


Blacksburg, 

, Stillwater. 
Rock, 
Morgantown, 





Go make thy garden as fair 
Theu workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it and mend his own,—Selected. 


as thou can'st, 








What a world! What earth and sky; 


If we only knew 
What and where and how and why 
The sky is so blue, 
The birds’ notes so true 
The trees and flowers leaf and die— 
Our joys were then incomplete 
If life with love be not replete. 
So plant the trees! Feed the birds! Raise 
the flowers! 
Their shade, carols, bloom and colors are 
ours 


—Selected, 








WISE HOSTESS 


Won Her Guests to Postum 
“Three great 
my old school 
dz Lu rhters, 
“They were always complaining and 
taking medicine. | determined to 
rive them Postum instead of coffee 
7 they visited me, so without say- 
ing anything to them about it, I made 
a big pot of Postum the first morning. 

“Betore the meal was half over, 
each one passed up her cup to be re- 
filled, remarking how fine the ‘coffee’ 
was. The mother asked for a third 
cup and inquired as to the brand of 
coffee I used. I didn’t answer her 
question just then, for I heard her 
say a while before that she didn’t like 
Postum unless it was more than half 
coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the 
‘coffee’ she liked so well at breakfast 
was pure Postum, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly 
made. 

“T have been brought up from a 
nervous, wretched invalid, to a fine 
condition of physical health by leav- 
ing off coffee and using Postum. 

“T am doing all I can to help the 
world from coffee slavery to Postum 


drinkers 
and her 


coffee 
friend 


were 
two 


freedom, and have earned the grati- 
tude of many, many friends.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

30th forms are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Saturday, April 8, 1916] 
ADVANTAGES OF DAIRYING 


“Go to One End of the Cow and Feed 
Her, Then Go to Other End and 
Milk Out Pay and Profit” 


N A recent address Mr. Rabild of 

the Agricultural Department Dairy 
Work, who was born in Denmark, 
and who has been in dairy work from 
his youth up, expresses his great en- 
thusiasm for working with cows as 
follows: 

“I am so enthusiastic over dairying 
that I sometimes feel like paraphras- 
ing a hymn to read: 

“I want to be a dairyman 
And with the dairy stand,— 


Straw hat upon my forehead 
And a milk pail in my hand,” 





“The dairy business is one thing in 
which I feel that I can advise one’s 
going into unqualifiedly. I wouldn’t 
speak so of any other. Fruit farms 
and beef cattle are good businesses, 
but they are always subject to fluc- 
tuations, to excesses and shortnesses, 
and you often see men who have 
gone broke in these great occupa- 
tions. Not so with the dairy busi- 
ness. Your money comes back im- 
mediately. You don’t have to wait. 
As one of my neighbors said, I go to 
one end and feed my cow and then 
go to the other end and draw my pay. 

“They used to tell it that one of the 
bankers of Michigan was partial to 
dairymen and I think it was true. If 
the farmer applied for a loan, the 
banker looked through the wicker to 
see if there was milk on his boots. If 
there wasn’t, the banker shook his 
head and said, ‘money is mighty 
scarce, but I may let you have it with 
a couple of good endorsers.’ The 
reason was good; the dairymen were 
always making money. 

“But they say that if everybody 
goes into the business, it will soon be 
overstocked, won’t it? Besides, it is 
confining, they say. One man de- 
clares that he doesn’t like to be tied 
to a cow’s tail 365 days in the year. 
Well, it is confining. But you needn’t 
fear overdoing it. We have been 
preaching more dairies 15 years. In 
that time, we have seen butter go 
from 12 cents to 40 cents a pound. 
The population has increased more 
rapidly than the cow population.” 





Bite, Will You? 


HE price of cotton has been look- 

ing upward for a few days, as is 
its custom at this season of the year. 
Bite. Plant everything in cotton be- 
cause if the price should continue to 
go up until fall it may bring 20 cents. 
And if it don’t maybe you will make 
enough to pay for the “guanner.” It 
looks as if a big crop will be planted, 
and the prospect for the all-cotton 
farmer isn’t the brightest in the 
world.—Pageland Journal. 





$500 More a Year for the Average 
Southern Farmer 





(Concluded from page 9, this issue) 


this can be more economically done 
by the growth and use of the legumes 
rather than by the use of complete 
fertilizers, and that the mere grow- 
ing and taking of the legume crops 
from the soil without returning the 
mineral matters they take off will not 
be increasing but diminishing the fer- 
tility of the soil. A farmer in the far 
South recently wrote asking me why 
velvet beans failed now on land 
where they have been grown for a 
number of years. I told him that if 
he had been merely growing velvet 
beans and taking them off and re- 
turning nothing to the soil there was 
no wonder that they no _ longer 
throve. It is the use made of the le- 
gume crop that helps the land, while 


the mere growing and taking them | 


off will certainly impoverish the soil. 





A father, in a deathlike silence, called 
downstairs to his daughter, solemnly: 

“Hannah, what time it it?” 

A pause and Hannah answered: 

-“It’s just a quarter after 10, father,”’ 

“All right, and Hannah, don’t forget to 
start the clock again after the young man 
goes out to get his breakfast.’’—Washington, 
Star. 
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: A Standardized C : 
; tandaraize ar ; 
! Maxwell Motor Cars offer no In all-basic details the Maxwell ° 
; fads, no innovations, no eye- of last year was the same as the . 
| catching frills, no experimental present Maxwell. And the Max- 
| features. well of next year will be essen- | 
\ tially the same as its predec ; ° 
s We could build cars of two or “ , 4 sir : 

three different sizes. We could Of course, we are continually M 

make any and every kind of an ¢xperimenting, testing and taking 

engine that has ever been tried advantage of the progress made in i 
H out on a patient and unsuspecting the engineering and metallurgical H 
i public. sciences. But we know and Max- i 
H well owners know that our car, in | 
| We could constantly make its class, is the finished and recog- | 
e oe poy out bps age nized standard of value. : 
© utionary and untried models to , . 
| stimulate interest for the passing The Maxwell policy of concen- i 
| qneneret trating on one and only one 
Ni | , car, of devoting every energy and I 
sii But we do not do these things resource to such minor improve- ® 
I and we will not. Because we ments as time may develop, as- 1 
don’t have to. Because our car sures you of two things—that you | 
\ is sought solely on its solid, sub- will never suffer any abnormal I 
: stantial and demonstrated merits. loss by the introduction of a : 
| cheap car, made only to sell i 
i! Maxwell Motor Cars are stan- rather than to serve, and that 
| dardized products. They repre- when buying a Maxwell you will MI 
© sent a definite and known quan- always be able to get the greatest : 
I tity. They areasnearly astaple possible established motor car l 
commodity as any automobile value per dollar of your invest- 
I can be. ment. y 
| The World's Champion Endurance Car It 
| ! 
i i 
| ! 
® rH 
) 1 
° H 
| i 
| | 
i iW 
| Touring Car, commgateny equipped, including Electric Starter | 
l and Lights, $655, f. o. b. Detroit. Four other body styles. e 
: I 
, ! 
: : 
| | 
il : ! 
: MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN ; 
| Write to Dept. 19 for our catalog giving detailed specifications and our booklet | 
\j “22,000 Miles Without Stopping.” i 
—— a i \ ee —( 1 or m— 1 i) —ISS eco iis oe =O 
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WHMIS 


PRINGE 
ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


makes you 
want to fire 
up your old 


jimmy pipe! 


Copyright 1916 
y R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 


RINCE ALBERT tobacco throws open 


the gates to every man fond of a pipe or 
a makin’s cigarette—it’s so friendly! Just makes smoke 
joy possible for all degrees of tender tongues and tastes! The 


patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
And you can’t get better proof than the 
fact that Prince Albert is today smoked 
not only throughout the United States, 


but all over the world! 


First thing you do next, locate that old jimmy 
pipe or the makin’s papers; invest 5c or 10c 
And fall to like you are 
on the right track. For Prince Albert is better 
than the kindest word we ever have said about 


for a supply of P. A. 


it. And you'll find that’s a fact! 


You can buy Prince Albert everywhere 
bag, Sc; or the tidy red 
d tin humi- 

lors or in the handsome crystal-glass 
pound humidor we h sponge-moistener top 


in the toppy red 


tin, 10c; inp or hal: 








that keeps P. A. fi 


On the reverse te of this tidy red 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


tin you will read: ‘‘Process Pat- 
ented July 30th, 1907,” which 
has made three men smoke Pipes 
where one smoked before! 
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No More Blind 








Get More Good 


From Guano 


Cole Guano Distributors enable 
you to apply guano to growing 
plants and get more good from 
it—prevent leaching. Made in 
many styles with opening and 
covering plows. Get catalogue. 


hands. 





velvet beans, peanuts, beans, etc. 


ty about planting. 







cut-off to injure the & 
seed or wear out. 
You see the sced selected 
and planted as tenderly and 
surely as if with your own 


This is just the way it looks when you are 
walking behind it to plant your corn, peas, 


Plants Spanish Peanuts in the hull. 
means no more blind planting—no more damage to tender seed—no skips—no uncertain- 


Yi i241 


ZZ 


Plant 






Note how each seed 
“kf Passes up in plain 
Pi sight and drops in- 
to the spout at top 
of the plate—not bruised 
and forced out at the bot- 
tom under a mass of seed. 























It 


re COLE 27 


The seed plate does not lie flat, as in all 
other planters. Instead, it runs at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Only the lower part of the 
seed plate is covered with seed. This plate 
has carefully shaped cups on the edge. One 
by one the seed are dropped into the spout 
at the top of the plate right before your 
very eyes. As the plate turns, all of the 
seed except those in the cups fall back into 


the hopper. ‘The drop is so accurate that 
you save the labor of re-planting and thin- 
ning out. Use the Cole Plain View Planter 
and drop your corn just as you want it te 
stand, ‘There isa selected Cole merchant 
in your county who will supply youand guare 
antee satisfaction. Write for his name art 
our new 1916 catalog of Improved Imple- 
ments—sent FREE upon request. _ (10, 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box300, Charlotte, N.C. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I 


Progressive Farmer.” 


saw your advertisement in The 
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HOW TO MAKE COTTAGE CHEESE 


Good Flavor and Uniformity of Pro- 
duct Are Important—How to Get 
These Qualities 


N MAKING cottage cheese, the 
first and most important essential 
is good flavor, and the next is the un- 
iformity of the product. A good flav- 
ored cheese can only be made from 





| clean skim milk that has not been 
allowed to become too sour. 

The home method of cottage 
cheese-making _ consists in placing 
turdled milk, either heated or un- 
heated, in a cheesecloth or cotton 








| 


| amount. 
| milk 
| pint to five pounds of curd. 


bag which is hung up and allowed to 
drain until dry. This makes a fairly 
good dish for the home table, but for 
the market this method is unsatisfac- 
| tory, as a good keeping product with 
a uniform texture cannot be made in 
this way. 


To make a good market cheese, al- 
low the milk to become sour and 
firmly curdled. Break up the curd 


and heat to 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
in about 20, minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally while heating. Remove the 
whey by pouring through a cheese- 
cloth bag, allowing it to drain until 
no more appears. The higher the 
temperature to which the clabber is 
heated or, at a like temperature, the 
longer the curd remains in the hot 
whey, the harder and drier the cheese 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


It Pays to Have Cows Calve in the 
Fall 

NEIGHBOR tells me he doesn’t 

like his cows to calve in the fall 
or winter, because it takes more feed 
to winter a fresh cow than a dry one. 
The fact that he gets about half the 
milk in a year that the 
might give under other conditions 
doesn’t concern him. He expects lit- 
tle from his cows, and he gets what 
he expects. 


Same cCOw 


How much should one expect from 
a cow? I have two in mind. One 
calved December 19, 1914. Between 
then and November 12, last, she gave 
4,000 pounds of milk and raised a calf 
on half the milk till September that 
brought $30 at the barn. She calved 
again December 7, 1915. When her 
calf, a bull, was seven weeks old, he 
was sold for $22.50 at the barn, going 
to improve a herd of scrub cows in 
Stanly County. Since, I have been 
taking half a gallon of milk from her 
every morning and the rest goes to 
the Aberdeen-Angus bull calf we are 
raising to head our pure-bred herd. 
He gets more than three gallons a 
day. 

Cow No. 2 brought her first calf, a 
grade Angus heifer by Laird of Salis- 
bury, May 4, 1915. The calf, which 
had a little of the morning and all of 
the night milk till six months old, is 























| CONVENIENT FARM ARRANGEMENT FOR HEATING MILK IN MAKING COTTAGA 
Cc 


HBDESE 


will be. By regulating the time and 
temperature a cheese of a desired 
consistency can be made. The curd 


should be either worked thoroughly 
or run through a coarse meat chop- 
per. Salt to taste. One ounce of salt 
to five pounds of curd is a medium 
Add either cream or whole 
at. the rate of about one-half 
The soft- 


| ter the cheese the sooner it will spoil 





and sour, but it may be kept for sev- 
eral days in a cool place. The yield 
is about one pound per gallon of milk 
used. 

Marketing.—The cheese should be 
packed in neat, attractive packages. 
A number of styles are in rather gen- 
eral use, the most popular being the 
one-pound size Kleen Kup, Gem Fibre 
package, and a water-proof paper 
package used for carrying ice cream. 
It is well to line these packages with 
parchment paper. Cottage cheese 
should sell at from eight to ten cents 
per pound. 

Serving.—Cottage cheese may be 
served without other treatment, but 
the quality can be improved by the 
addition of cream. Additional salt 
and some pepper are sometimes used. 

Value—The food value of a pound 
of cheese where no cream is used is 
pound for pound about the same as 
that of beef steak; when well soak- 
ed with cream it has a greater food 
value. A gallon of skim milk has a 
feeding value of about three or four 


cents. The cheese from this same 
milk may be sold for ten cents. Why 
not convert some of this milk into 


W. 
N.C. 


H. EATON. 


pin money? 
West Raleigh, 


nearly as large as her mother, a med- 
ium-sized cow. 

Both cows get all they will eat, 
summer and winter, but since last 
May neither one has had one mouth- 
ful of feed that was not grown on 
this farm, nor have they had any cot- 
tonseed meal. Corn, oats, green corn 
stalks, clover, soy beans and lespe- 
deza hay, and corn stover has been 
their feed. CARL HAMMER. 

Salisbury, N. C. 





Cream Separator Pays With Four or 
Five Cows 


HE cream separator 

for separating the cream from 
the milk, almost instantaneously, by 
centrifugal force. Its advantages 
over the old methods of separation 
are: 

1. It takes out practically all the 
butter fat, and will save from $5 to 
$10 per cow each year over any other 
methods. 

2. Skim milk has its greatest feed- 


is a device 


ing value while warm, clean and 
sweet. 
3. The labor connected with the 


care of the milk can be decreased and 
the profits from the cows greatly in- 
creased because a better quality 
cream can be obtained. 

A cream separator is an investment 
and not an expense to any one who 
keeps four or five good cows, and 
wants to make butter or sell cream. 
It will almost pay for itself in one 
year, and a standard machine with 
proper care should last» ten years or 
longer.—J. M. Cadwallader, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
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SILAGE CROPS FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMERS 





Best Types of Corn—Corn and Sor- 
ghum Compared—Soy Beans for 
the Silo 


NE of the chief advantages of 
QO silage over hay consists in the 

fact that the total yield of feed 
per acre is usually larger in silage 
crops. This, in turn, is due to the 
coarser character 
of material that it 
is possible to place 
in the silo. 
Among the coarse 
and heavy yield- 
ing crops for the 
silo, corn ranks 
first. It deserves 
this first place be- 
cause of its large 
yield, its ease of 
cultivation, the relative richness of 
corn silage in carbohydrates (because 
of the large amount of nearly mature 
grain contained therein), and because 
of the ease of harvesting the crop of 
silage corn, either by machinery or 
by hand. 


The Best Kind of Corn for the Silo 
NFORTUNATELY, there are too 


few experiments to determine the 
relative yields of the different types 
and varieties of Southern corn when 
used for silage, so that for the pres- 
ent the practice must be based on 
general conditions and common us- 
age rather than on accurate experi- 
mental data. In general, a variety of 
corn to be especially suited for the 
silo should be one making a large 
tonnage and having also a large pro- 
portion of leaves and ears as com- 
pared with stalk. However, we must 
make an exception of the rather 
small-stalk Southern varieties, such 
as Cocke, and of course we would not 
consider as desirable for silage corn 
any of the very early, nor indeed any 
of the Northern varieties, since all 
of these latter make a smaller ton- 
nage than do native Southern kinds. 
The writer’s personal preference, 
based largely on experience with sil- 
age cutters of smaller capacity than 
many of those now in use, is for the 
tall prolific Southern varieties, such 
as Mosby and Hastings. The slender 
ears of these have less tendency than 
in the case of large-eared varieties 
to choke a small cutter. Of course in 
using them one runs some risk that 
on poor land and in very dry seasons 
these varieties may develop only 
nubbins,—that is, a relatively small 
proportion of grain. 


PROF. DUGGAR 


The Sorghums for Silage 


HILE corn should continue to 

maintain its position as a crop 
most generally suitable for the silo, 
yet for special conditions other crops 
may also be employed. Among other 
coarse plants for making silage of the 
same general nature but somewhat 
less rich than corn silage are the sor- 
ghums. Here the preference is gen- 
erally given to the medium large 
varieties of sweet sorghum, of which 
Orange may be taken as a type. It is 
probable that the extremely large va- 
rieties of sweet sorghum, with which 
the writer has had no experience as 
silage crops, including the Gooseneck 
or so-called Texas Seeded Ribbon cane 
and the local kind grown in Alabama 
under the name of October cane or 
Florida cane, may be found especially 
desirable. Certainly our experience 
shows that they make an immense 
yield, and thrive on land so poor or 
so dry that corn would be unsatisfac- 
tory. 


The question of doubt in the writ- 
er’s mind is just how well the pieces 
of the coarse sorghum stalk of these 
large varieties will be eaten by stock. 
The same question exactly arises in 
regard to Mexican June corn, which 
seems especially promising for the 
silo by reason of the immense size of 
the plant. Among the other advant- 
ages of Mexican June corn are its 
hardiness toward drouth, and the 








Uncle John Says— 











I ain’t a cussin’ man, but every time I 
_ pass Bijah Beanpole’s washed-off field 
' the strain on me’s almost too great to 


bear. 





fact that the stalk seems to contain 
more sugar than in the case of other | 
varieties of corn. 

The silage from sorghum is less nu- 
tritious than that from corn, as 
shown by the following figures from 
Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding” giving 
digestible nutrients per 100 pounds 
of each: 





Crude Carbo- Fat | 
Protein hydrates 

Corn silage, well matur- 
CH nc ccc cc cccccerce F ioe 15.0 0.7 
SOVHMGME 66 ce wa 486 0% 0.6 11.6 0.5 | 
Japanese sugar cane is another | 
crop that may be advantageously ; 
used in the silo. Its advantages over | 
all the crops mentioned above is that | 
even above the central part of the 
Gulf States this plant springs up year 
after year from the old roots, and on 
good land properly fertilized it makes 

a large tonnage. 


A Legume for Mixing With Corn 
Silage 


HE chief modification needed in 

common silage practice is to 
grow for mixing with the corn a suit- 
able legume. The effect of such a 
mixture is to make a silage that is 
more nearly a_ balanced _ ration, 
though perhaps it is not practicable 
to include a sufficient proportion of 
any legume to dispense entirely with 
the feeding of some cottonseed meal 
or velvet beans in connection with 
silage. The most suitable legume 
that we have found for the silo is the 
soy bean. The variety chosen should 
usually be the late or Mammoth 
Southern Yellow, though some of the 
newer, large, late varieties may also 
be employed. 


There is an advantage in growing 
the soy beans and the corn separate- 
ly, mixing them only as they pass 
through the cuttter. The proportion 
would vary with the relative acreage 
and annual yield of each. I think it 
would be well to aim at mixing one 
ton of green soy beans with each 
two tons of corn silage as both are 
passed through the cutter. One ad- 
vantage of growing the two plants 
separately rather than in a mixture is 
that separation permits corn to oc- 
cupy the richer land, leaving the 
poorer land to the legume. One 
might then plant for the silo as many 
acres of Late Southern Yellow soy 
beans as of corn and expect to har- 
vest about half as many tons of green 
soy beans as of green corn, One is 
also safe in planting more than the 
required area of soy beans, since an 
excess of this crop not needed for the 
silo may be used for hay or hogged 
off. 

The man who owns a corn harves- 
ter is much more free to grow for the 
silo soy beans and sorghum than is 
the man who must harvest these by 
hand, for both require more hard la- 
bor in harvesting than does corn. 





J. F. DUGGAR. 
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». WITTE SURPLUS SIX”, 
‘ TN PULLS 9 HP 


10}. 6 & 4 


ANY SIZE— 2,3.4,G. 
8,12,1G,OR 22 H.P. 
ALL LESS THAN 


DISTILLATE OR G $17S° Per H.P. 


| DO DAYS IN WHICH TO TRY AWITTE 


MY 1916 Model engines are the greatest value that I have 
known to be offered at anything like the price. All sizes 
will pull from 30 to 50 per cent over factory rating. They 
are sturdy and dependable—expert built and high quality in 

every respect. Lowest cost of operation. 
want you to be the judge of my engine, Write 


Trial I 
Offer today for my free trial offer. Fird out for your- 
Easy Terms self that WITTE engines are not ‘‘cheap’’ engines 
but are high quality engines priced low. Use 
one on your farm—try it out thoroughly—and 
let me know your decision. 


KEROSENE, GASOLINE, NAPHTHA, | 


| 


| 








Don’t buy amy engine blindly. Send 
for thisbook. Learn ‘‘inside’’ facts about 
the engine business. Full of interesting 
—some startling—information. 


ED. H. WITTE, Witte Engine Works 


9359 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2359 Empire Buildidg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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That Bridge“ 
Must Go! 


The ‘‘Safety First’’ idea rules the country today. The public 
is demanding that the highways be made as safe as the rail- 
roads and traction lines. Wooden bridges must give way to 


“ARMCO conavettes CULVERTS 


These culverts are not only absolutely safe but moderate in 
first cost, inexpensive of installation and entirely free from 
up-keep costs. The fact that they are made of ‘“‘ARMCO” 
IRON insures unequalled rust resistance and life-time service. 


Specify “Armco” (American Ingot) Iron and insist on seeing the Triangle 
Trade-Mark on every section. This is your assurance that your taxes are 
being spent for the public benefit. 


For full information on “Armco” Iron Culverts, Flumes, Sheets, Roof- 
ing and Formed Products, write the manufacturer in your vicinity, or 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












Wh A Lip YP YYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
10-bar 47 in., all No. 9 423¢ 
fence, 12 in. stay - - 4 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


eo $1.50 f 1 and one new sub 

1.50 for one renewal and one ne - 

DIRECT from FACTORY scription for one year each if sent im to- 
Write postal for complete price list gether; or 


2. f th early b- 
STANDARD SUPPLY HOUSE scons ak = Po Pa A te Boo 


ving 
Noblesville gy of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


PY buy US. Advertised woods 
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things. 
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of our 20-page, instructive book, 


plant diseases, 





Bept. 38, Milwaukee, Wis. 










Pests and Their Control.’’ Send for it today— 
tells how toget rid of all bugs, worms and 


CORONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


The Universal 
s Insecticide 


Then YOU Get the 
Fruit and the 
Worms Don’t 


Why let the bugs and worms 
spoil your fruit and vegeta- 
bles, ruin your trees and rob you of 
pleasure and profit? You can rid 
your place of pests just as the com- 
mercial orchardist and gardener does 
by using 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide 


This mos. efficient bug-killer known to 


science is now sold in small packages to meet the urgent need of the man 
with a small garden or a few fruit trees and bushes. 
Kills everything that eats leaves. 
the muss and trouble of a sloppy spraying mixture. 
Use *“‘Corona Dry” first—before the bugs start to eat your growing 
Get it where you buy your seeds. 
“Corona Dry’’ through a cheese-cloth bag or small bel- 
For larger plots we advise using the Corona f= 
Hand Duster. Ask tosee it when you buy “Corona Dry.” | 
Your address on a post card will bring, at once, free copy 


Applied dry—in dust form—without 
No costly equipment. 


If your garden is small dust on 
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NOWING the 




















conditions in your harvest 


fields as well as you do, it will be an easy 
matter for you to pick out the right grain binder for 
your work. Note the details of construction — How 


is the main frame built? 


Is the main wheel large 


enough and wide enough to give plenty of traction? 
Is there a simple means provided for quickly and easily 
taking the strain off the canvas at night, or when the 
binder is out of use? Are ball and roller bearings provided to 
lighten the draft? Will the elevator take care of both light and 


heavy stands of grain? Isthe knotter simple and sure in action? 
These are the things that count. 


In the 


HC binders— Champion, Deering, McCormick, Mil- 


waukee, Osborne and Plano —these things and all other details 


are taken care of. 


Own an IH C binder. : 
The same arguments hold good for the twine you use. 


Ask 


for and insist upon getting anI H C twine, made to work in the 
binder you buy, and sold at the lowest price consistent with 


IHC qualit 


Your incall dealer can furnish you with I H C binders, repairs 


and twine. 


See him or write to us for complete information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Champion Deering 


McCormick Milwaukee 


(Incorporated) 


USA 
Osborne Plano 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 


for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this " 
proposition when you renew. 
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1 1 Bohon Fence 
Under guarantee 
4 * Bueked be $30,000 








Bond. All wire is heavily galvanized, 
fitted with special bent wire lock clip. 

Write for Free Catalog 
of fences, buggies, wagons, harness, 
kitchen cabinets, farm implements, 
sewing machines, incubators, etc. 


Sent FREE. 
i D.T.Bohon,292 1 MainSt. ,Harrodsburg,Ky. 




























































THE COOPERATIVE COW-TEST- 
ING ASSOCIATION 


A Great Agency in Promoting the 
Dairy Industry—How the Associa- 
tions Are Operated 

be of 


T MAY 
ern readers to know of a co- 


Operative farmers’ movement in 
the North that is bringing great fi- 
nancial benefits to the members and 
promoting the codperative and social 
spirit of the community. This is the 
farmers’ coOperative cow-testing as- 
sociation. It is generally agreed that 
the cow-testing association has had 
more influence in promoting the in- 
terests of dairy farmers than any 
other movement. There are now over 
210 active cow-testing associations in 
the United States, 45 of which are in 
Wisconsin, the leading state in the 
dairy industry, and rightfully, then, 
the leader in the number of cow-test- 
ing associations. 


interest to South- 


Objects of the Associations 


HESE associations are composed 
of those wishing to promote their 
dairy interests, whether they be farm 
owners or renters. Twenty-six or 
more farmers form an _ association. 
The objects of these associations are: 
1. To find out the milk and butter 
fat produced, the cost of feed, and the 
net profit from each cow. 


2. To secure the suggestions and 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


work done varies with the number of 
cows and the salary paid to the tes- 
ter, but in Wisconsin the usual cost is 
$1.25 per cow per year. This is cheaper 
than most farmers can possibly do it 
for themselves, even if they would. 
The great objection to the farmer do- 
ing it himself is that he does not do it 
regularly. If he is busy haying or at 
other work on the farm, he will ne- 
glect the testing and a record irregu- 
larly kept has little value. 

These associations are great teach- 
ers of the different values of cows. 
Many cows from all outside appear- 
ances are of equal value. In one of 
our associations just completing its 
year’s work, one of the cows produc- 
ed a net profit of $97.98 for the year 
while another cow receiving about 
the same amount of feed and care 
produced a loss for the year of $3.05. 

Some of the Benefits 
HE benefits of this codperative 
movement may be briefly stated: 

1. It enables the farmer to know 
just how he is marketing his grain 
and hay, because it tells what each 
cow produces in milk and butter fat 
from the feed given during the year. 

2. It makes it possible for the 
farmer to build up a high producing 
herd, by disposing of the low produc- 
ing cows and raising calves from only 
the high producers. 

3. It is of material assistance in re- 
ducing feed bills and at the same time 
G STRAIGHT BACK 
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4QONG TOBTUOUS Mike VEING 


A COW OF EXCELLENT TYPE, WITH POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN JUDGING A 


COW INDICATED 


assistance of a trained man in dairy 
husbandry. 

3. To codperate in the purchase of 
whatever feed is needed. 

4. To secure community codpera- 
tion and social intercourse. 

These 26 or more men meet and el- 
ect their officers, and a man called the 
“tester” is hired to do the work. This 
man comes to the farm in the after- 
noon, weighs and samples the milk 
from each cow, and weighs the feed 
given her. He spends the evening 
with the farmer, talking over differ- 
ent problems of feeding and manag- 
ing the dairy farm, and then in the 
morning he again takes weights and 
samples of the milk from each cow. 
He then tests the milk for butter fat, 
and from these data figures the 
amount of butter fat produced for 
the month, the returns for the milk 
or butter fat sold, the cost of feed, 
the net profit, the cost of producing 
one pound of fat and 100 pounds of 
milk, and the returns for $1 expended 
for feed. He then enters these dif- 
ferent items for each cow in the herd 
record book, which the farmer retains 
on the farm. Each month the tester 
visits the farm, secures the data and 
records it in the farmer’s herd book. 
Thus at the end of the association 
year the farmer has a complete re- 
cord by the month, for the year, on 
the cost and returns, and can tell just 
what each cow has been doing for 
him, for what he has been doing for 
her, 


Putting the Dairy on a Business Basis 


HIS is putting the dairy on a bus- 

ness basis, and making it possible 
for the farmer to weed out the un- 
profitable cows and to replace them 
with cows that will return from $1.50 
to $2.50 for every $1 worth of feed 
given them. The cost of having this 


‘ 

getting more products in return, 
through feeding the economically bal- 
anced rations suggested by the field 
man. 

4. A great amount of money is 
saved by buying feed in carload lots, 
at a time of the year when feed prices 
are low. 

5. It increases the value of his 
cows when offered for sale, because 
the records of production and its 
cost, by an impartial party, are the 
best judges of a cow’s value. 


6. The codperative spirit along 
various “tines is greatly promoted 


through the monthly meetings of the 
membership. 
7. The whole proposition increases 


interest in dairy work, especially 
among the younger people. It puts 


the whole dairy business on a busi- 
ness basis and causes the young peo- 
ple to take more interest in it. It also 
causes the boys and the hired men to 
take more interest in the work, for it 
seems to develop a rivalry among 
them and an interest in the individual 
cow, or the cows that each has to 
care for. 

Because of the few cows and their 
scattered location, I suppose such as- 
sociations can be formed in but few 
sections of the South. An association 
was recently formed at Morristown, 
Tennessee, and will be watched with 
interest by men in that and. adjoining 
states. But where it is not possible 
to cooperate in hiring a man, it is of- 
ten possible for a few neighbors to 
buy their feed in large quantities, and 
to use a small Babcock tester codper- 
atively. Information regarding the 
calculation of rations, the making of 
the Babcock test and other items in 
more profitable dairying can be ob- 
tained from the state agricultural col- 
lege. NOEL NEGLEY. 

Madison, Wis. 
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INCREASES CREAM YIELD ONE- 
FOURTH 


By Saving All Cream, Separator May 
Earn About Enough in a Year to 
Pay for Itself 


OULD you, Mr. Dairy Farmer, 
you who have four or more cows 
—would you care to invest a small sum 
in a machine that would add one- 
fourth to the cream proceeds, provide 





fresh skim milk for feeding to the: 


young stock, enable you to get sweet 
cream at any season of the year, and 
save the housewife no end of labor? 
Would you stretch a point to get a 
machine like this? Then, say the 
dairy experts at Clemson College, buy 
a good cream separator. 

Farmers who use a cream separator 
are frequently amazed at the increase 
in the quantity of butter they make. 
It is not uncommon to hear a farmer 
say that he makes as much butter 
from four cows as he used to make 
from five when he was raising cream 
in pans or crocks. Moreover, the sav- 
ing of labor and the ease with which 
sweet cream can be obtained at any 
season of the year are other separa- 
tor advantages that are worth even 
more than the saving in butter fat. 
Skim milk fed fresh from the separa- 
tor is warm and has saved the lives 
of many calves that would have been 
fed on cold milk or on no milk at all. 

Do not make the mistake of buying 


in during the fall by the open-furrow 
method, 


Third Year—Oats followed by soy beans 
which in turn are to be followed by fall seed- 
ing of rye alone or rye with crimson clover, 

In the Piedmont sections where red 
clover and small grains are grown the 
rotations given above for the moun- 
tain section should be found ordinar- 
ily to give very good returns. For 
the sandy and sandy loam soils of the 
Coastal Plain section of the South 
the following rotation should be 
found to give good results: 

First Year—Corn followed by oats and 
vetch, crimson clover alone or crimson clover 
with rye and oats. 

Second Year—The cover crops followed by 
soy beans in rows. During the fall an early 
maturing rye like the Abruzzi variety being 
put in after the soy beans. 

Third Year—Cotton with crimson clover 
and rye sown in the crop after the first 
picking. 

Another rotation where corn, pea- 
nuts and cotton are grown is as fol- 
lows: 

First Year—Corn withy soy beans or cow- 
peas followed by a fall seeding of rye. 

Second Year—Peanuts followed by rye us- 
ing an early growing variety. 

Third Year—Cotton with rye and crimson 
clover sown between the rows after the first 


picking. 
C. B. WILLIAMS. 





Ten Reasons for Having a Silo 


ERE are 10 reasons why every 

farmer who keeps 
-should have a silo. They were formu- 
lated by Professor J. H. Skinner, of 
Purdue University. 


1. The silo preserves the palatabil- 

















HOW THE CREAM SEPARATOR PAYS 


The above 


loss, 26.2 pounds; on right, water dilution, 
tco small or too cheap a separator. 
One of the standard makes will last 
for years and is one of the best in- 
vestments that a farmer can make. 
Every farmer who has as many as 


four cows should have a dairy separa- 
tor. 





Soy Beans in Rotation 

S INDICATED last week, it is our 
% belief that the chief value of this 
crop for Southern farmers wiil be for 
soil-improving purposes. In order to 
use it to best advantage it will be 
necessary for farmers to adopt some 
system of crop rotation in which soy 
beans come in at least once in the ro- 
tation. Below we are giving a few 
rotations which are given purely as 
suggestive for mountain and Pied- 
mont soils and also for coastal plain 
soils. In the mountain sections where 
small grain, corn, rye and crimson 
clover may be grown we would sug- 
gest the following rotations as ones 
that would ordinarily give good re- 
sults: 


Rotation No. 1 

First Year—Corn with soy beans sown in 
the corn, and wheat sown in the fall after 
the corn is removed, 

Second Year—Wheat with red clover sown 
on the wheat in the spring. 

Third Year—Red clover. 

Rotation No. 2 

First Year—Corn with crimson clover 
alone or with oats or rye. 

Second Year—Soy beans for hay after 
crimson clover, or clover mixture, followed 
t seeding of rape and crimson clover for 
#vazing purposes, 

Third Year—Soy beans followed by rye. 

For the Piedmont section where 
corn, cotton and oats are important 
crops it is suggested that the follow- 
ing will give good results ordinarily: 

First Year—Corn with cowpeas or soy 


beans sown broadcast or in rows in the corn. 
Second Year—Cotton followed by oats put 


illustration shows the amount of butter lost in skim milk from one cow in 
one year by different methods of separating cream, 
i.2 pounds; next, deep setting method, loss, 


On left, cream separator used, loss 
10.1 pounds; next, shallow pan method, 
loss, 40.5 pounds. 
ity and succulence of the green corn 
plant for winter feeding. 
2. It helps to make use of the en- 
tire corn plant. 
3. The silo increases the livestock 
capacity of the farm. 
4. Silage is a good summer feed 
when pastures are short. 


5. Because of the small amount of | 


ground space required by the silo it 


is an economical means of storing 


forage. 

6. The silo prevents waste of corn 
stalks, leaves and husks, which con- 
tain about two-fifths of the feeding 
value of the corn plant. 

7. The silo located near the feed 
manger is an assurance of having 
feed near at hand in stormy as well 
as fair weather. 

8. The silo assists in reducing the 
cost of gains in fattening cattle and 
sheep. 

9. Silage greatly increases the 
milk flow during the winter season 
and decreases the cost of production. 

10. There are no stalks to bother 
in the manure when corn is put into 
the silo. 

All should understand that silage is 
not a complete or balanced ration. It 
is a succulent feed and should be sup- 
plemented with some balancing dry 
feed. 





MY GARDEN 


I have a quiet garden 
All full of hollyhocks, 

And columbine and foxglove, 
And white and scarlet phlox, 


And dainty sweet alyssum, 
Where hover swarms of bees; 

And swaying, graceful poppies, 
And fragrant, shy sweet peas. 


The hummingbirds, like jewels, 
Flash gleaming to and fro 
O’er beds of modest pansies, 
And dahlias in a row. 
—Shella Calbraith .in Countryside. 
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the dent before building a silo—build now, 

and be prepared for drouth, a short 
im season, or other emergency. 

aa — DON’T WAIT until your wheat is 
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the coupon NOW. 


603w Interstate Bank Bldg. 


A CS EE EO CO gee Go 
Please send me, FREE, your 
APM WIBNO Soo 5 cccc sc cccccnnsss..0 +0 
House Plans, (Hediom Priced).. 
House Plans, west Priced).. 
Miscellaneous Farm Buildings, 














et eee” ee ee 
j’ THIS SPRING—NOW-—is the time 
to prepare for the storage needs for the 
coming season’s crop on your farm. 


tl DON’T WAIT until your corn is in 


ready to thresh before providing bins— you 

know there’s no time to buil 
harvest is on, and it’s the man prepared to 
hold his crop who gets the top prices. 


YOU CAN get back in one season 
the building cost of a strong, durable, 
* economical silo or grain bin of 


“Southern Yellow Pine 


Dp The Wood of Service 
“we 


Prepare for the most prosperous year you 
ever had — the extra profits from silage—stored 
feed and wheat held for the top market price 
are the Cream of the farm income—don’t be 
satisfied with the Skimmed Milk. 


We will send you, FREE, the best book ever published on 
building and using silos; and we will send you, also FREE, detailed 
working plans of servicable, easily constructed grain bins, hog 
houses, or other farm structures, 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


TE a eee 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 603w Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 
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Use that Foresight and fill out 


New Orleans, La. 
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DEATH to the Bug —LIFE to the Plant. 


Stonecypher’s lrish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. Maybe applied as 


powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant. 
Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give your 


dealer 25c fora big can. 


not as represented, ree 


turn the empty can and get your money back. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we will send you a can direct on receipt of 25C. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 





WESTMINSTER, S. C. 











311,711 ACRES OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC LANDS 


TO BE SOLD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


40 Years to Pay 


The State of Oklahoma will sell at auction state and school lands located in Kiowa, Wood- 
ward, Ellis, Harper, Beaver, Texas and Cimarron Counties. Some of these lands are agricult- 
ural and some are grazing; some are improved but a large percent is vacant. Home seekers 
should write to the School Land Department and get a pamphlet describing each tract of land 


that will be offered for sale. 
Address all communications to 


G. A. SMITH, Secretary 


S Per Cent. Interest 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

















son Tires are rut, oil and gas- 
oline proof and wonderfully 
resilient and easy riding. 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the won- 
derful service qualities of 
Brictson Pneumatic Tires. 
Don’t pay unless _ satisfied. 
Write today for details of Free 
Trial Plan and descriptive book. 
THE BRICTSON MFC. CO 



















wen 746 BrictsonBldg, Brookings,S.D.J 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a gpecial club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


Because a clean, well-edited, high- 
———. class farm paper editori- 
ally creates a desire for certain com- 
modities. 


This being so, a market is created 
for various things and the buyer 
is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! 
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Right Now 


you need a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FEEDING VALUE OF SILAGE 





according to the crop from which it is made, the degree of matur- 

ity of the crop, and other factors. The figures in the following 
table, taken from Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding,” show the average 
amount of digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of silage and other succu- 
lent feeds: 


T= chemical composition and nutritive value of silage will vary 
































Digestible Dry Matter 
Ges Total Dry 
| Top Matter Protein | betesnty | Fat 
— drates q 
] mn Green f6QGEr COP ...6.6ccees | 20.7 pounds | 1.0 pounds | 12.2 pounds | 0.4 pounds 
2 ‘ Cove GUATE 22. ccccccvccvecce | 26.4 pounds | 1.4 pounds | 14,2 pounds .7 pounds 
Green sorghum fodder ....... | 20.6 pounds -6 pounds | 11.6 pounds .3 pounds 
Sorghum silage .......--e-+05 | 23.9 pounds -1 pounds | 13.5 pounds -2 pounds 
Uncured red clover .......... 29.2 pounds 2.9 pounds 13.6 pounds -7 pounds 
Clover silagwe .......cccscccas 28.0 pounds 1.5 pounds 9.2 pounds -5 pounds 
Uncured soy bean ..........-- 24.9 pounds 3.1 pounds | 11.0 pounds -5 poundg 
Soy BGat SNARES. 665660 e605 25.8 pounds 2.7 pounds 9.6 pounds 1.3 pounds ; 
Uncured cowpeas ..........-+ 16.4 pounds 1.8 pounds 8.7 pounds -2 pounds { 
Cowpea vine silage .......... 20.7 pounds | 1.5 pounds 8.6 pounds -9 pounds 
e e e e Pasture BT@SS ....cceceeccees 20.0 pounds 2.5 pounds 10.1 pounds -5 pounds 
st oe If you are still using some gravity or setting Oats and peas (uncured) .| 20.3 pounds 1.8 pounds | 10.2 pounds 4 pounds 
= f ‘ PROT NC eid. OU aie v.66 slain 5 5k 9.1 pounds 1.0 pounds 5.5 pounds -2 pounds 
process oO creaming— eee 13.5 pounds 1.8 pounds | 9.8 pounds -l pounds 
‘ Sugar-beet pulp (wet) ....... 10.2 pounds | 6 Pounds | 7.7 pounds | .6ic cesses 
BECAUSE your cows have likely freshened now and your supply of ESE Nk ee eee 15.8 pounds | _.5 pounds |_7.7 pounds | __ .2 pounds 








milk is greater. 

BECAUSE your spring work requires every minute of your time 
and a good cream separator will be a great time and labor saver. 

BECAUSE your young calves will thrive best with warm, sweet 
separator skim-milk. 

BECAUSE with your increased milk flow your greater waste of 
cream, without a good cream separator, must run into more money 
than you can afford to lose. 


Qnd—If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= inferior separator whether new or old— 


BECAUSE the losses of the poor separator from incomplete skim- 
ming, and the tainted product of the hard-to-clean and unsanitary sep- 
arator mean most when your volume of milk is the greatest. 

BECAUSE of the ample and “riore than advertised” capacity of the 
De Laval, you can separate more quickly and save time when time 
3 means most to you. 


BECAUSE an Improved De Laval Cream 
Separator is so much simpler and more easily 
handled and cared for than any other, and you 
can’t afford to waste time these busy days 
fussing with an inferior or half worn-out 
machine. 


BECAUSE the De Laval Separator of today 
is just as superior to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting. 

Let the De Laval start saving cream for 
you right now. See the nearest De Laval 


agent at once, or if you do not know him, 
write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power | 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will do. By its efficiency and economy in 
us€, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 

Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shearing cut. 10 iengths of cut, 5-16 to 2}4 inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers. One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower, on 


APPLETON 






















Se Mati 
FREE book on Silage. 
Explains how e'oing doubles 
feed values of crc ps; describes 
alltypes ofsilos,how built,etc., 


y full of silage and silo facts of 
Batavia, Ill. real value. Sent free—writel 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any 
height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle, 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., 


















Light Rynning rr 

ae THE KING OF ENSILAGE CUTTERS” 
PISITI GLI is known everywhere for its great Ae 
simplicity, strength and durability, its = ae =" 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 
stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to do more 
and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 
teron the market. Write for catalog and proof. : 
GEHL BROS. MFG. CO., 1117 S. Water St., West Bead, 



















HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
ress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 

he state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 

will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 
given. 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 


delivery 


























One Progressive Woman's Dairy 


Experience 
ANUARY, 1915, found us with three 
pure-bred registered Guernsey 


cows, and two young high-grade heif- 
ers that freshened for the first time 
during the latter part of April, the 
three registered ones bringing calves 
in May and July. 

We allowed the calves to remain 
with the mothers only one day. We 
fed the fresh whole milk for the first 
three or four weeks, then the skim- 
med milk and a good quality of milk 
feed. We find it is much better to 
wean the calves on the start. It is 
much less trouble than having to turn 
the calves to the cows and separate 
at each milking time, also much 
cleaner, and saves time and strength, 
and I am sure the cow does much bet- 
ter without a lusty calf hunching and 
fighting for more than its share of 
milk. 

The separator is much better than 
the old way of straining mitk in pans 
and skimming, for the separator gets 
all the cream and the calves and pigs 
get the skim milk while warm and 
sweet. 

By all means have each cow named 
and trained to come to her stali when 
called by name. They can soon be 
trained to know when wanted, and 
are much easier managed. The one 
thing that I really enjoy seeing on 
the farm more than any other is a 
pretty, well fed herd of cows, and the 
making of beautiful golden butter. 
Sometimes when my other half is at 
home he condescends to help do the 
milking, but for the life of us we can- 
not teach him the names of the dif- 
ferent cows and to call the one he 
wishes to milk. 

Our club of United Farm Women 
and a few in other communities have 
made and marketed 10,000 pounds of 
butter in the past year. One member 
sold something over 1,100 pounds 
from her herd of five cows, had 
enough for home use, and fed several 
calves and pigs also. In looking over 
| my accounts I find I have sold— 


510 pounds of butter at an average 





of 27 cents per pound 137.70 

78 gallons buttermilk, 

DOP STAMNON ..cccccccessecsacs 7.80 
3: eer ra eres et ee es ee 71.18 
One pig fed on skimmed milk, profit 12.60 
Sold One CAlL ...cccccccvccsscvesces 45.50 
Total amount SOId ....-eeeeeeees ° $274.78 


Have one registered calf on hand 
valued at $75, and two grades valued 
at $25 each. 

Several other porkers were largely 
fed on skim milk, and we used all 
necessary for a large family, and hir- 
ed quite a lot of housework done 
with milk and butter, also divided 
with several neighbors part of the 
year. I feel sure that what has been 
sold is mostly profit as it seems to me 
the calves on hand, the meat made by 
feeding milk, the stable manure, and 
the joy of having all the good fresh 
milk and butter the family has used 
should pay for the greater part of the 
feed. MRS. J. Z. GREEN, 

Sec’y Gilboa United Farm Women. 

Marshville, N. C. 








Finds Butter Making a Profitable 
Business 

AY EXPERIENCE in dairying be- 

gan eight years ago, and my ex- 
perience with a silo three years later. 
The five years I have been using a 
silo in connection with dairying have 
fully convinced me that they make an 
inseparable combination, if one is 
really in the business for profit. I be- 
gan with one cow, a three-year-old 
pure-bred Jersey and have raised my 
entire herd of six milkers, and three 
yearling heifers from this one cow 
and her offspring. 

I started with the idea of keeping 
only cows that would average a cer- 
tain amount of milk a day. This idea 
originated with the first cow, and I 
set my standard of not less than 
three gallons. So far I have not sold 
any heifers, and male calves have 
been disposed of at fancy prices for 
breeding purposes, as all breeding of 
my cows is to a registered Jersey bull 
thus keeping my standard to the 
highest. 

I have found that making butter is 
more profitable and convenient for 
the farmer with just a few cows asa 


side line, than marketing milk. Es- 
tablishing and maintaining a milk 


route is expensive and requires con- 
siderable night work and daily deliv- 
ery. But with butter there is no ad- 
ditional expense as it is delivered 
only twice a week in the ordinary 
family conveyance. Really first-class 
home-made butters is a rare luxury 
demanding a fancy price the year 
round, irrespective of market fluc- 
tuations. All milk, except for family 
use is fed to poultry, hogs and the 
young calves. 

Feeds and feeding constitute one of 
the most important factors in dairy- 
ing for profit. For the grain part of 
the ration, I feed corn-and-cob meal 
or chops, wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal in a formula of 4-2-1. Each cow 
is fed according to the amount of 
milk she is giving, allowing about 
one pound of grain for each three 
pounds of milk produced. The rough- 
age consists of 25 pounds of silage 
and 16 pounds of good hay a day. I 
also feed a mixture of 5 pounds of 
cottonseed meal to 20 pounds of 
hulls a day, alternating with other 
feeds. A good rule in feeding is to 
give a cow just what she will eat up 


readily, which keeps the appetite 
sharp and prevents “going stale” 


from over-feeding. The best time to 
feed silage or other roughage is im- 
mediately after milking. This pre- 
vents any taint in the milk from dust 
and odors, and makes it easier to 
maintain the regularity of the feed- 
ing hour. Hi. E:T. 
Dallas, Texas. 





BURIED 


“Is this land rich?” 
purchaser, cautiously. e 

“It certainly ought to be,’ replied the 
gentleman farmer. “I have put all the mon- 
ey I had into it.”—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, 


asked the prospective 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 
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BERKSHIRES 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire s_id for $1,500, 
his ey am sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Ci.icago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South, 


200 BERKSHIRES 2060 


All stock over six months old immune 


100 Fancy pigs three to four months old. 
40 Bred and open gilts. 

25 Young service boars 

10 Big active yearling boars, just the right 


kind to cross on grade sows for pork produc- 
tion at farmers prices. 
_ Several outstanding show boars with qual- 
ity sufficient to head any herd. 
MOTTO—We show our breeding stock and 
breed our show stock which enables us to 
sell show yard quality. If you want Berk- 
shire type with size and quality, write us or 
better still, come and see the whole herd. 


PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, OWner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 




















BERKSHIRE S 





GILLUCAS ART PRINCE NO. 18942 

We are headquarters for anything y ou want in Berk- 
shires. We are offering the best sows we have for ear- 
ly spring farrow, at very moderate prices; we have to 
reduce our herd during this month. They are bred to 
GILLUCAS ART PRINCE, MILLS PREMIER DUKE and 
APOLLO. All outstanding sires. Pigs mated from 
these boars no akin. Send us your order, we guaran- 
tee every animal shipped. 


KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES s'ccains 
and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


np ae 
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QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 


Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 
ae 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
No better blood lines in America. Pigs no 
akin. Write me your wants. Everything regis- 
tered, everything guaranteed. Better get yours 

out ef this ‘‘crap.’’ 

THOS. H. ROGERS, 
ESSEX _ 

PUREBRED— 

















Clyde, N. C. 





Pree 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 28) 
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Aberdeen 





Without doubt, this is the:greatest offering of Angus cat- 
tle that has ever sold East of the state of Illinois. The 
show record of this herd has no equal. The 60 head listed 
includes the show herd, with all the champions and cham- 
pion producers, All of the most fashionable families are rep- 
resented: Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, Pride of Aberdeen, 
Queen Mother and several other popular families. Almost 
every animal listed in this consignment is of a highest 
merit and in highest state of breeding condition, each and 
every one is an eye-opener individually, 

The bull offering consists of the Champion and Champion 
Sire, Black Ito 2d, and 7 other top-notcher show bulls and 
herd-headers. Black Ito 2d is in the pink of breeding and 
show condition, He is a tried sire and few have ever been 
sold his equal. His get will furnish evidence of his supe- 
rior value as a sire.. Prince Ito Laddie, Junior Champion 


M. A. JUDY, Sale Mgr. 


817 Exchange Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





Dispersion Sale of the 
Champion and Cham- 
pion Producing Herd of 

High-Class 


-Angus 


At the Maple Grove Stock Farm 


Muncie, Indiana, Tuesday, April 18th, 1916 


Breeders, Farmers and Cattlemen, Do Not Fail to Read this Adver- 
tisement if you are in the Market—In all that is Good the 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle Affords the Best 


of many State Fairs, 1915. 
can be found in all America. Every bull in the sale is of a 


serviceable age and 
header. The 52 cow 
sion sale are perhap 


vidually that will be offered for sale in many years, the 
producers of the prize winners and Grand Champions of the 


International. So m 


in a beef herd.. More than 25 of the cows will have big, 


lusty calves at foot 
age will have been t 


ages can be purchased at this sale. Broadus Flora,, the 


Grand Champion co 


will show in better form than ever this year. 


Send for the illust 
sale, 


WILSON BROTHERS 


Muncie, Indiana 
Auctioneers, COLS. REPPERT, DRESBACH & BUTTON 





Cattle 





It is not likely that his equal 
is nothing short of a high-class herd- 
s and heifers contributed in this disper- 
s the most superior lot of females indi- 
any heavy milkers are seldom ever seen 


sale day. Every female of a breeding 
yred. Several show yard animals of all 


w, with a bull calf at foot, goes, and 


rated catalog and arrange to attend the 


P. 0. Box 344 























Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas and Duroc | 


Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 

Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varieties Peas. 
Satisfaction or money ba 

J. E. COULTER, Cc 





TAMWORTHS 


ees 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C. 


TAMWORTHS 41 2¢¢s, English, Canadi- 


an or American bre 
Largest exibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
Columbia - South Carolina 








ck. 
ONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C. | 





Apri 8 —o———> April 8 
P. H. Hanes’ Annual Sale 





OF 


Fine Holstein- Friesian Cattle 


At His West End Dairy Farm 


Saturday, April 8, 1916 


“Originators of the 
Famous 
Swine ‘1863 











Two O.IL.C. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. - 


Why lose profits breed- 2” 
ing and ceo scrub 
hogs? Two of our O.I. = 
C. Hogs weigh 3806 ib. > 
Will ship you sample pair YN % 
of these famous hogs on time and 

give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 














Woodcrest 
Aeggie Jewel 


A wonderful Hol- 
stein and one 
of our herd 








OME of the choicest individuals from one of the largest 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN herds in the United States will 
Every individual offered is a des- 
cendant of Pontiac Korndyke, Lord Netherland De Kol, 
Hengerveld De Kol, or Homestead Girl De Kol’s Sarcastic 
Lad, the four leading sires of the Holstein-Friesian breed. 


be offered for sale. 


The distinct black and white of their color marking; 


| years and have never lost a hog 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 







with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease. : 
Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘*The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
$08 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


0 I Cc Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 
. * Young herds a specialty. No akin; 
prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 
prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Hlinois 


oO I Cc A limited supply of boars about 5 
e e e mos. old which I will ship C. O. D. 
on inspection. These boars must be as represented or 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 
pigs. All of ce stock from Dries winning boars. Write 
me. . Q. OWEN, R. F. D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. 


0. 1. C.’s. A big lot of bred 

gilts safe with pig, bred to 

heavy boars, registered. Also 

choice pigs and open gilts, the 

very best of breeding. 

AV. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


PRADRDDRDAAN 

















ws 


d gilts bred to Cham- 
pores PIGS pion, Boars, all Reate- 








their extreme size, the excellency of their conformation, 


combined with large milk and butter fat production, are 


characteristic of this herd. 


Address all Correspondence to 


P. H. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


April 8 <=> April 8 


| ROSE DALE ‘STOCK FARMS, 


T. E. BROWN tet _ TENN. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS _ 








~ 





Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 
for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 
calf up to 2-year olds. 

Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. 
Will sell singly or in car lots. Nothing but 
my own breeding offered. Write your 
wants, I can supply you. 


SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL. 


ANGUS CATTLE-$22 3555.2" 388 

best strains. Bulls 
ready for service by Trojan- Erica and Queen Mother 
sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 
STA trae Oa aia in P. S. 
weight 19: 














A., coming 6 years old, 


Jetfersonton, Va. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
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119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 
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E* ROUTE to the Southern Conference for Ed- 
ucation and Industry in New Orleans, Editor 
Clarence Poe will speak at Clemson College, S. C,, 
next Friday, April 14, and at the Ninth District A. 
& M. School, Clarkesville, Ga., Saturday, April 15. 














N CONNECTION with our editorial last week 

about having a farmer take pride in his busi- 
ness, we should like for everybody to read the 
article by Dr. Carver on another page, “Country 
People Should Set Their Own Standards.” The 
idea is one that cannot be too often emphasized. 





ITH the coming of low-priced Sudan grass 

seed, this is a crop that should be widely 
planted this spring. Adapted to nearly all soil 
types, from Virginia to Texas, and to a wide range 
of climatic conditions, it will on an average pro- 
duce as much hay per acre as any crop we know 
of. It would be well to try a small area this year, 
in case you have not already done so. 





HE Madden amendment crippling the parcel 

post service has already passed the House, but 
is yet to pass the’United States Senate. It would 
limit the weight of parcel post packages to fifty 
pounds and otherwise hamper the system. We 
gain urge every Progressive Farmer reader to 
send a postal card to his United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C., urging him to vote against this 
amendment. 





HE season of heavy, washing rains is here 

again—the season when thousands of South- 
ern farms are stripped of some of their best soils. 
This is a preventable loss, and the sooner we ap- 
preciate the need for stopping it, learn how to 
do it, and then do it, the sooner will we begin to 
increase crop yields and decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. Terraces, winter cover crops and good 
plowing are the solution; do these find a place on 


your farm? 





eee should read more farm papers, says 
E. S. Pace, one of the South’s most efficient 
farm demonstration agents. Mr. Pace adds that 
he finds that those farmers who read the farm 
papers are better informed on the latest and best 
farm practices than those who do not. We dare- 
say this statement holds good everywhere in Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory; the man who is learn- 
ing all he possibly can about his job, who is using 
his brain as weli as his muscle, is uniformly the 
man who is winning success. 





i> CONNECTION with what Mr. Rabild is 
quoted as saying on another page about the 
Western banker who always looked to see wheth- 
er a farmer had milk on his shoes before allowing 
him credit, State Demonstration Agent Bentley, 
of Oklahoma, gives forth the following deliverance 
on “rural credits”: 


“As a basis for rural credits there is nothing 
that beats milk_cans, but the farmer who sells 
milk does not need credit. He’s always got the 
cash. When you see milk cans in the back of 
of a farmer’s wagon it is a safe bet that he’s 
got money in the bank.” 





COUNTRY teacher writes us that when he re- 

cently tried to organize a boys’ corn club in 
his district. not a farmer would allow his son an 
acre of ground fer the work. We are bound to 
believe that this is a neighborhood where The 
Progressive Farmer is not widely read, but we 
hate to think that there is any such community 
anywhere in the Southern states. The boy who 
doesn’t receive proper encouragement and appre- 


ciation from his parents will not only fail to de- 





velop character and enterprise, but will also 
to be a profitable and satisfactory -worker on the 
farm. Short-sighted selfishness always defeats its 


own ends. 





albedo Stuart of Virginia has issued a 
proclamation designating Sunday, May 7, as 


“Country Church Day.” The Extension Depart- 


ment of the University of Virginia has prepared a 
special program for the day; and as Governor 
Stuart well says: 

“There are thousands of city dwellers who 
might well turn their thoughts and prayers 
on that day to the mission and the services of 
the churches in the country where once cen- 
tered their spiritual lives.” 

Country-bred men who have grown wealthy in 
cities really ought to do more for the old churches 
“back home.” Let other states follow Virginia’s~ 
good example. 





S' UDY our “Platform of Taxation Reform” in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer and see if you 
can’t get your neighbors interested not merely in 
crying “Lower taxes” but rather in making the 
demand “Equalize taxes!” If taxes were equal- 
ized and wealth made to bear its proper burden, 
the Government could still do for the people all 
it now does and yet lighten the burdens of indus- 
try and poverty. What Superintendent T. H. Har- 
ris told the farmers of Louisiana last month 
about conditions in their state is also true of oth- 
er Southern states. 

“Tt is often the case that one man pays 
taxes on 75 per cent of his property and an- 
other on only 10 per cent. I know of one 
land-owner whose property is assessed at 
$10,000 and who refused an offer of $100,000 
for it. One parish pays taxes on a 60 per cent 
valuation of its property; another on a 10 
per cent valuation.” 

You wouldn’t find a $10,000 place assessed for 
$1,000, or a $100 mule assessed for $10, but the in- 
stance mentioned by Superintendent Harris is by 
no means the only case of a $100,000 property as- 
sessed at 10 per cent of its value. Publicity of as- 
sessments is the only way to make large holdings 
pay as high a rate as small holdings. 





You Try Five Acres and Your Boy One 


a" 
ITH The Progressive Farmer and our Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisers offering more 
than $2,000 in prizes for the best corn 

yields made by Progressive Farmer readers this 

year, our folks ought to make some records that 
will wake up the nation to the fact that the South 
is really in the Corn Belt. 

Read again in last week’s paper the list of prizes 
offered for the best yields made by anybody on 
five acres this year; and remember also that we 
have over $1,800 in prizes for best yields made by 
corn club boys on one acre. 

What we wish to know then, Mr. Farmer, is 
why shouldn’t you set aside five acres now and re- 
solve to do your best on it and give your boy one 
acre and let him do his best on it, and then see 
how many prizes you both can win? 

Boys wishing to enter the contest must enroll 
in the regular Government corn club work; and 
men trying for the five-acre prizes will find the 
simple conditions set forth in last week’s Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 





Yankees Make Machinery Do the Work 


T USEL to be said that the people of the South 

were lazy. 

that we have been troubled more with lazy 
brains than lazy muscles. The farmers of the 
North don’t work any harder than we do. In fact, 
they don’t work so hard—as anybody knows who 
has seen them cultivating their corn in July. Away 
they go sitting on riding cultivators, while the 
Southern farmer, having only one horse and there- 
fore going twice as often to the row, walks twice 
as far as the Northern farmer rides. If you didn’t 
read Professor Massey’s “hot shot” on this subject 
on page 5 la.t week, better turn back and read it 
at once. 


Now it is coming to be recognized 


The whole case is pretty well stated as follows 
by Bion Butler, who lived in Pennsylvania before 
he came to a North Carolina sand-hill farm: 

“Tt has been preached so long that some 
folks believe it, that the Yankee is an industri- 
ous, hustling fellow, and the Southern man 
is inclined to be lazy and indifferent. That is 
all wrong. The Yankee is the laziest man on 
earth, and you know I know the whole tribe. 
You never see a Massachusetts man do any- 
thing that he can get machinery to do for him. 
He will work patiently and persistently to 
build a machine to do anything that he finds 
needs to be done. He must have a riding plow, 
a potato digger, a wood saw, a churn that runs 
with a gasoline engine, a machine to milk the 
cow, a machine to write with, a machine to 
figure with, a machine to do everything with. 

“That is why the North made faster progress 
than the South. When the Civil War came it 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


was not the Negro the abolitionist emanci- 
pated. It was the white men and women of 
the South. The Northern man was quicker to 
see that slave labor was an incubus and he 
dodged it long before the South awakened to 
that fact. The Northern man was lucky enough 

to see that a machine is a better slave than a 

man ever can be, so the Northern man invent- 

ed machinery and sold his slaves to the people 
south of the Pennsylvania boundary.” 

Mr. Butler’s statement is worth remembering. It 
stands to reason that it is cheaper to get work 
done by machines than by folks because folks have 
to be fed and clothed and housed, and machines 
only need housing—and only enough of that to 
keep the rain off. 

We must copy the Massachusetts idea and 
“make machinery do the work.” 





A Score Card for Candidates 


N THE next page we are printing a platform 
of measures, chiefly affecting rural life, 
about which the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union is asking candidates for the Legislature 
and for state offices to express themselves. And 
we hope Local Unions and individual readers all 
over the South will forward this list of issues to 
each legislative candidate and ask him to express 
his views. 
If we had to get up a score card for candidates, 
it would be about as follows: 
CHAtacter, Maximum «.cccciiss 
ADUIY, WASH s606s-cieaes 
Political ideas, maximum ...... 


33%4 per cent 
334% per cent 
33% per cent 





OGL 0Sseesesees,, <eacvs IO DEE Cone 

In other words, it is important to know how a 
candidate stands—that his political. ideas are all 
right. But it is also important to know that he 
has ability enough to make his ideas prevail, and 
has character so that he may be trusted. If a 
man declares for half our ideas but has ability 
and character, he may be worth more to the cause 
than a man who professes to favor everything 
we wish, but is not a man of enough force to get 
results, or not a man of such character that he 
can be depended on. 

Let’s ask all candidates to tell where they stand 
and then vote for the man who scores highest by 
the combined test (1) of character, (2) ability, 
and (3) political principles. 





Abruzzi Rye a Coming Winter Grazing and 
Cover Crop 


URING the past fall and winter one of the 

editors of The Progressive Farmer has been 

observing some plots of Abruzzi rye for the 
purpose of learning more about this crop for win- 
ter grazingand asacovercrop. Two of these plots, 
one planted the middle of September and the 
other the 20th of November, were in north Ala- 
bama in the latitude of Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Texarkana, while another, planted early in Octo- 
ber, was in south Mississippi, about the latitude of 
Palestine, Texas, Natchez, Miss., and Americus, Ga. 

Of course one season’s results are by no means 
conclusive, but from what we have seen we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce this crop a most promising 
one. That planted in September in north Alabama 
would have furnished excellent grazing by the last 
of November, and by Christmas it was nearly 
knee-high. A temperature of 15 degrees above zero 
about the middle of January nipped it pretty se- 
verely, but it was not killed, and by the end of 
March it was fully two feet high. The November 
planting in the same latitude of course did not 
give anything like the winter grazing of the other, 
but was six or eight inches high by the first of 
March, and by the last of the month was from 
sixteen to eighteen inches. None of it was killed 
by the hard freezes. 

The rye planted in south Mississippi in October 
was eight or ten inches high by Christmas, and as 
it was intended for seed, it was grazed pretty 
closely to check its growth. By the middle of 
February it was again up nearly knee-high. 

All of these plantings were on soils of a very or- 
dinary grade, and the results, along with others 
elsewhere in the Cotton Belt, indicate that Abruz- 
zi rye has much to recommend it. In fact, we 
don’t know of any winter crop that will give more 
green grazing from November to March. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 

















Outside of South 25 Out of 36 States Levy 
No Poll Tax 


ONTINUING our discussion of the tax ques- 
tion begun last week, let us look a little fur- 
ther into the poll tax matter. 

Of the 48 states in the Union 26 do not levy state 
poll tax, and of the 22 that do, 11 are in the South. 
Outside the South therefore, there are 11 states 
that do levy poll’ tax and 25 that do-not. Clearly 
the drift of public thought is against this unjust 
form of taxation. Let us summarize briefly how 
the states stand with respect to this law. We give 
below the age limits and the amount of the poll 
tax so far as known to-us: 


Alabama—$1.50. Ages, 21 Nevada—$3. Ages 21 to 60, 


to 45. New Hampshire—None. 
Arizona—None. New Jersey—None. 
Arkansas—Not over $1. New Mexico—$1 for schools, 
California—$2. Ages 21 to Ages 21 and over. 


New York—None. é 

North Carolina—Equal to 
tax on $300 with $2 limit 
for state and county pur- 


60. 

Colorado—Pay $3 for roads 
or work two days. Ages 
21 to 50. 


Connecticut—$2. Ages 21 poses. Ages 21 to 45, 
to 60. North Dakota—None. 
Delaware—$1.25. 21 years Ohio—None. 
and over. Oklahoma — No state poll 
District of Columbia—N one. tax, 


Florida—$1. Ages 21 to 55. Oregon—Nong. 


Georgia—$1 for schools, Pennsylvania—None, 
Ages 21 to 60. Rhode Island—None. 
Idaho—N one, South Carolina — $1 for 


Illinois—N one. 
Indiana—Not over $1, Ages 
21 to 50. 


schools. Ages 21 to 60. 
South Dakota—None. 
Tennessee—$1 for schools. 


Iowa—None. Ages 21 to 50. 
Kansas—None, Texas—$1.50 (including $1 
Kentucky—None, for schools). Ages 21 to 
Louisiana—$1. 60. 
Maine—$1 to $3, Utah—None. 
Maryland—None. Vermont—<About $2. 
Massachusetts—$2. Age 20 Virginia—$1.50 ($1 being for 
years and over, for schools). Ages over 
Michigan—None. 21, 
Minnesota—N one. Washington—None. 
Mississippi— $2. Age 20 West Virginia— $1. Age 
to 60. over 21. 
Missouri—N one. Wisconsin—None., 
Montana—N one. Wyoming—None. 
Nebraska—None, 


Of course, it will be argued that we must have 
poll tax in the South in order to get some tax- 
money out of the Negroes, but we have seen 
about enough of this business of making the poor 
white man suffer in order to catch a Negro. The 
white man suffers more than the Negro does— 
just as when you take a thoroughbred horse and a 
scrub pony and put them both on short pasture, 
the thoroughbred will suffer more than the scrub 
does. We believe the poll tax ought to go; or if 
levied at all, should be sacredly reserved and used 
only for some such purpose as old-age pensions 
for the poor. 

& 
Stop Extravagance in Public Buildings 

E ALSO mentioned last week the need for 

more economy in the matter of putting up 

magnificent public buildings for the adorn- 
ment of cities. This, as the famous Italian histor- 
ian Ferrero has repeatedly pointed out, was one of 
the chief causes of the decay of the Roman Em- 
pire. “Magnificent monuments were erected, the 
ruins of which we today admire,” he says; and 
public buildings were added at great cost until the 
cities were “refulgent with marble.” But the price 
was paid at the expense of the rural districts, as 
he points out: 


“Acriculture was more heavily oppressed 
by taxes. The conditions of the peasant, in 
the solitude of the depopulated country dis- 
trict, became ever the gloomier and more piti- 
able, in proportion as the cities became larger 
and more beautiful, and fuller of diversions 
and gaieties.” 


We are not saying that public officials should 
not have suitable offices for transacting business; 
they should have as good offices as any other bus- 
iness men of equal ability have. But the tendency 
is to erect expensive buildings with sumptuous of- 
fices. Take the Wake County courthouse, for ex- 
ample, recently erected in Raleigh at a cost of 
$225,000, a pretty good building being torn down to 
make way for the new one. This $225,000 
was secured by 


selling 5 per cent county 
bonds. 


In interest on bonds for this one building 
alone, therefore, the people are paying over $10,000 
a year. Think what $10,000 a year invested in farm 
life schools would mean! Or $5,000 a year for pub- 
lic health work, and the extra $5,000 for making 
public schools efficient in teaching agriculture and 
domestic science to all the boys and girls in the 


county! How quickly such work would almost 
revolutionize the life of the people! 

The time may come, and we hope will come, 
when Wake County should have such a beautiful 
and expensive building as now ornaments Raleigh 
and Fayetteville Street. But until more is done 
for our country districts—for the public schools, 
the public roads, and the public health—we don’t 
believe the people of the whole county should 
have been taxed for any such purpose. As we said 
last week, our people must give more for produc- 
tive governmental health 
work, agricultural work, etc..—and less for non- 
productive purposes. 

And right alongside the new $225,000 courthouse 
just mentioned stands the newly remodeled Ral- 
eigh postoffice, on which $200,000 has just been 
spent. The expenditure of Congressional appro- 
priations for postoffices and Federal courthouses 
presents an even graver problem than county tax- 
ation or bond issue for courthouses; because our 
people, paying Federal taxes indirectly, have their 
pockets picked painlessly; and consequently are 
too often disposed to applaud rather than rebuke 
wanton extravaganace by Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. In fact, a Congressman will 
frequently boast in asking for re-election, “I got 
$1,000,000 for public buildings for cities in my dis- 
trict.” But certainly it is time for farmers to be- 
gin to wake up to the fact that the people’s money 
is really being wasted in this way, and let Con- 
gressmen know what they think of the public 
building business as now generally carried on. 


st 
What Legislation Farmers Want This Year 


HAT legislation do our farmers want this 

year? About as good an indication of 

their desires as we believe can be found 
anywhere is furnished by a “straw vote” just tak- 
en by The Progressive Farmer. In our issue of 
February 12 we published “A Legislative Program 
for Farmers” embodying eighteen planks; and in 
our issue of February 19 we printed a blank (in 
connection with a blank application for Farmers’ 
Bulletins, etc.) whereon farmers could specify in 
which of these eighteen legislative reforms they 
were most interested. Several hundred of our 
most intelligent farmer-readers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia responded, 


work—school work, 





ASK CANDIDATES WHERE 
THEY STAND 


HE State Council of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union has set a good example for farmers and 





farmers’ organizations in other states by courteously 


requesting candidates for Governor and other state 
offices to ‘“‘express themselves as briefly and explicitly 
as possible’ on the following measures approved by the 
State Union, as follows, “including submission of ap- 


propriate constitutional amendments where necessary’’: 


(1) tepeal of the merchant's crop lien. 
(2) Provisions permitting neighborhoods to adopt 
race segregation in land ownership. 


(3) A just and equitable system of taxation, (a) 
lightening the burdens upon labor by putting a larger 
proportion on inheritance, (b) with constitutional pro- 
vision for a lower rate on resident than on absentee 
landlords and (c) increased rate on lands held out of 
use, 

(4) Provision for incorporating rural communities. 

(5) Initiative and referendum, 

(6) A stringent anti-usury law, and laws regulat- 
ing banks as public-servic corporations, 

(7) Giving some official authority to regulate in- 
surance rates, 

(8) A state warehouse system somewhat like the 
South Carolina plan, 

(9) <A simplified and popularized Torrens System of 
registering land titles. J 

(10) Provision for furnishing text-books to the peo- 
ple at cost. 

(11) Requiring retained attorneys of public-service 
corporations to sever such connections before entering 
the Legislature. 

The State Council also suggests that every Local 
Union ask all candidates for the Legislature to ex- 
press themselves through the local papers on these 





and further instructs the State Secretary to 


ask candidates for Congress to express themselves on 





stion of direct government land loans for the 
aid of agriculture, 

“The purpose of this entire resolution,’’ as is wisely 
declared, “is not to threaten, entreat, or endorse any 
candidate, but simply to get the facts, letting the peo- 
ple act for themselves,” 











(19) 5il 


and their ballot makes what Horace Greeley used 
to call “mighty interestin’ reading.” 


Here were the eighteen planks as we printed 
them: 


1. An effective National rural credits system. 
2, Repeal of the merchant’s crop lien law. 

38. A state warehouse system with National supervision, 
The state shovld actively encourage and develop ware- 
houses, while the United States should inspect them and 
insure uniformity of grades and certificates. 

4. Provision for permitting Race Segregation in Land 
Ownership by neighborhood local option. 

5. Provision for incorporating rural communities, 

6. <A legalized state-wide primary for all parties and all 
ffices the same day with compulsory secret ballot. 

7. The initiative and referendum in every state so that 
tie people may really rule, 

8. Putting more of the tax burden on 
wealth—inheritances and incomes—and 
industry. 

I 


accumulated 
less on labor and 





: Setter support of public schools with modern legisla- 
tion for ipulsory 

19. The Torrens System of registering land titles—meane- 
ing a simplified and popularized working form. 

11, State highway yn and local legislation for 
better roads, 

12. A law to regulate chi 
% <A law nake cohabitation of the races a crime. 
14, Abol office of country treasurer and putting 
officers on salaries instead of fees—or better yet, commis- 

sion government, 


attendanc 








commi 





d 


labor. 








15. Heavier taxation of vacant lots and lands held for 
speculation, 

16. No retained attorneys of public service corporations 
as members of the legislature, 

17. A whole-time county school superintendent and coun- 
ty demonstration agent in every county—and if possible a 
county health officer—each employed for his expert abili- 
ties without regard to politics. 

18. Whatever advanced temperance legislation your con- 
ditions make advisable, 


When the farmers got through voting they had 
rearranged the platform as follows: 
No. of Votes 


1. Reformed taxation (as in No. 8 of our list)........ 198 
2. Rural credits (as in No. 1 above).......e.. 6:0. een aleve 147 
3. Race segregation in land ownership (No. 4 above) .123 
4. Higher tax on lands held for speculation (No, 15 

above) os. Bikes Proud Ghd, <r ee, busieLeie Cee * inte eeeoce ges 107 
5. Against cohabitation of races (No. 13 above)...... 105 
6. For better schools and compulsory education (No. 

BD OBE) «cava sn sca ek as eseieee Grewia BON Oe ee 95 
% Repeal of crop lien (No. 2 above)....csccccccsses 89 
8 Initiative and referendum (No. 7 above).......... 78 
9 For whole-time school, health and demonstration 

Keent CNG, 17 ABOVE) 6c sic ce nemewcs Save oie Wels 75 
10. State Warehouse law (No. 3 above)......... cowaen 75 
11. Primary and secret ballot (No. 6 above).......0. 71 
12. Better county government (No. 14 above)........ 68 
13. Bette roa CNG. bi QbOVE) 20. csi cceceksanetenen 66 
14. Simplified Torrens system (No. 10 above).......+ s “56 
15. No corporation retained legislators (No. 12 above). 48 
16. Child labor laws (No. 127 BBOVE) 6.60 c ksvee es sees - 48 





17. Incorporating rural communities (No. 5 above)... 34 
18, Additional temperance legislation (No. 18 above) .2 


The fact that prohibition already exists in all 
these states naturally explains the slight interest 
in additional temperance legislation. The keen in- 
terest in reformed taxation; the strong votes for 
better schools with up-to-date compulsory at- 
tendance laws and for the initiative and referen- 
dum; and the altogether surprising vote on the 
little discussed matter of cohabitation of the races 
—these are the most marked features of the vote, 
unless we except the vigorous demand for race 
segregation in land ownership. The vote on this 
point is about what we should have expected, but 
it will surprise the people who have been assert- 
ing that farmers are not interested in the meas- 
ure, 

We regret that we failed to include a vote fora 
stringent anti-usury law; but anyhow, no ballot is 
needed to prove the interest in this reform. 

i 


Farmers in Earnest About Eight Measures 


O SHOW that farmers all over the South are 

interested in about the same things, it is 

worth while to note what were the eight 
most popular measures voted on both in the East- 
ern South (by readers of the Raleigh edition) and 
in the Western South (by readers of our Birming- 
ham and Dallas editions). Here are the eight most 
popular measures in both sections of the South 
as shown by the ballots: 


Eastern South Western South 












1. Reformed taxation, 1, Reformed taxation. 

2. Rural credits. 2. Rural credits. 

3. Race segregation in & Higher taxation unused 
land ownership. lands. 

4. Higher taxation unused 4. Initiative and referen- 
lands. dum, 

5. Against cohabitation of 5. gation in 
races, ship. 

6. Better schools and com- 6. schools and com- 





pulsory attendance, 








sory education, 
7. Repeal of crop lien. (f 1 of crop lien. 
$8. Initiative and referen- 8. Against cohabitation of 
dum. races, 
A Thought for the Week 
oiiianitiiannals 


F YOUR money is not clean; if there is a dirty 

dollar in your fortune, you have not succeeded. 

Remember that a question will be asked you 
sometime which you cannot evade, the right an- 
swer to which will fix your destiny forever: “How 
did you make that fortune?” Are other men’s 
lives in it; are others’ hopes or happiness buried in 
it; are others’ comforts sacrificed to it; are others’ 
chances strangled by it; have others a smaller 
loaf, a meaner home? If so, you have failed; mil- 
lions cannot save you from the curse, “Thou hast 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
—Orison Swett Marden in “Architects of Fate.” 
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| Anybody can put into a few words 
very good reasons for using 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 


The regular use of Colgate’s will 
give you many more reasons. 


Eight Perfumes and Tinted and 
Unscented, 





Write us a 12-word Talcogram— 
we will send atrial size of Colgate’s 
Tale free. Your contribution may 
be reprinted in some of our adver- 
tising. 
Colgate & Co. 
Established 1806 


! Dept. 93, 199 Fuiton St., New York 











Shine in 
Colgate: 


S0Ciety, Sie 




























Baby’s Bath 
VAdd a pinch of 20 Mule Team 
Borax to the water for the morn- 
ing bath. Use 20 Mule Team 


Borax instead of soap for the 
evening sponge bath.’’ 


**20 Mule Team Borax solution 
heals scratches and insect bites. ”’ 


“Use 20 Mule Team Borax to wash 
baby’s clothing, so that it will be 
antiseptically clean and non-irri- 
tating.’’ 


“Use 20 Mule Team Borax in 


washing feeding bottles and other 
nursery utensils.’’ 


These are not guesses: 
they are the directions 
of well-known doctors 
and nurses as found in 
their published works 


For Sale By All 


Dealers 

















MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 


weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big | 


profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
ars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted, 
Americen Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 21,Nashvilic, Tenn, 








Save your papers and get a binder. 














Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 














PLANTATION MORNING 


By Archibald Rutledge, in Youth’s Com- 
panion, 








THOUSAND pines are burning bright, 
A thousand warders of the night 
Along the gorgeous sunrise line 
In red pulsating armor shine. 
Far-glowing as a mystic sea 
The sedgefield’s rolling goldenly. 
All dewy-tender is the blue 
Of early skics; while breathing through 
The trembling pines a dawn wind seems 
Whispering the giants from their dreams, 
Until their voices, nobly one, 
Go through joyful to the sun, 


Lyric in this fair morn of spring, 

The larks are flying wing and wing; 
Through twinkling dews and ambrosial 
Echoes the bobwhite’s ringing call; 
Where mistily the woodlots meet, 
The cardinals are whistling sweet; 
The mock-bird’s singing joyous-free, 
The bluebird’s warbling sunnily; 
From glistening elms and laurels tall, 
Bright restless blue jays fly and call, 
Scattering the shining drops that fall; 
High in the dreamful sycamores 

That sentinel the river shores 

The wild dove suns her rosy breast, 
Visioning love, and mate, and nest. 


The ancient home comes into view 

Far down the shadowy avenue; 
Glimmer beneath their live-oak shades 
The cool, colonial colonnades, 

The porches broad, the pillars white, 
The leaded windows twinkling light. 
The sunrise shimmeringly discloses 
The dreams the garden had of roses. 
In bridal bloom the cherry trees 

Are fluttering in the fragrant breeze; 
Long rows of cotton and of corn 

Are gleaming in the gaudy morn, 

As far fields swim into the gaze 
Beneath the soft mist’s sparkling haze. 





In beauty, by the dark, pine grooves, 
A mystic radiant spirit moves, 
Touching the home, the fields, the trees 
With love that is the soul of peace, 











THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





| They Learn How Salads Add to the 
| Value of the Diet and How to 
Make Them 


“¢NOODY, goody,” said Edith, “This 
is the best meeting of all. I 

love salads.” 

| “JT like them, too,” said Martha, 

speaking demurely and correctly. 

“T don’t,” said John. “There is noth- 
ing to them.” 

“That is where you are mistaken,” 
spoke up Aunt Margaret, “and those, 
who do not care for salad usually pay 
the penalty by having to take medi- 
cine. Even the animals eat salads; 
chickens do not thrive without raw 
green food, nor will they lay many 
eggs; as soon as the dog feels a little 
ill, he eats grass or any other green 
thing he can get. If human beings 
would obey the same instinct, there 
would be fewer bilious headaches 
and doses of calomel. Salads are na- 
ture’s own medicine and, like fruit, 
are made so delicious that mankind 
should obey the instinct within them 
and eat them.” 

“Gee!” said Dan, inelegantly, “I did 
not know they were so important as 
that.” 

“Yes, indeed, they are chiefly use- 
ful for their water and salts, about 
which we talked, a couple of weeks 
ago, for the fact that they are cool- 
ing, refreshing and stimulating to the 
| appetite and for the nourishing foods 
with which they may be combined.” 

“How does it happen that we have 
not always eaten them, Aunt Mar- 
garet,” said Alice. 

“Why do you suppose”? returned 
Miss Margaret. 

“Perhaps they were so busy killing 
j}animals for meat and getting a little 
eorn for grain, that they did not have 
time.” 
| “Perhaps that is true,” returned 
|} Aunt Margaret. “Anyway, the prim- 
jitive people of England and the rest 
of Europe did not use salads as we 
know them. They were old, old 
dishes in the far east about the time 
|that Christ came to earth, about two 
thousand years ago, and apprecia- 
tion of them spread to France. At 
that time only kings and royal 
princes ate them. Today every man 
or woman is king and every boy or 
| girl is prince, if they make them- 

















selves so, especially in this matter 
of salads. It is my opinion that all 
people have always eaten salads ex- 
cept where the taste has been cultivat- 
ed against them, as is the case with 
some of us Southern farm people. 
Once I was in a party with an Indian, 
who would snap off the tender black- 
berry shoots and pull out the leaves 
from their pockets, eating the tender 
succulent portions; this was a salad.” 

“What is a salad?” said Bessie. 

“It is a combination of a green, 
such as chicory, endive, watercress, 
cucumbers, celery, either alone or 
with cold cooked meat, eggs, fish, 
cheese, vegetables or fruits, and a 
dressing.” . 

“Are salads good for everybody?” 
asked Edith. 

“No. Those which contain a large 
amount of cellulose should not be 
given to young children or to people 
recovering from illnesses, but other- 
wise they are usually healthful. Sal- 
ads should be served very cold, and 
therefore they slightly retard the di- 
gestion if at the end of a meal. If 
one’s digestion were exceedingly 
easy to upset, a little warm food af- 
ter it would neutralize the effect. 
Who knows the requirements of a 
good salad?” 

“Tt has to be fresh,” said John. 

“Yes, and well cleaned,” said Edith. 

“And washed without much hand- 
ling,” said Mary. 

“And kept cool,” said Martha. 

“Yes, and my mother says that sal- 
ads should be kept in water, a little 
while, if wilted, and then put in a 
thin cloth and kept where it is cool.” 

“Should you put it on the ice?” was 
the question. 

“No, indeed,” said Bessie. “My 
mother just puts it near the ice and 
never places the salad in an ice-box 
where there is meat.” 

“Does anyone know anything else 
about salads?” 

“It seems to me,” said Dan, * That 
it is the greatest saver of foods in 
the world. My mother puts tozether 
everything that is left, it seems to 
me, and everybody likes it but my- 
self.” 

“Just give you time,” laughed Aunt 
Margaret, “and when your skin gets 
yellow and you begin to have head- 
aches, you will see you like your 
mother’s salads, too.” 

“There was a Frenchman visiting 
us,” remarked Dan, “who used garlic. 
We had it growing in the garden, 
and he would rub a little on the bot- 
tom of the salad dish or on a little 
crust of bread and put it in with the 
salad,” 

“T like the flavor of onions and gar- 
lic, but I detest the smell of them on 
the breath,” said fastidious Edith. 

“After eating onions, if you will go 
out into the garden, Edith, take a lit- 
tle green celery top, rub it on your 
hands, and chew it a little, there will 
be no more onion breath.” 

“Should salads be served in one big 
dish or in little dishes?” 

“Oh, that is just as you like. If you 
want a very pretty spot of color on 
the table, serve the salad from a flat 
bowl or platter; if you want a color 
all over the table or it is more con- 
venient to serve it beforehand, then 
prepare a plate for each person, be- 
fore meal time, always remembering, 
of course, that they should be com- 
bined at the last minute, handling 
lightly with two forks, rather than 
spoons. Edith, I am going to give 
you a tomato and pea salad because 
it is very dainty. Mary, suppose you 
take a summer salad. Martha, I will 
give you a winter one. Dan, since 
you like substantial things, how 
would you like to have cheese or 
egg balls? John, as you like substan- 
tial things, also, suppose you take a 
potato salad. Alice, you are fond of 
parties, and stuffed celery makes a 
(Concluded on page 35, this issue) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE GIRL WHO MUST EARN HER 
OWN LIVING: KEEPING COWS 





The Right Kind of Young Woman 
Can Make Dairying Pay Weli— 
Some Things That Are Essential to 
Success 


OWN in Texas there is a girl 

who married at 18 and was a 

widow, with one little girl, be- 
fore she was 20. A neighbor let her 
have a cow from his herd. With the 
$500 insurance she later bought the 
cow and a mule and hired her plow- 
ing done. 


The crops were good that first year.: 


In three years she was supplying but- 
ter and buttermilk to fourteen famil- 
lies, and eggs to several grocers. She 
drove five miles to town twice a 
week. Each time she took all the 
flowers her garden afforded, and the 
hotels took them gladly. 

That was ten years ago; today, by 
quiet perseverance and hard work, 
she owns her farm, has made herself 
a comfortable, well-painted, flower- 
encircled home, and still finds time 
for church and community work. 

Up in Virginia a father died, leav- 
ing three girls and a farm. Everyone 
told them to sell. They did not get 
a reasonable offer, so kept on. It 
did not take them long to discover 
that they were quite capable of run- 
ning the dairy business. They sent 
30 gallons of milk to a girl’s school 
in Richmond every day, and supplied 
cream to an ice-cream factory. One 
of the girls is now married, another 
teaches school, but the youngest sis- 
ter still plants fields of grain, raises 
the earliest fruit anywhere around, 
and sells large quantities of chick- 
ens, eggs and turkeys. Aside from 
this, the pork that she raises and 
cures is so uniform in quality that a 
large New York club takes every 
pound she can supply at a generous 
price. 

I give these two examples to prove 
that dairying can be made a profita- 
ble occupation for a young woman— 
the right kind of young woman. I 
said to each one of these ladies, “Do 
you find it difficult to obtain help, and 
is it not expensive to hire all of it 
done?” Each said she had-less dif- 
ficulty in obtaining help than the 
neighbors did, and each thought it 
was because she took more interest 
in the living conditions of the ten- 
ants’ wives and families. 

“Was it hard?” I asked the Texas 
woman. 

“Not half as hard as 
school,” she replied. 

“Was it hard?” I asked the Vir- 
ginia girl. 

“No,” she replied. “Of course it 
was hard work, but I was out in the 
sunshine and air all the time and I 
was perfectly well. Dairying is not 
work when you love the cows and 
have the delight of turning out beau- 
tiful butter.” 


teaching 


Some of the Requirements 
PINGE first requirement towards 
i making a success of dairying is a 
level head; the second is a determin- 
ation to continue and succeed, and 
the third, a consuming desire for 
knowledge about everything that 
pertains to the raising of feed, the 
care of animals and the production 
of good butter. A man might make a 
few mistakes, but a woman, because 
of her more limited business exper- 
ience, cannot afford to do so. Of 
course a woman must have a little 
start, but so must a man. This start 
may be in money, borrowing capacity 
or inheritance. 


Then the Drawbacks 


HE drawbacks of dairying as a 
profession are that the hours 
are long, for cattle must get out early 
in the morning if they are to do their 
best. She will find it difficult to ob- 
tain men who are kind to the cattle, 
but perhaps not any more so than 
would her brother or father. 
To be successful she must keep 


books and records, showing which 
phases of her business are profitable, 
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which cows do not earn their living, 
and where to put her finger on the 
leakages. While loving her cattle, 
she must do that which is hard for a 
woman—sacrifice the best-loved ani- 
mal if it does not pay. 


The Texas woman fed her cattle 
herself when she was having 40 cows 
milked. She fed them by throwing 
feed into racks from the floor above. 
In was very funny to see her sit with 
her sewing, watching two small boys 
clean and bed the cow stalls. Hers 
were as clean stables as I ever saw. 
The extreme care of keeping not only 
stables and cows clean but milk 
house and utensils also is very exact- 
ing for she must attend to this her- 
self in nearly all cases if her stand- 
ard is to be uniform. 


Cattle will get sick, gates will be 
left open, cows will find entrance to 
the grain rack. Her’ work will be 
harder than would that of her hus- 
band in that she will not only have 
the management of the cattle, and 
raising of the feed, but she must also 
care for the making of butter and the 
marketing. of it, as well as the gen- 
eral household care. In short, dairy- 
ing for a woman means long hours, 
little opportunity to get away and 
hard work. 


The Attractive Side e 


HE pleasing side of dairying as a 
profession for a woman is that 
one is her own mistress, as far as 
anybody is in the world. If she be fond 
of cattle she has the love of animals. 
a satisfaction which only those who 
are animal lovers can appreciate. The 
fact that she must continually edu- 
cate herself in her profession is an 
intellectual stimulus. This is made 
easy by the large amount of valuable 
material supplied by the National and 
state departments of agriculture, and 
the personal help given by Uncle 
Sam’s representatives. Our little Vir- 
ginia friend obtained even the plans 
for a new barn from Uncle Sam. 
The labor of butter making was 
once great but now the barrel churn, 
the rotary butter worker and even 
the gasoline engine have made it 
comparatively easy. 


She is out in the open a great deal 
and her health is, therefore, benefit- 
ed by the air and active occupation. 
She has the knowledge that she is 
helping people, appreciating as she 
does the value of clean milk and 
what it means in saving the lives of 
little babies. 
to test her business ability in mar- 
keting her products. If she prefers 
to take them to market herself she 
does it, and receives the actual mon- 
ey to do with as she wills. Should 
she choose to employ the parcel post 
or express, she can put her long-dis- 
tance marketing abilities to test. 

There are many side lines which 
can be developed—vegetable garden- 
ing, poultry raising and cheese and 
buttermilk selling. One of our friends 
has a small greenhouse. She does 
not know that it has made a great 
deal of money for her, but it has 
more than paid for itself in the sale 
of ferns, and has given a_ great 
amount of pleasure to all of her 
friends as well as to herself. 

‘“Tis good in every case, you know, 
To have two strings unto your bow; 
Some clucking hens and a brooding sow 
Increase the profits from the dairy cow.”’ 

“How do you happen to get such 
good crops?” I asked both of my dai- 
rywomen. 


one has all the manure she needs.” 


The Virginia girl said, “I plow deep | 


because the 
said to do so. 


Government bulletins 
I keep my farm hands 


busy plowing in the fall and early | 
winter, because the Government farm | 
management man said to do this | 
rather than plow in the spring. I | 


make use of the manure spreader, 
buy the least possible amount of fer- 
tilizer, and, last but not least, set the 
example of thrift and hard work. 
Then when a holiday comes I pile 


every man, woman and child on the | 
farm into wagons and take them to | 


She has an opportunity | 


The Texas lady said, “It | 
is not hard to grow fine crops when 


the festivities and we all play just as 
hard as we worked.” 

In the joys of dairying perhaps the 
greatest of all is the well deserved 
satisfaction that comes from the re- 
sult of work well done, in beautiful 
butter and other products, apprecia- 
ted by grateful customers. 

“Give to the lordiy steed his equine grace; 

Give to the farmer large reward for toil; 
ne the milkman all honor due his 


But bear in mind the cow is mistress of 
of the soil.” 





We Should Make Better Butter 


WISH you would try to impress 

more firmly upon Progressive 
Farmer readers the proper care and 
handling of milk and cream in order 
to make better butter, butter of a 
better flavor and color, so they may 
demand a better price for it. Every 
woman, or at least every housewife, 
thinks she makes good butter, which, 
of course, is perfectly natural, but 
there are few (and they are far be- 
tween) in this part of the country 
who really make good butter. Still 
every one wants the highest price 
paid in the market here, which is only 
25 cents per pound. Really to take 
the state as a whole, butter should be 
graded; a certain price fixed for No. 
1 butter and along down the line of 
grades. Then I believe women would 
make a greater effort to make a bet- 
ter butter. 

As a whole, I think you will find 
that people are more deficient in this 
one thing than in any other. 

MRS. L. M. LEAS. 

Cullasaja, N. C. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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It Floats 


VORY SOAP floats. 


: ing soap. 


It is the original float- 
This quality gives Ivory Soap 
distinct advantages. 

Ivory Soap always is at hand; one does not have 


to grope for it nor is it left in the water to waste 
away. 


Ivory Soap always is in sight; there is no danger 
of injuring oneself by stepping on the cake in 


the bathtub. 





Even if Ivory Soap were no better than other 
soaps its floating qualities would make it more 


| desirable. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Victor Records have familiarized millions 
with the masterpieces of music 


A comparatively few years ago the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers that 
have immortalized the names of the great 
composers were hidden mysteries with only 
an occasional opportunity, at rare intervals, 

to hear and become familiar with them. 
‘ Today millions of people are familiar with 
ay them through the wonderful achievements of 
The Victor Records of these musi- 
cal treasures have revealed their sublime beauty 





Martinell, . Atde : 


omer. 
Destinn 


make records for. the Nictor 


to music-lovers in every part of the world. 

They are presented in all their grandeur by 
the world’s greatest artists whose exquisite 
renditions are the standard by which the 
artists’ actual performances are judged. 

They are noteworthy achievements in the 
art of recording that have established 
Victor supremacy on a basis of greater 
things actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various 
styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important warning. Victor Records 
can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 

































tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. 
Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other re- 
producing points, 











d The Famous Sextet from Lucia 5S 
! by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bade (96201) Lyf, ~ 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“Light as 7 | 
a Feather ’° 


“Talk about light, 
fluffy, tempting 
and wholesome 


Jelly Rolls, 
Cakes, Biscuits, 
and other good 
things. 


My! but 


CALUMET 
BAKING POWDER 


certainly beats the band 
forsure results—for purity, 
economy and wholesome bak- 
ings. Tell your mother to try 
Calumet Baking Powder on 
the money-back guarantee.”’ 
Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free— 
See Slip in Pound Can, 


Calumet Baking 
Powder Co. 






































Re-paint it now/ 

Not just for ap- 

pearance’s sake— 
thoagh<hat’s worth 
thinking of — but 
becaxise good paint 
preserves — pro- 
tects the surface. 
Be sure touse 4% 












































Purposely Made For Every Purpose 


Lucas Silo Paint is equally good 
for all forms of construction— 
TheGiant wood, concrete, brick, 
Painter iton. It’s acid-resisting. 
Easy to apply and long- 
lasting. Write for color 
card and full informa- 
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SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna Whittier, daughter of a home 
miissionury, on the death of her father, comes 
to make her home with her maternal aunt, 
| Miss Polly Harrington, a wealthy, but stern 
and severe-taced woman of forty. Pollyanna 
ias no welcome waiting for her, and only 

» bare little attic reom at the top of the 

oid mansion. 


CHAPTER ill—(Continued) 


| “WES. If she’d just let that tight hair 

of hern all out loose and care- 
less-like, as it used ter be, and wear 
the sort of bunnits with posies in ’em, 
and the kind o’ dresses all lace and 
white things—you’d see she’d be 
_handsome! Miss Polly ain’t old, Nan- 





“Ain’t she, though? Well, then 
she’s got an awfully good imitation 
of it—she has, she has!” sniffed 
Nancy. 

“Yes, I know. It begun then—at 
the time of the trouble with her lov- 
er,’ nodded Old Tom; “and it seems 
as if she’d been feedin’ on wormwood 
an’ thistles ever since—she’s that bit- 
ter an’ prickly ter deal with.” 
| “J should say she was,” declared 
| Nancy, indignantly. -‘“There’s no 
| pleasin’ her, nohow, no matter how 
i you try! I wouldn’t stay if ’twa’n’t 
for the wages and the folks at home 
what’s needin’ ’em. But some day— 
some day I shall jest b’ile over; and 
when I do, of course it’ll be good-by 
Nancy for me. It will, it will.” 

Old Tom shook his head. 

“IT know. I’ve felt it. It’s nat’ral— 
but ’tain’t best, child; ’tain’t best. 
Take my word for it, ’tain’t best.” 
And again he bent his old head to the 
work before him. 

“Nancy!” called a sharp voice. 

“Y-yes, ma’am,” stammered Nancy; 
and hurried toward the house. 


CHAPTER IV 
The Little Attic Room 
ISS Polly Harrington did not rise 
to meet her niece. She looked 
up from her book, it is true, as Nancy 








and the little girl appeared in the sit- 
ting-room doorway, and she held out 
a hand with “duty” written large on 
every coldly extended finger. 
“How do you do, Pollyanna? 
She had no chance to say more. 
|lyanna had fairly flown across the 
room and flung herself into her 
aunt’s scandalized, unyielding lap. 
“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, I 
| don’t know how to be glad enough 


Pol- 


were all father’s books, and Mrs. 
White said she thought I ought to 
have those. You see, father—” 

“Pollyanna,” interrupted her aunt 
again, sharply, “there is one thing 
that might just as well be understood 
right away at once; and that is, I do 
not care to have you keep talking of 
your father to me.” 

The little girl drew in her breath 
tremulously. 

“Why, Aunt Polly, you—you mean 
—” She hesitated, and her aunt filled 
the pause. 

“We will go up-stairs to your room. 
Your trunk is already there I pre- 
sume. I told Timothy to take it up— 
if you had one. You may follow me, 
Pollyanna.” 

Without speaking, Pollyanna turn- 


ed and followed her aunt from the 
room. Her eyes were brimming with 


tears, but her chin was bravely high. 
“After all, I—I reckon I’m glad she 
doesn’t want me to talk about fath- 
er,” Pollyanna was thinking. “It'll be 
easier, maybe—if I don’t talk about 
him. Probably, anyhow, that is why 
she told me not to talk about him.” 
And Pollyanna, convinced anew of 
her aunt’s “kindness,” blinked off the 
tears and looked eagerly about her. 
She was in the stairway now. Just 
ahead, her aunt’s black silk skirt rus- 
tled luxuriously. Behind her an open 
door allowed a glimpse of soft-tinted 


rugs and satin-covered chairs. Be- 
neath her feet a marvelous carpet 
was like green moss to the tread. On 


every side the gilt of picture frames 
or the glint of sunlight through the 
filmy mesh of iace curtains flashed in 
her eyes. ; 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly,” 
breathed the little girl, rapturously; 


“what a perfectly lovely, lovely 
house! How awfully glad you must 
be you’re so rich!” 

“Pollyanna!” ejaculated her aunt, 


turning sharply about as she reached 
the head of the stairs. “I’m surpris- 
ed at you—making a speech like that 
to me!” 

“Why, Aunt Polly, aren’t you?” 
queried Pollyanna, in frank wonder. 

“Certainly not, Pollyanna. I hope 
I could not so far forget myself as 
to be sinfully proud of any gift the 
Lord has seen fit to bestow upon me,” 
declared the lady; “certainly not, of 
riches !” 

Miss turned and 


Polly walked 
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numerable trunks and boxes. It was 
hot and stifling, too. Unconsciously 
Pollyanna lifted her head higher—it 
seemed so hard to breathe. Then she 
saw that her aunt had thrown opena 
door at the right. 

“There, Pollyanna, here is your 
room, and your trunk is here, I see. 
Have you your key?” 

Pollyanna nodded dumbly. Her 
eyes were a little wide and fright- 
ened. 

Her aunt frowned. 

“When I ask a question, Pollyanna, 
I prefer that you should answer 
aloud—not merely with your head.” 

“Yes, Aunt Polly.” 

“Thank you; that is better. I be- 
lieve you have everything that you 
need here,’ she added, glancing at 
the well-filled towel rack and water 
pitcher. “I will send Nancy up to help 
you unpack. Supper is at six o’clock.” 
she finished, as she left the room and 
swept down-stairs. 

For a moment after she had gone 
Pollyanna stood quite still, looking 
after her. Then she turned her wide 
eyes to the bare wall, the bare floor, 
the bare windows. She turned them 
last to the little trunk that had stood 
not so long before in her own little 
room in the far-away Western home. 
The next moment she stumbled blind- 
ly toward it and fell on her knees at 
its side, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Nancy found her there when she 
came up a few minutes later. 

“There, there, you poor lamb,” she 
crooned, dropping to the floor and 
drawing the little girl into her arms. 
“T was just a-fearin’ I'd find you like 
this, like this.” 

Pollyanna shook her head. 

“But I’m bad and wicked, Nancy— 
awful wicked,” she sobbed. “I just 
can’t make myself understand that 
God and the angels needed my father 
more than I did.” 

“No more they did, neither,” 
clared Nancy, stoutly. 

“Oh-h!—Nancy!” The burning hor- 
ror in Pollyanna’s eyes dried the 
tears: 

Nancy gave a shamefaced smile and 
rubbed her own eyes vigorously. 

“There, there, child, I didn’t mean 
it, of course,” she cried briskly. 
“Come, let’s have your key and we'll 
get inside this trunk and take out 
your dresses in no time, no time.” 

Somewhat tearfully Pollyanna pro- 
duced the key. 


de- 


“There aren’t very many there, 
anyway,” she faltered. 

“Then they’re all the sooner un- 
packed,” declared Nancy. 

Pollyanna gave a sudden radiant 
sinile. 


“That’s so! I can be glad of that, 
can’t I?” she cried. 
Nancy stared. 
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furnishings. Now—with this evident Closet, stacking the books on the ta- 





fly, trying to unclasp the small, cling- 
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. to choose from. 

Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
shows the exactcolors and designs; 
rices on the back of each. Prices are very low— 
ess than one-half of retail inmost instances, From 
8c to 50c per double roll. Think of this— 


65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 


Send for a copy today, study the designs and prices. 
You will be surprised to see how much you can save 
baying wall paperand paints from Montgomery Ward &Co, 
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to stand erect in a proper manner. I 
don’t know yet what you look like.” 

Pollyanna drew back at once, 
laughing a little hysterically. 

“No, I suppose you don’t; but you 
see I’m not very much to look at, 
anyway, on account of the freckles. 
Oh, and I ought to explain about the 
red gingham and the black velvet 
basque with white spots on the el- 
bows. I told Nancy how father 














2 in each town to ride and show a new 1916 
c~ model “RANGER” bicycle Write for our 
\ special offer ona 7 pe to introduce. 
DELIVERED FR on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 


Gicce and remarkable terms, 
94 STYLES, sizes and colorsin Ranger 
bicycles. Most complete line in America. 
Other guaranteed models 811.95, 614.75 and 
= 817.60. A few good second-hand bicycles 






Tires, lamps. wheels, sundries, parts. and all 

bicycle supplies at half usual prices. Do not buy 

until you get our catalog and offers, Write Now. 
CYCLE 


D> CQ. DEFT. S-187 CHICAGO 


| said—” 

“Yes; well, never mind now what 
your father said,” interrupted Miss 
| Polly, crisply. “You had a trunk, I 
presume?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed, Aunt Polly. I’ve 
got a beautiful trunk that the Ladies’ 
Aid gave me. I haven’t got so very 
much in it—of my own, I mean. The 
barrels haven’t had many clothes for 
| little girls in them lately; but there 


Eagerly Pollyanna’s small feet pat- 
tered behind her aunt. Still more 
eagerly her big blue eyes tried to 
look in all directions at once, that no 
thing of beauty or interest in this 
wonderful house might be passed un- 
seen. Most eagerly of all her mind 
turned to the wondrously exciting 
problem about to be solved: behind 
which of all these fascinating doors 
was waiting now her room—the dear, 
beautiful room full of curtains, rugs, 
and pictures, that was to be her very 
own? Then, abruptly, her aunt op- 
ened a door and ascended another 
stairway. 

There was little to be seen here. A 
bare wall rose on either side. At the 
top of the stairs, wide reaches of 
shadowy space led to far corners 
where the roof came down to the 
floor, and where were stacked in- 


stammered, after a while. 

There was no answer. Nancy was 
very busy, apparently, with her head 
in the trunk. Pollyanna, standing at 
the bureau, gazed a little wistfully at 
the bare wall above. 

“And I can be glad there isn’t any 
looking-glass here, too, ’cause where 
there isn’t any glass I can’t see my 
freckles.” 

Nancy made a sudden queer little 
sound with her mouth—but when 
Pollyanna turned, her head was in 
the trunk again. At one of the win- 
dows, a few minutes later, Pollyanna 
gave a loud cry and clapped her 
hands joyously. 

“Oh, Nancy, I hadn’t seen this be- 
fore,” she breathed. “Look—’way c't 
there, with those trees and houw--<s 
and that lovely church spire, and tie 

(Centinved cn 34, this 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Dresses 











7565—Ladies’ Middy Apron—Cut in one 
size. Any of the pretty flowered ma- 
terials can be used for this apron. 

7572—Misses’ Dress—Cut in sizes 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years, Plaid and plain ma- 
terials are very prettily combined in 
making this dress, 

7713—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 
42 inches bust measure. The dress 
has a two-piece plaited skirt joined 
to yokes and a slightly raised waist- 
line, 

Vi15—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 to 
42 inches bust measure. The dress 
closes at the front and has a section- 
al plaited skirt. 

7753—Misses’ Coat Suit—Cut in sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years. The suit has a 
flare coat and a one-piece skirt. 

Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 














pepper, Wesson oil makes an_ excellent 
Some Good Salad Re- mayonnaise for those who do not care for 
olive oil. Be sure to have all ingredients 
cipes the same temperature, 
Gelatine Salad 
Take any gelatine recipe. If it be hot 
Stuffed Celery Salad weather, use the largest amount recommended 
Clean a tender medium-sized leaf of cel- ©” the box; if winter, the smallest amount. 
ery. Fill it with a stuffing made of 6 table- Into this, put anything you want. A couple of 
spoons of cheese that hag been crushed or V€TY good combinations are: Peel, scrape out 
put through a meat chopper, 2 tablespoons and drain asmall tomato, Fill it with peas 
butter, 3 tablespoons cream and a few mild and set in a small cup or mold. Have plen- 
spring onions cut up very fine, seasoning ty Of salt and pepper in this. Pour the gela- 
with paprika, white pepper, salt and rea tine, to which a teaspoon of lemon juice has 
pepper. On the plate with this leaf place a been added, around the tomato, set in a cool 
sandwich, a wafer and perhaps a small Place and when ready to serve, turn out on 











pickle. lettuce leaf. Another very good combination 
Cheese or Egg Balls is: finely shredded cabbage, a few English 


Sear ‘ . . peas, broken nut meats and anythin red, 
Place 1 cup of well-drained milk curd in from the chopped radishes, currants * pi- 

a bowl. Add.to this 1 tablespoon chopped mentoes to apple peelings Serve with 

sour pickles, 1 tablespoon chopped canned ¢reqam dressing i ‘ 

sweet peppers, %& teaspoon salt, 5 drops on- : A . 

i jui Chopped, hard-boiled eggs may be Cream Dressing 





for curd. , Serve with potato Mix ingredients in order given, adding 
vinegar very slowly. Cook over boiling wa- 
Irish Potato Mayonnaise ter, stirring constantly until mixture thick- 


> 7 7 naj . 1 ¢ ac A 
Remove and mash the inside of a very pines Hato poole ag souseeee a % 
small baked potato, Add 1 teaspoon mus- ogg slightly beaten 2% tablespoons melted 
tard, 1 teaspoon salt, and 1 teaspoon pow- putter, 3, cup Bie am. 4 aie vinegar 
dered sugar; add 1 tablespoon vinegar, and ee mopar oe F Ceer- 
rub mixture through a fine sieve. Add slow- Meat or Fish Salad 


ly % cup oil and 1 more tablespoon vinegar. Remove the skin and bone from 1 cup of 
By the taste one would hardly, realize eggs fish. Break it into flakes. Add to 1 cup of 
were not used in the making. this, % cup celery cut into small pieces, 1 
Winter Salad teaspoon onion juice, Over this pour 

e ‘ French dressing. 7 é ables i at- 
Cut a@ small cabbage very fine, red cab- : bear Put a tablespoon in let 


Rk aa thine. th d % ; tuce leaf. On top of this place a slice of a 
ee Pag Ferg orn eee i in ‘small tomato, force the yolk of a hard boiled 
add et tabi noon of Wiles” Meck Ue shies egg over it through the potato ricer, garnish 
é é € s 3 “Bar. i s > with he thitea Oo > j ; “tri 2 
the cabbage and mix with forks in the fry- th the white of an egg, cut into thin strips, 


: : A 2 and the green celery top and a teaspo f 
eS. Sable etek et F J ‘ é aspoon o 
Yr Bi gine . ead Meeker ties —_. * > colored mayonnaise. This can be made green 

ip Se er salad is made DY by spinach, forced through a sieve, or yellow 
dicing onions and beets into a French dress- : ba : : é 


ing, letting them stand a half hour, then Selaic tor ae Ma ee ee mig cree 
combining, laying a few cold boiled snaps sages be used A favor En mink ooh be Ae an 
over the top. Serve on lettuce or endive leaf. this ati sfapirs seeias. ae ae ee bes 
Potato Salad one of the ingredients of the salad. If this 
Dice 2 cups cold boiled potatoes that have is being used at a party, wafers, cheese, 
not been allowed to soak in water in which Straws, Olives, a small pickle may be served, 
they were cooked. Sprinkle with % table- If one wishes to be especially extravagant 
spoon salt, 44 teaspoon butter. Add chop- @ few seeded, white grapes may be used as 
ped onion, thin sliced radishes and % cup May a few seedless raisins. 
of boiled dressing. A few walnuts and pieces 
of Pimento added at the last, will add to 
the appearance, 


Summer Salad 
Ornament a salad bow! with lettuce, sliced 
cucumbers (not soaked in salt water), sliced 
tomato, chopped celery and sliced young 
Mix dry ingredients: % tablespoon salt, 1 Onions. Serve with French dressing, 
teaspoon mustard, 14%tablespoons sugar, few 


Boiled Dressing 


French Dressing 


Patna. cd a ae tele d 

wh all psi Rant a ee soar 1g teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon white pepper, 
rng i pS AS ‘a> re rans % teaspoon paprika, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 
spoons melted butter, % cup milk and 4% ¢@iapioe Sai ENE ak 8 vinegar, 
cup vine r very slowly. Cook over boiling yah espoons ov. eet Invardeepenlateniugs 





water until mixture thickens; strain and @S you are about to use or if there be no 

cool. company and you wish to add it as one of 

Apple and Nut Salad ° the ingredients of the salad, put in a bottle, 

: Z . shake thoroughly and use before it separates, 
Choose @ rather small, bright red apple 








slice off the top, hollow it, placing the pulp 
in a bowl. Sprinkle lemon juice over the PA 
White of the apple to keep it from turning A RABLE 
brown. To each % dozen apples add 2 ta- A self-conscious and egotistical young 
blespoons broken nut meats, 4 table- clergyman was “supplying” the pulpit of a 
poons chopped celery, 1 teaspoon salt Country church, After the service he asked 
nd 1 tablespoon chopped sweet pepper, one of the deasons, a grizzled, plain-spoken 
ill the apple cups with this. . Serve on let- Man, what he thought of “this morning's 
Luce leaf with mayonnaise and a wafer, effort.” 
Mayonnaise Dressing J he. aal, answered the old man _ slowly, 

R a ‘ : H , I'll tell ye: I'll tell ye in a kind ’o parable, 
se sh tg a whole ese in a bowl, seat light- It reminded me of Sim Peck’s fust deer 
y With the Dover egg beater. Add a few hunt, when he was green. He followed ‘the 


drops of oil, beat it in, add a few more 
drops, then several tablespoons of it at the 
side of the bow], letting it beat in gradually. 
As: it thickens, add a little lemon juice or 
Vinegar to thin. Use as much oil and vine- 
afte ne - 1 Pega $1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
last, add 1 teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon papri- @nd The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
ka, % teaspoon white pepper, a dash of red new subscriber, 


deer’s tracks all right, but he follered ’em 
all day in the wrong direction.” 
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One quality— 
many styles and 


sizes—with or 7 
without legs. ne - a 4. 
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buy blindly 


When you buyany- 
thing before you 
see it, you risk dis- 
appointment and loss. It 
may be‘‘exactly as repre- 


Vij 


A Lo.7 Lae \ ek 

Z Y/Y lle UM, Gj g ” ought it was and what you 

IG YGYGGEO Mao Yj, , 
TheY,Z Range with a Reputation 


be making a bad investment. 













The Majestic is on the dealer's foor where you can examine it 
thoroughly. Before you buy, you can prove to your own satisfaction 
that it is the best range value. 

The Majestic saves repairs and gives longer service than ordinary 
ranges, because it is made of Malleable iron and Charcoal iron—Malle- 
able iron cannot break and permits all parts to be riveted, practically 
airtight (no stove putty used); charcoal iron by actual tests resists rust 
and crystallization 300 per cent greater than steel. It keeps the heat in 
and saves fuel. It bakes perfectly without turning, because heat is 
circulated to all parts of the oven and reflected to all surfaces of the 
baking by heavy asbestos boards. The Majestic copper reservoir, 
with one piece heating pocket against fire box,is a famous water heater. 
Don’t compare the price ofthe Majestic with the price of a cheap ronge, 
unless you compare the quality aiso. The Majestic 
price is really not a higher price, but rather a lot 
more quality fora little more money. 


In buying a Majestic from your dealer you not only <4 
eet better value, but you help maintain and share in 
the prosperity of yoursection. There's a@ Majestic 
dealer in nearly every county in 42 states. If you 
don't know one near you write us for his address. 


Ask for FREE book. 48* £91 §t, Tells why 


. : you should buy the 
Majestic. Digs down into the vitals of ranges. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 398 St. Louis, Mo, 


Use One of My Famous 
Bohon Buggies 60 Days 


Order a Bohon Buggy on my 60 days’approvaltest. Drive 

it back of your own mare on the roughest roads you can 

find. Note the extreme riding comfort, the spring action, 

the extra strength that is built 
B oO oO kK into the wheels, chassis and 

s —— bg bg A venes. 

chon Buggies are made for Southern people by a Southern 
oes Se I know what you want and I absolutely guar- 

antee to satisfy you. 


Get My Big Free Book Today 


It’s the biggest buggy book ever put out. 208 pages of lower 
prices, more styles, the strongest, most liberal guaran 
ever written. This book also covers every kind of harness, 
We are largest buggy and harness manufacturers selling 
direct to the consumer. My Money-Saving Merchandise 
and Farm Equipment catalog should be in your hands 
also. Write—get these books today. Save money and time; 
deal with your own Southern men. 


My $30,000.00 Bond Protects You 

And backs everything I say. I have aimed to give you 

the biggest and best buggy proposition ever put 

on the market. I will save you $25 to $50 on 
our buggy this year. Write me now for the 
‘ree Books. Tell me to send the Money-Sav- 

ing Merchandise Book if you wantit. D.T. 
ohon, Pres. 


THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
10 Main St. Harrodsburg, Kentucky 







































“BOHON’S BUGGIES 


From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 





©, THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 
and free from lice; some neat, 
attractive letterheads ; promes 
and careful attention while mak- 
ing every effort to satisfy cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
e © i . . 
ie Fish Bite be Wanar7 wolves ‘essary. The next thing is an adver- 
' MAGIC-FISH-LURE. tisement in 

7¢ Best fish bait ever discovered.. Keeps you 

busy pulling them out. Write today and get 


a box to help introduce it. t tea. | The Progressive Farmer. 
5. F. GREGORY, Dept. 5 ‘St.Louis, Mo | & 





Soc 
We have the greatest laying strain of White Leghorns - 
in the South. Look up our Official Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, where a pen of our Leg- 
horns laid over six times their own weight in eggs. We 
made a clean sweep at the Georgia State Fair. Sold 
cock bird for $150, which is probably the highest price 
ever paid for a Southern-bred bird. Largest White Leg- 
horn farm in the Southern States. A licensed A. P. A. 
judge in personal charge of the plant. Write for cata- 
log. It’s free. BEALLWOOD POULTRY F . 
Box M Columbus, Ga 


EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! | gyi 
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“STAND BY THE PARCEL POST” 





Let Every Farmer Send His Demands 















A BETTER SILO 
FOR LESS 


THE NATIONAL is a perfect Silo—tight, 
substantial, keeps ensilage fresh and 
sweet. Easy to build, easy to repair, lasts 
a life-time, low in price. SHULTZ System 
of construction places an air-tight Repair- 
—_ Silo on the market for $65.00 and 
Complete. To find out write for 
fo der fully explaining. Use your lum- 
ber and buy for less or get complete and 
set it up in one day easy. We guaranteea 
better silo and for less money than any 
concern in America. 
Various sizes for large and small far- 
mers—capacity 10 to 300 tons. Don’t bu 
a Silo unttl you know about the NATION- 
Write today—NOW~for free illus- 
trated circular. 


NATIONAL SILO COMPANY 


Charlotte, EXPANDING 
STRIPS 
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There’s money init—big money. One school girl 
made $376 —_ canning goods from her little 
den. Men make $5 canning one acre of 
‘omatoes. And tl think ofthe good things to eat all 
ter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 
beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, 
meats, all fruits and vegetables, 
—all this if 

ROY. 





ou mee. a 
OME CANNER 
It’s <a cromurtian but cold 
pack canningin tin or . nat- 
ural flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
































































as wellas summer, alltoldin our 
big free book, Royal Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Dept.152 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FULWOOD’S SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


April, May and June delivery. 

Varieties: Porto Rico Yam, Nancy Hall and 
Banana Yam. 

Prices by express: 1000 for $1.75; 10,000 at $1.60 
= thousand. Special prices on larger quanti- 

ies 

I can make prompt deliveries and guarantee satisfac- 

tion. Place your orders early for best results. 


P. D. FULWOOD TIFTON, GA. 











SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, athe peaang eggs mae day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by 
prepaid, and guarantee safe aeltvers 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 








FULWO0OD’S TOMATO PLANTS 


Millions of somata plants ready for shipment on and 
after April 1 These plants are grown in the open 
field, oer aad They will be stalky, tough 
plants ready to plant in the open field by April 15th. 

arieties: Earliana, Livingston Globe, Acme and 
Early Jewel. Prices b ow et 500 for $1.00; 1000 
for $1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over 
at $1.25 per 1000. By parcel post, paid: 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.25. Place "Onder now. 


P.D. FULWOOD 
Tifton, +4 = ss Georgia 


F. F. V. POULTRY FARM 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, weinty pase wanted 

to supply hatching eggs at $1.00 per 15; “Ss per 

cS cial prize matings at $2.50 and $5.00. Recent whe 
ings’ 76 prizes, including 21 Firsts, 22 Seconds, 5 Sil- 

Says cups and numerous specials at Washington, Balti- 

more, Hagerstown, Warrenton and Richmond shows. 

Stock for sale. Address 


F.F. V. POULTRY FARM 
Meadow & Broad 
Richmond 


NITROGEN - BACTERIA 


For inoculating Cowpeas, Beans, Clovers, etc. 

















Acre, $1.00; 5 acres, $4. ™ pPemene. Guaranteed 
fresh. LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


to join you on this proposition when you 


renew. 





Virginia | 


to His United States Senators— 
And Let Him Also Use Fine Mar- 
keting Opportunities Offered by 
Parcel Post Service 


ARCEL post is in danger of being 

seriously crippled unless what is 
| known as the Madden Amendment to 
| the post-office bill is defeated in the 
United States 
Senate. Already 
the express com- 
panies have beat- 
en us in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, where 
they secured the 
passage of the 
Madden Amend- 
ment, which. lim- 
its the weight of 
mailing packages 
to 50 pounds and takes the control 
of the system out of the hands of the 
Post Office Department. They did 
this by watching their chances and 
by waiting until many friends of par- 
cel post were absent, and then they 


slipped through the Madden Amend- 
ment. 


MR. GREEN 


xe <4 
Great danger confronts us and our 


only hope is to bring sufficient influ- 
ence to bear upon the Senate to pre- 


_vent this proposed outrage by greedy 


express companies that have grown 
rich by holding a monopoly of the 
quick transportation of small pack- 
ages. If you are interested in de- 
feating this infamous Madden 
Amendment, write your Senators at 
once and ask them to prevent its pas- 
sage by the Senate. It will also be 
well to write each of the following 
members of the Senate Post Office 
Committee and make the same re- 
quest: 


| Senator John H. Bankhead, Alabama, 
chairman; Senators E. D. Smith, South Caro- 
lina; C, A, Swanson, Virginia; N. P. Bryan, 
| Florida; J. E. Martine, New Jersey; J. K. 
Vardaman, Mississippi; T. W. Wardwick, 
Georgia; J. C. W. Beckham, Kentucky; Boies 
Penrose, Pennsylvania; (C. E. Townsend, 
Michigan; T. B. Catron, New Mexico; L. B. 
Colt, Rhode Island; J. W. Weeks, Massa- 


chusetts; Thomas Sterling, South Dakota; G. 
P. McLean, Connecticut. 


kK Ok OR 

Special interests are always on the 
job at Washington, with the services 
of the shrewdest attorneys that mon- 
ey can buy, asking for special legis- 
| lative favors, and they are also there 
with the best paid legal talent to pre- 
, vent legislation that would in any 
way interfere with the private profit- 
taking monopolies and their unre- 
Stricted privilege of levying tribute 
upon the wealth-producers of the 
|country. Farmers are not able to go 
to see their representatives or to hire 
men to stay in Washington and help 
protect their interests, but we can 
buy a few stamps and postal cards 
and let the mails carry our requests. 

= e * 

Writing letters to Congressmen 
and Senators is the most effective of 
all methods of bringing influence to 
bear upon legislation, and organized 
farmers can get almost anything they 
want, if we will first agree upon what 
we want and then go after it with 
letters, post cards or telegrams. 

At the next meeting of your Local 
Union, when the last item in the “Or- 
der of Business” is presented, have a 
joint agreement for all the members 
to write our Senators with request to 
protect our parcel post system from 
any amendment that will tend to lim- 
it its service or prevent the expan- 
sion and enlargement of this valuable 
distributive service, as may be re- 
quired to meet growing demands for 
its enlargement. 

* * 








In this connection it will be well 
to consider the wonderful develop- 





ment of the parcel post system of 
direct distribution of farm products 
from producers to consumers. Its 
growth and development has assum- 
ed proportions far beyond the dreams 
of its advocates, within the brief per- 
iod of its existence. And yet it is still 
in its infancy and comparatively few 
consumers in towns and cities realize 
its value from experience or its pos- 
sible enlargement and development. | 
It is peculiarly adapted to our sys-| 
tem of rural mail delivery, since it 
provides a means for transportation 
of farm products by mail carriers, 
and thereby prevents an inexcusable 
waste of time over the former plan 
that required a trip to town by each 
individual farmer with small pack- 
ages, and it also opens up a conven- 
ient method of selling direct to con- 
sumer small perishable by-products 
of the farm that would otherwise go 
to waste. The consumer gets the 
product fresh and at less cost than 
by the old system, and this makes 
parcel post beneficial both to pro- 
ducer and consumer, and as the ex- 
oress companies realize this we may 
expect repeated efforts on their part 
to cripple the efficiency of parcel 
post and to prevent its expansion. 

If we can defeat their efforts just a 
few more years, public sentiment will 
be so firmly fixed in favor of unlimi- 
ted parcel post service that there will 
be no need to be afraid of further at- 
tacks from express companies. 


Z. G. 





ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL ALWAYS 
INEFFICIENT 


Impossible for One Teacher to Give 
Enough Time to Large Number of 
Subjects and Classes Unless the 
School Unit Is Too Small 


ONSOLIDATION of districts and 

the consequent elimination of the 
one-teacher school is the first step in 
the matter of providing schools in 
the rural districts 
equal in efficiency 
to those which we 
now find in the 
towns and cities 
of our state. The 
chief fault with 





“Tf a man build a better mouse 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Better Built 













Just as Mr. Emerson said: 


trap, write a better 
book or preach a 


































er’s; if he hasn’ 


106 Ame 
Owensboro, 
Kentucky 










better sermon he 
will have abeaten 


he secret of the 


fact that Mr. Ames, for 40 
years, has been building bet- 
ter buggies for the money. See 
the Ames at your deal- 


write for literature. 
The F. A. Ames Co., Inc. 
s Bidg. 


th to his door.” 


is due to the 









t it, 





led. 
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“HUSTLER ’? 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 









Te a first class Port. 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc. 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


' Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Celumbia, S. C, 


Address Nearest Point. 








the work of the 
great majority of 
our rural schools 
is that the curric- 
ulum is much too 
crowded. The teacher cannot possi- 
bly find time to give to all her reci- 
tations that which she must of neces- 
sity give to them to insure success in 
her work and also satisfactory re- 
sults to her patrons. It is infinitely 
better to have a school with two or 
more teachers even though the salar- 
ies paid are equal to those paid in 
the one-teacher school, for reasons 
which will readily occur to any one 
who gives the matter a moment’s 
thought. Assistant teachers, how- 
ever, are never paid a salary equal to 
that paid to principals and here 
would be effected a considerable sav- 
ing. 

One reason why it costs so much 
money to operate our schools is that 
we have so very many small schools 
everywhere and often we find them 
here and yonder with an average dai- 
ly attendance of less than ten pupils. 
A bulletin issued from the Depart- 
ment of Education in the year 1911 
revealed the fact that in 38 average 
counties scattered here and there 
over the state there were found 122 
schools with an average daily attend- 
ance for the entire school term of one 
dozen and less. This condition of af- 
fairs should by no means exist any- 
where in North Carolina and the 
sooner the people who are interested 
in the success of the common schools 





MR. WRIGHT 








bestir themselves in this matter the 








ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
ORF, sEDING INSECTS ? 








S Dood 
oe 
owes 





ss = S¥OP FEEDING INSECTS! 


RAISE FRUIT !!! 


IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


— — ONE GALLON CANS $100 


BY THE BARREL 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 


INSECTICIDE 


DEPARTME 


VAN ANTWERP BUILDING,, MOBILE ALA. 


WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST 


DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 








c— 


of the South. 


to 


ATHENS, 





THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY— 


The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 


GEORGIA. 











‘Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
hon! Landscape 


LM a: 


Designers 








EGGS 


W. B. COULTER, 


From White Wyandottes’ and Rocks 
Fawn and White, 
anaes A ba ey aL to $1.25 per 15. 

d winnings. 


and Fishel’s White 
Write 


oo Springs, N. c. 





BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 


Wyandottes, Houdans. 


Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3, 


Poultry Bepartment, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





BEE 


wr prof 


If interested in bees which are 


itable and little troub'e 


for our catalog of 64 pages. 
For The Only manufacturers in the South. 


FARM .,... 


THE PENN CO. 
° - Mississip>! 





POTATO PLANTS 


f.o. b. Rebecca, Ga. Cash 
April ist.Order now. 


| J. E. WILSON - 


Southern Queen and other 
varieties, $1.50 per thousand, 


with order. Deliveries after 


- REBECCA, GA. 
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Saturday, April 8, 1916] 


sooner shall we see this condition of 
affairs no longer obtain here. 

The farmer is the one who is most 
directly concerned along these lines, 
and naturally should be the one to 
take the lead in this work. The resi- 
dents of our towns and cities already 
have, in most cases at, least, adequate 
school facilities so they could not 
reasonably be expected to lead the 
fight for improvement here. Let the 
Farmers’ Unions, both local and coun- 
ty, give this topic a prominent place 
on their programs, and let the agita- 
tion be kept up until something tangi- 
ble results therefrom. It is worth 
while to those who live in the rural 
districts and who expect their chil- 
dren to make their homes there. 

G. ©. WRIGHS, 


SOME FERTILIZER DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


Development of Marl Beds Means 
Much for Legume Production— 
Using Ground Phosphate Rock or 
Floats 





HE best “signs of the times” in 

this state for its agricultural de- 
velopment are the opening of marl 
beds near Charleston to supply lime, 
and the increased 
sales of phosphate 
floats to supply 
phosphorus. The 
use of these raw 
materials means 
more legumes to 
catch nitrogen 
from the air, more 
high-grade forage 
to feed cattle and 
work stock, and 
more home-made manure to apply to 
the soil, all of which means the more 
profitable use of the marl and floats. 

ie See a 


For several years Col. E. J. Watson, 
the efficient Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of South Carolina, backed by 
the Farmers’ Union, has been trying 
to develop limestone quarries in the 
state to supply lime cheaply to the 
farmers. Careful surveys by the 
Commissioner and by committees of 
the state Legislature failed to find a 
limestone deposit that would warrant 
the state building and operating a 
plant to crush limestone. Last year 
the Commissioner began to make in- 
vestigations of the marl beds of the 
coastal region, with the result that 
beds of incredible thickness were 
found near Charleston on Ashley 
River. 

My informant states that “for a 
depth of 100 feet the marl runs 75 per 
cent of carbonates, 69 per cent being 
calcium carbonate, and also contain 
9% per cent phosphate of lime.” 

It was found that the cost of the 
states going into the opening of these 
beds, necessary washing, drying 
sheds, etc., would be so great that it 
would be hopeless to ask the Legisla- 
ture to make the appropriation. But 
Col. Watson made arrangements with 
the Virginia-Carolina fertilizer peo- 
ple by which they are to develop 
these beds and sell the product to the 
farmers of the state at cost with a 
small profit added, 5 or 6 per cent. 
This contract was confirmed by the 
Legislature, and it provided that this 
product is not to be taxed 25 cents 
per ton by Clemson College for in- 
spection. It means that I am getting 
my first carload of this material to- 
day at $2.10 per ton, delivered at 
Mayesville, my station, and if it 
proves to be as efficacious as its 
analysis would indicate, the Pine Belt 
is freed from the need of buying ni- 
trogen. 





MR. DABBS 


* * * 

Then the other great step forward 
in scientific fertilizing is the use of 
phosphate floats at $9 per ton deliv- 
ered in place of acid phosphate. My 
experience many years ago with 
floats used with green cotton seed or 
stable manure was that it was equally 
as efficient as acid phosphate the first 
year, and the residue was there for 
succeeding crops. There never has 
been any reason for treating phos- 


phate rock with sulphuric acid res 
Dr. Frost, of the Ashley Phosphate | 
Company many years ago discovered 
that the finely ground rock was bet- 
ter than acid phosphate rock, except 
that so many farmers want results 
without humus in the soil. The de- 
mand for the floats was so small that 
the fertilizer companies quit making 
it. Now war conditions make sul- 
phuric acid so high that we have to 
find other means of making soluble 
the phosphorus in the phosphate 
rock. Bs Wi Dh 





Why Don’t All Farmers See This? 


HE farmers in several counties 

in this state are combining to 
market their products. By working 
codperatively in producing, storing, 
shipping and selling they can put the 
middle man out of business and sell 
their products to much better advan- 
tage. The high cost of living has 
forced the farmers here and there 
into codperative buying also. In Lee 
County the farmers buy some things 
in carload lots and pay spot cash for 
them. They save money in this way. 
Organization among the numerous 
interests in town and city can only 
be met by organization among the 
farmers. It is through codperation | 
that the ownership and control of 
production and distribution of the 
necessities of life will gradually pass | 
into the hands of the farmers. We 
wonder why all farmers do not see 
this-—Sanford Express. 








Transportation of Pupils 


T MAY not be generally known 
that the General Assembly has 
amended the public school law by the 
addition of a section concerning the 
consolidation of schools and _ the 
transportation of pupils. This section 
authorizes and empowers the coun- 
ty board of education to make provis- 
ion in any consolidated district for 
the transportation of the children in 
case they should live too far from the | 
school house to attend without con- 
veyance. They are also authorized to 
pay for such transportation out of 
the funds due the school, provided 
that the daily cost of transportation 
per pupil shall not exceed the daily 
cost per pupil of providing a separate 
school in a separate district for said 
pupils. 

In some counties of the state ad- 
vantage has already been taken of the 
provisions of this law, and the chil- 
dren are being carried to and from 
school each day. This work is prac- 
tically in its infancy in the state and 
will, naturally, be a matter of com- 
paratively slow growth. Public sen- 
timent must be created in its favor | 
and no little missionary work be | 
done in its behalf before the work ac- 
complishes that which it should do in 


this state. CE Ww: 








Will Use Less Fertilizer 


HERE was never a better time 
than now to stop using so much 
fertilizer, for the present prices are 
simply unreasonable. In fact, the 
manufacturers and speculators have 
put it out of the reach of many hon- 
est, hardworking men. 
Now, brother farmers, let’s stop us- 
ing so much manufactured fertilizer 
and thereby give the manufacturers | 
a little time to rest, for they must be | 
tired by this time. Then we can get | 
a little rest also, and I am sure we 
need it, for we have been under a 
strain for a good many years in keep- 
ing the fertilizer companies up. 
Again I insist upon you not to buy 
so much fertilizer this year. I am in 
this article representing the thought 
of some of the best farmers of the 
Farmers’ Union at Gibsonville, N. C., 
and surrounding community. We are 
now calling together the Farmers’ 
Unions of this section, the object of 
this meeting is to carry into practice 
what we have suggested in this arti- 
cle. < 
Gibsonville, N. C. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 
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a by Test 


Every shipment of Seed Corn from Jas. I. Prichett & Son is 
tested for germination in our own establishment. We 
therefore give the purchaser our own guarantee of the ger- 
mination, purity of strain, and cleanliness of Pritchett’s Seeds. 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
Casey’s Pure Bred Prize Stock, Hickory King, 
Improved Boone Co., White, Bigg’s Seven Ear, | 
Cocke’s Prolific and Other Varieties 


J.P SEEDS ‘| 


ere guaranteed to be higher than Virginia Standard or money refunded 
“Everything for Field and Garden” 


Jas. I. Pritchett & Son 


Danville, Va. SEEDSMEN Established 1881 





South Atlantic Teachers’ Agency 








306 Walton Building, Atlanta, Georgia ] 


‘“‘The Teacher and the School and How We 
Bring Them Together’’ is the title of our latest 
booklet and is of interest to both teachers and employ- 
ers of teachers. 


PROMOTION 





This is going to be a season of great opportunities 
for teachers. If you are interested in getting 


A BETTER POSITION 


Write Us—*We Place Teachers” a 











How Can I KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
most skilled mechanics. They are especially designed to give service 

at low operating cost. 

Break-Downs and heavy operating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. Buy the best 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginning System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. If you 
will look into the Centennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
system. Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 


Fort Valley - Georgia 




















Sweet Potato Celery 
Cabbage Rose 
Coallnower Pansy 
Tomato Aster 
Pepper Scarlet Sage 
Egg Plant Moon Vine 
Chrysanthemum Coleus 





PLANTS, SEEDS, CUT FLOWERS AND INCUBATORS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE. WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 
SUMMIT AVENUE GREENHOUSES 
HOWARD GARDNER, Prop. GREENSBORO, N. C. 










The Home Ca: dorsed by the G t, State Agents, and Canning Clubs--Favorite because 
can miraenpee sey be and Wasstalies quickest, best and cheapest--makes highest profits. 


<2 THE “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER— $2;30 


by reason of perfect fire-box and water chambers, edlocgs uniform heat. 
> The resultis perfect canning--no spoilage. "Favorite" users 
bw ly and wp--teey couldn’tdoi iew wi iafesiet ¢ 7. 
AN Start for yourself, write for intpemation, dees, booklet; tells about 
money making in canning. Tin Cans furnished. 


\ 
i— = j=] | THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3 
B ‘Post Office Box 12 Wilmiagtea, N, ©, 
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Saves the Cream in 
Long Hauls 
KEEPS the cream cool. Insu- 


lated, heat-proof and frost-proof. 
In a test this Sturges Can lost only 8 de- 
grees ‘‘coldness”’in 12 hours set insteady 
heat of 92 degrees, Just what you need for 
shipping cream with safety. away with 
ici nes,etc. Saves work, time 
etter service. Write for 
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When you buy fertilizer 
remember you are buy- 
ing what is in the goods 
and not merely a weight 
of two thousand pounds. 


When a smelter buys gold ore 
he buys not merely two thousand 
pounds but he insists on knowing 
how much gold is in the ore, and 
you should know the amount of 
active nitrogen, which is the gold 
of the fertilizer. 


For farther information write 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
28 Madison Avenue, New York 
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For Sewerless Districts 


Allthe comforts—all the convenience—all 
the neatness of the finest city toilet, is now- 
possible at less expense, right in your home. 
You require no water : F 

or sewer, either, for this 

— rural necessity 
—t 


Kaastine 


Closet System, 


Install it right next to 
your kitchen, bedroom,any- 
where—positively no odor, 
even in hottest summer. 

Kaustine, a powerful 
germ-killing chemical sup- 
plants sewer, cesspool 
and water. Only suc- 
cessful, built -in-the- 
house system made, 
Urgeutty recommend- 
ed by health authori- 
ties generally. 

Enjoy solid city- s 
— and sive your fH RS ig they 

ome surroundings a 
TranCe-- ‘can afford the Keustine System. 
ieee interestin y°pooklets on systems for _ homes, 
churches, schools, mills, etc., ready now. 1 


They’re FREE—write today for the one you want 


Kaustine Co., Inc., Dept1136 Buffalo, N.¥.3 
Also C. P. R. Building, Toronto, Ont. ‘ 











cattle. 


four feet. 
silage, or about 80 tons of actual silage. 


HOW BIG A SILO? 


HE following table shows the number of animals that can be fed from a silo 
for a period of 180 days at the rate of 40 pounds of silage per day per ani- 
mal, the allowance of 40 pounds per day being for dairy cows and stock 
For medium to small Jerseys allow 30 to 35 pounds per day and about 25 
pounds per day for fattening cattle on full feed. 
a total capacity of 101 tons of silage, and when filled will settle about three or 
Allowing six inches to spoil on top, there would be left 27% feet of 


mating capacity for a given number of stock. 


A silo 14 feet by 32 feet has 


Always allow for settling when esti- 
























































‘ rmers. c i 
B= Freight Prepaid. 150 styles. 
13c per rod up. Gates an 
Steel Posts, too! Write postal. 
ie” THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Oept. 87 e e © Clevetand, Ohio 
























Consider the > 
Bee=—= 


The bee that cathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and 7 her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 

Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“workers.” 














Number Capacity Silo Silo Height Approximate Acreage 
of Cows Tons Diameter in Feet of Corn Required 
Yi 26 10 20 3% acres 
13 47 10 30 7 acres 
14 51 10 32 7% acres 
19 68 12 30 9% acres 
21 73 12 32 10% acres 
25 91 14 30 13 acres 
27 161 14 32 14% acres 
30 109 14 34 16 acres 
33 119 16 30 17 acres 
36 131 16 32 19 acres 
40 143 16 34 20% acres 
46 166 18 32 24 acres 
50 181 18 34 26 acres 
Corn yielding 30 to 40 bushels per acre will make about seven or eight tons 
of silage. A 50-bushel yield will make ten tons or more. 








HOW TO OVERCOME BUT- 
TER DIFFICULTIES 





Care of Small Things Necessary to 
Make Good Butter — Cleanliness 
First of All 


HAVE made butter 20 years; for 10 
of these I have received not less 
than 35 cents. My neighbors do not 
seem to have a steady market and do 
not get as good price as I do. I see no 
reason for it except my own willing- 
ness to be shown by one who knows 
more than I do; that does not cost 
money. 

Here are a few facts: Have an ab- 
solutely thorough cleaning in the 
place you keep your milk, once a 
year. This means disinfecting the 
whole place, whitewashing it, paint- 
ing it, scalding it, removing the earth, 
if it be a dirt floor and replacing it 
with clean white sand, in short, leav- 
ing no crack or cranny unclean. The 
general daily or weekly cleaning will 
not take the place of this; it must be 
in addition to it. 

To get perfect butter, there must 
be as near perfect cleanliness as we 
can get. If you do not curry the cows, 
you are not clean. Our doctor laid a 
hair from one of my milk pails on 
some warm, moist gelatine and let me 
see it through his microscope a few 
hours later. It was alive with moving 
things. That is how I learned that 
fact about cleanliness. 

Milk is always hungry for odors; it 
will take in any it can find. This odor 
is communicated to the butter. Do 
not let the milk cool in the stable or 
it will absorb the manure odor. A 
musty cellar will ruin butter, as will 
proximity to a potato bin, a basket of 
apples, pine boards, a box of oranges 
or a little spot of spilt and moldy 
milk. 

Do not put the milk of a fresh cow 
near the other and do not churn its 
cream. Before the ninth day, it has 
a faint sickish odor, nauseating to 
many people. Many customers will 
not recognize its source, but it is 
not worth running risks. Besides, 
people pay us for our honesty as well 
as our products,and if we take their 
money we ought to give them what 
they pay for. 

There are many churning difficul- 
ties, but I mention a few. Use your 
old dasher-churn for pickles; a new 
barrel one costs less than liniment 
and frayed nerves. Besides, the wo- 
man who has stood on her feet and 
pumped a heavy dasher up and down 
has not energy left for the proper 
working and wrapping of butter. 

Do not churn the whole milk; it 
wastes too much butter fat. Do not 
make the churn more than half full. 
If you have a separator—and it will 
pay for itself in a few months if you 
have over five cows—let the cream be 

















frem 28 to 30 per cent fat in spring, 


for home butter-making, and not 
quite so rich the rest of the year. 
Sometimes in spring, when the cattle 
get their first feed of clover or other 
green, the cream and milk will not 
separate well. Add a quart or two of 
ice-cold water just as soon as it 
shows signs of separating or it looks 
greasy on the lid. The habit of pour- 
ing hot water in the churn is not a 
good one. Have the cream right to 
start with. 

What the cow eats affects the qual- 
ity of the milk and therefore of the 
butter, even though there be no odor. 
You all know about the dry cow’s 
milk for little babies. In spring the 
cows will eat any rank, weedy thing 
that is green. If we turn them sud- 
denly into a clover field, we have 
somewhat the same result, a milk 
with odor. 

Wash the milk pans with soda in- 
stead of soap, and use good well- 
sunned and scalded brushes instead 
of cloths to get in the cracks. 

Texas. MRS. A. S. ALTIG. 





Success via the Cow Route 


WILL give a little of my personal 

experience in the dairy business. 
To begin with, I was a renter for sev- 
eral years, after which I got a chance 
to buy a small farm, 21 acres, on time. 
Having to build on time made it im- 
possible to pay out, support a family 
of three, and stay on the farm with 
no stock. 

I was offered a job in a dairy, 
which I accepted. By doing honest 
work, and taking actual interest to 
the benefit of the proprietor, I suc- 
ceeded in holding the job and getting 
quite a little experience. 

In about two and a half years we 
made money enough to pay out of 
debt and buy a good horse and two 
good Jersey cows. In the fall we 
came back to the farm. Having made 
no crop while at the dairy, we had to 
buy everything in the way of feed 
and provisions. Having spent all the 
money we had for stock, we had to 
depend on the cows to carry us 
through, as we did not want to go in 
debt any more. We made butter that 
was first-class in every respect,—to 
sell one pound to a person meant an 
all-the-year-round customer. My ex- 
perience with the dairy and milk wa- 
gon made it easy to sell all the butter 
and buttermilk and more if we could 
have got it. 

We sold enough from the two cows 
to pay for their feed, the horse feed, 
and nearly all the family had to buy, 
making enough on the farm to live on 
another year and to feed our stock. 

We now have about 80 acres of 
land, two mules and some good Jer- 
sey cattle. I am indebted to the help- 
ing hand of a good wife and the dai- 
ry business for what I now have. 

F. C. WHITAKER. 

Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Orchard and Garden 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE FOR 
TRUCKERS 














Department of Agriculture Collecting 
and Distributing Information in 
Regard to Shipments of Perishable 
Crops—Service Free to Growers 


IELD men of the Office of Markets 

and Rural Organization have left 
Washington to inaugurate the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Market 
News Service for perishable crops 
this year. Branch offices have been 
established in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and: 
Kansas City, to collect and distribute 
information in regard to marketing 
conditions. Other men are stationed 
in the producing sections in Florida, 
Louisiana and Texas, where onions, 
tomatoes and strawberries are al- 
ready being shipped in carload lots 
to the big markets. 

By collecting in this way informa- 
tion concerning conditions in produc- 
ing districts and marketing centers, 
the Market News Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is designed 
to aid both shippers of and dealers in 
perishable crops. The information 
collected is sent out free by tele- 
graph to all those who are sufficient- 
ly interested to pay the telegraph 
charges and by mail to those who do 
not care to incur this expense, but 
have a good reason for wishing the 
reports. 

The first reports for this season 
were sent out on Monday, March 27. 
These dealt with carload shipments, 
receipts and general conditions for 
the onion, tomato, and strawberry 
crops. Other crops will follow as the 
season advances, the service being 
designed to include a total of 16 alto- 
gether. In the opinion of marketing 
specialists this work, which was be- 
gun last year, has already demonstra- 
ted its value in preventing the glut- 
ting of markets, in securing more 
profitable distribution for perishable 
crops, and in avoiding delay and 
waste through unnecessary diver- 
sions of carload shipments en route. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


LANT garden corn and snap beans. 

In planting snap beans use the 
stringless varieties. 

Plant enough vegetables of the 
standard sorts that you may have a 
surplus to can. 

A good lawn with shade trees, 
shrubbery and flowers add much to 
the appearance of a farm home and 
also increases the value of the pro- 
perty. 

If you are troubled with wilt or 
root knot of tomato set plants on 
land that has not been planted in to- 
matoes before. 

In planting spring flowers do not 
leave out the perennials, hollyhock, 
May pink, sweet william, and fox 
glove are excellent standard sorts. 

If snap beans or other tender vege- 
tables are threatened by frost cover 
the plants lightly with soil until the 
danger is past. 

Asparagus ships well and usually 
brings a good price on the market. 
Would it not be well for you to grow 
enough that you will have some to 
sell? 

In the sandy sections of the South 
a good lawn can be made from Ber- 
muda grass and bur clover. Plant 
the Bermuda roots now and in Sep- 
tember sow the clover seed. 

To avoid having wormy peaches 
spray with arsenate of lead solution 
just as the flower shucks are dropping 
and again two weeks later. Use one 
pound of the powdered form of ar- 
senate of lead to fifty gallons of wa- 
ter. F. J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 








Make your neighborhood a Progressive 
Farmer neighborhood. 
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Dairy 








Economy 


HE Empire Milker is easy to 

install, and begins making you 

money right from the start. One 
double or two-cow unit takes care of 20 to 30 
cows per hour, One man can handle two double 
units. 


EMPIRE 


Mechanical Milker 


Nearest to Nature, because the Empire Teat 
Cups massage the teats with a wonderfully 
soft, firm touch. Sore or inflamed teats or 
udders impossible. Let us send full description. 
Ask about Empire Cream Separators, Empire 
Gasoline Engines and Empire Star Feed Mills. 
Ask for Catalog No, 36M 
Empire Cream SeparatorCo., Bloomfield, N.J. 
D r, Colo.; Portland, Ore.; 
3 Montreal, Toronto, 


We Save You $25 or More by 
Our Factory-to-User Plan 


You can’t duplicate this buggy elsewhere at 
the price. It’s proof of the faith we have in our 
Elkhart quality when we offer to guarantee the 
safe arrival of this buggy for your approval 
and then allow you 


60 Days Trial 


We know it’s no risk for us, as our 43 years 
experience has taught us how to give the most 
possible for the money in wearing quality, 
appearance and general satisfaction. That’s the 
reason whe today we are the largest makers of 
buggies shipping direct to the farmer. We 
make Buggies in such large numbers that 
material and labor cost us less. We cut out all 
unnecessary selling cost and give you the ben- 
eflt. Write for our EE 


s = 
Big Buggy Bargain Bock 
Mailed to anyone upon request. It illustrates 
and describes in detail our 


175 Styles of Buggies 

It elso shows the high quality and low prices 
we offer in our 

65 Styles of Harness tells how, by shipping di- 
rect tO you, we save a big part of what you 
would otherwise have to pay and are able to 
make you such very low prices. Remember it’s 
free. Better write us today. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. 


726 Beardsley Ave., ELKHART, IND. 















Profits! 


Are you getting them? Calf 
Mean more to you now than ever 
Beef and veal are selling at high prices. Dairy 
farming is becoming more profitable each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since,the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk — prevents scouring — promotes early mature 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 

Write for New Data pcs iointredse'your calf promt. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, II). 


rofits 

















Perfeetiy Air-ctight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our. 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for Sree catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 60, 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 
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TO RID FLOCK AND HOUSE 


OF LICE— 

Grease baby chicks on top of 
heads. 

Dust all sitting hens at least 
three times during hatching 
period. 

Use blue ointment or 
grease on all other hens. 

Provide a good dust wallow. 

OF MITES— 

Remove all litter in which the 
pests could hide. 

Spray the house thoroughly. 

Fumigate if the house can be 
made air tight. 

Paint the roosts and nests with 
a good wood preservative. 


other 





—Wisconsin Extension Service. 


DON’T SELL EGGS FROM IN- 
CUBATORS 


Use Such Eggs at Home or for Chick 
Feed, as Putting Them on the Mar- 
ket Tends to Lower Prices Offered 
by Cold Storage Packers 


HE mixing of eggs taken from in- 

cubators with other eggs sent 
to market, as the practice has grown 
from year to year, has tended to low- 
er the average prices offered for 
spring eggs by cold storage packers, 
who are important buyers at this 
season. Spring shipments of eggs, 
free from incubator eggs, are of such 
good quality that packers do not 
have to go to extra cost of candling 
each egg before storing it. Such eggs 
can be “clicked,” three at a time, to 
detect. cracks, and quality is deter- 
mined by the fresh powdery look of 
the shell. These measures, however, 
will not detect eggs which have been 
incubated and failed to hatch and 
which are useless for storage pur- 
poses, because even if not actually 
rotten when stored they soon become 
so. 

When the ege packers are forced 
to candle, they quickly determine ‘ac- 
curately the average number of incu- 
bator eggs to the case from the dif- 
ferent collecting points and regulate 
their prices accordingly. In final 
analysis, therefore, the country ship- 
per is paid on the average for just 
what he ships to the wholesale cen- 
ter, and he in turn bases his payment 
to the producer on his own returns. 

The eggs removed from an incuba- 
tor because they are infertile, while 
not fit after such heating for keep- 
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ing, and not good for boiling or poach- 
ing, may, if used at once, be fried, 
land are good for cake and certain 


other baked foods. Such infertile 
eggs, moreover, make one of the best 
feeds for early chicks, and many 
poultrymen use all their infertile 
|eges from incubators for this pur- 
| pose. The farmer, therefore, would 
i be wise to use such eggs immediately 
at home and not to mix them with 
| his spring eggs. He should send only 
| fresh eggs to market and should try 
to sell to the country collector, or 
store, on a strict quality basis. Incu- 
bator eggs when they reach market 
are classified as “Low Grade No. 2,” 
and the presence of any number of 
them in a case reacts unfavorably on 
the grading of the entire 30 dozen at 
the hands of the first wholesaler. 





Give the Chicks a Good Start in Life 








For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 
and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 








— one or two days after the 
chick has been removed ‘from 
the nest he may be fed on bread 
crumbs soaked in milk and squeezed 
|dry. After this a bran mash, com- 
posed of 3 parts wheat bran, 1 part 
corn meal, and 8 parts wheat shorts, 
mixed with a hand full of finely pul- 
verized charcoal and grit, may be fed, 
This mash is placed in a hopper, and 
ithe little fellows may be given access 
ito it at all times. After 10 days 10 
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per cent cottonseed meal may be 
added to advantage. In addition to 
this, a little cracked corn, cut oats, 


or commercial feec can well be given. | 


If only a small flock is kept, it can be 
fed economically from the _ table 
scraps. The mother hen _ requires 
about the same feed as the chicks. 
This is the feeding message E, P. 
Clayton, of the Mississippi A. and M. 
College, is sending poultry raisers to 
aid in giving their crop of little shicks 
a good start. “Under no circum- 
stances should the mash be wet, 


cautions Mr. Clayton, “as sloppy feed 


is never good for young chicks.” 

Arrange the hover so as to prevent 
rats and other pests from getting at 
the brood at night, and keep the hov- 
er dry. Incubator chicks require 
much more attention than hen hatch- 
ed broods, as their brooders must be 
heated artificially, and they must be 
taught to return to the brooder for 
protection. Keep them within a few 
inches of the coop until they learn to 
go and come of their own accord, af- 
ter which they may be given a range 
of about ten feet. Heating the brood- 
er requires much care, as too much 
or too little heat may result in the 
death of the chick. 





Chicken Cholera 
READER asks what to do about 


chicken cholera: 

Cholera is one of the most contag- 
ious and difficult to treat of the whole 
list of chicken troubles. The germs 
will remain in the soil, in litter, feed 
and drinking vesels, etc. If sure it is 
cholera, unless the birds affected are 
very valuable, it will be best to stran- 
gle them—not drawing blood at all, 
and cremate the bodies. Burn all lit- 
ter; disinfect ground and buildings 
with 5 per cent solution carbolic acid 
in water, or a strong solution of cre- 
olin. Keep all well birds away. 

When uncertain, if there is simply 
diarrhoea or incipient cholera, give 
all affected birds, as the only drink, 
water in which is dissolved lump or 
granulated sugar with 20 to 30 drops 
spirits of camphor. This quantity to 
each pint of water. Give all other 
birds drinking water with enough cre- 
olin to make it milky. Dr. Sanborn 
recommends for sick birds drinking 
water with 1 teaspoonful spirits of 
camphor and % ounce white sulpho- 
carbolate of zine to the quart, and for 
apparently well birds half the 
strength of same, as a preventive. 


F. J. R. 





Mating Turkeys 
READER asks about mating tur- 
keys: 

For best results mate one tom to 
five or six hens. Do not select the 
largest toms but look for vigor. Se- 
lect good-sized, healthy hens. Espe- 
cially avoid at any cost any chance 
of close or inbreeding. BE. JiR. 





White Holland Turkeys 


READER inquires about White 
Holland Turkeys: 

The White Holland Turkey is one 
of the smallest varieties, weight rang- 
ing from 10 pounds for young hens to 
25 pounds for full grown toms. Some- 
tames they excel this. Provided the 
males and females are not related, 
you can raise the Whites as easily as 
any other variety, and they are be- 
lieved by some to do better in runs of 
limited extent than the larger varie- 
ties. 

1 would suggest that you write your 
Congressman or United States Sena- 
tor, Washington, D. C., or direct to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and ask 
for Farmers Bulletin 200 on Turkeys, 
and you will receive it free of cost. 
The bulletin will give you full infor- 
mation on the whole question of tur- 





keys. F.J.R. 
THE PRICE OF CONTENTMENT 
“May both races forgive us,” said the Cal- 
ifornia philosopher, ‘“‘vet if the lords of Kar- 
ma grant us our will, we shall in our next 


incarnation be half Irish and half Hebrew. 
For the Irishman is happy as long as he has 
a dollar, and the Hebrew always has it.”’— 
Everybody’s. 
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What's Your Notion 
of GOOD Threshing? 


7 f bad 
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The Red River Spccial 
With 
THE BIG CYLINDER 


Power, weight and momentum. The strong- 
est and largest design that is used. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE GUN 


Our patented device that separates most of 
the grain right at the Big Cylinder. 


THE BEATING SHAKERS 
That BEAT the straw from the under side 
and knock out every kernel of grain that is in it. 
THE ADJUSTABLE CHAFFER 
That cleans the grain as it should be cleaned, 
ready for market. 
THE N. & S. WIND STACKER 


That gets rid of all of the straw, but none of 

the grain. This is a special feature, 

peculiar to the make. 
Many of your own neighbors have written to 
tell us their opinion of the Red River Special 
and the work that it has done for them. The 
Home Edition of our threshing paper contains 
their letters. Send for a copy, sk for the 
Big Catalog as well when you write. We'll be 
glad to send you one, 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO, 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 
THRESHING MACHINERY 
Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and QOil-Gas Traction Engines 

4) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 


Purebred Seed for Cotton and 
Nitrate Fertilization 


The possibility of Nitrate of Soda 
being used as a substitute for 
Potash Salts, when the latter cannot 
be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 

There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 
and use the highest grade of Seed 
for Planting and apply one hundred 
(100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 
Soda as a fertilizer, you should get 
a very profitable result, since the 
Nitrate will double the yields of 
your Cottonseed and of Lint. 

Grow more Corn and less Cotton and 
carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 
crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
2S Madison Ave. New York 











Made Easy—Bigger 
rops—better farms with 
Farm Ditcher 
& Road Grader 
Cuts ditch to4 ft. Grades roads, 


guarantee. n 
All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works out dirt atsame time. 
Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
OwonsboroDitcher & GraderCo. inc. Box 805, Owensboro, Ky. 














FENC 


CENTS A ROD for 
@ 26-inch high fence; 

18}¢ c. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. w prices Barbed Wire. 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free catalog now. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 


identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. — 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Horse St. Chicago 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries." 


ee — 
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PURE-BRED 


LIVESTOCK 








ready for an active season in the South. 
strong and compact, quick and ac.ive, 
good in the collar for 20 years. 


H. C. GROOME 


SUFFOLK STALLION FOR SALE 


The horse offered is 5 years old, weight 1650 Ibs., 
he Suffolk is the great English breed of rarm horse, 
ean be handled by children and, 


Inquiries leading to quick sale at a reasonable cash price should be addressed to 





bred and matured in Virginia and is now 


if properly cared for, 


WARRENTON, VA. 











ACKS... 
Write us for 
us your 


TALLIONS 


We have a grand lot of Per- 
cheron,Saddle,Trotting Stal- 
lions, Mammoth Jacks and 
Jennets for sale at money ed. 
earning prices. 


Come 


order, we 
tee our stock as represent- 


buying elsewhere. 


° ARES & MULES 
prices or give 
guaran- 


A good supply of Percueron 
Saddle Mares, Geldings and 
Mules on hand at all times. 


see us before 








Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD 


Write us if a Stallion or Jack is needed in your community, 


BROTEERS Jackson, Miss. 











Kentucky Saddle and Harness 


tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse's place 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want. we 


saddle horse for yourself thatcan carry you over the fa 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? 
all that we guarantee in every way. Registered St 
young things and heavy prize winners always 


warrant sate delivery. GLEN WW 


and the price ts right. 
Put it upto us! Allen S. Edelen. Owner, 


read 





As long as automobiles are so high, aa until tractors can be used to cul- 
WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 


agentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? 





We have one for them 
i brood mares, 
y. None better. We 


ORTH FARMS, 
Burgin, Keutucky 





Horses 


on the farm. 


can supply you. Is it 
Is it a satisfac yory 
rm many ‘imes a ¢ d: Ly? 


























The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite 
Hampshire has pecome a market topper in every 
market. 
erature on the Hampshire Hog. add 


wherever forage feeds are plenty he 


If you would like free information and lit- 
ress 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 


Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





Hampshire. Hogs— 


bred sows, boars. 
Decatur, Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 


___Large, prolific kind. Special 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 





JERSEYS | 


“on ees 
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Testing 
Cows 


Testing your cows tells whether 
they are earning money for you. 
By the Register of Merit work 
you can now build up your herd 
from animals of known produc- 
tion, Science is driving guess- 
work out of the dairy business. 
Government records show that 
the average net profit per cow was in- 
creased 129% in eight years by testing. 
Selection based upon actual dairy 
merit will prodees like results in your 
herd. Our boo klet, **Whai 
is Accomplished by Test- 
ing Cows,’’willhelp you. 
Send foritnow. It’sfree. 
The American Jersey 
Cattle Club 
392 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


HOLSTEINS 


Holstein- Friesian 


Daughters of Metis King Pontiac are 
milking five gallons daily with first 
calf. Won’t some heifer calves of his 
do you some good? They are from 
heavy milking dams and the price is 
right. Also sons of King Segis Cham- 
pion Count, the best bull in the 
South. A postal will tell you all about 
them. Write today as they won’t last 
long at the price I have put on them. 


Bellevue Farm 
, Sareea, 7: «Maryland 














The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Ass’n, through its 
extension department placed 
in 1915, 1500 registered Short- 
horns in sections that would 
not, otherwise, have been 
reached. 





Shorthorns is 
t to coast, 
ng recog- 
J nition of the pre actic al, adapt- 

able merit of the Shorthorn. 
The service of the Association’s extension depart- 
ment is fr to you. Ask for The Shorthorn in America, 

just out; itis free. Address 


American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 


and milking 
general from c 
due to the incr 




















‘cr DOGS 
— SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES —— 


We are offering for sale five males and three fe- 
male puppies sired by WISHAW CLINKER’S BOY, 
YO. 177777 t PIERPONT MORG: AN, 












Gray’s Jumbo No. 90473 


POLAND- CHINAS / Foro number of Pigs by 


Jumbo No. 90473" 
and other noted boars. The Ny strains of living hogs 
represented in this herd. Sows in pi Q Boars and 
Sows of all ages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of Poland-Chinas 
in this State, at one-half Western prices. Address 


J. B. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 

















Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$i 50 for one renewal and one 
———— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 
$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
————. Subscriptions all sent in 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 








uire, the famous INTERNATIONAL SENSATION, 
a $5,000.00 champion Registrations will be furnish: 

ed free of charge with each puppy. Write us for 
full description if you wish the best there is. 


| KIMBALL FARM 
Dept. A, OXFORD, N. C. 














HORSES, JACKS, ETC. 


SADDLERS— 40 Percheron 


ares 3 
yrs. old, $285 t6 me460 per pair. 
Most of them have been bred. 
75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 
sndid saddle stall- 
»s and geldings. 
today describing 





a 
Write us 
your wants 


THE COOK FARMS 





Box 436-F Lexington, Ky. 








Imported French Coach Stallion 


“El Dorado.”? handsome individual. Sure 
foal getter. Cost $3,000. Will sell at a bar- 
gain or trade for good jack, mules or other 














stock. Pedigree furnished on application. 
Wm. L. GATES 
Clarksdale Mississippi 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


REGISTERED ‘DUROC-JERSEYS 
STERLING HERD 


Bred gilts and December pigs. Hfghest quality. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 


R. W. WATSON, 





Forest Depot, Va. 


versa 


The demand for both beef | 


PERCHERONS, JACKS & | 


Cheese-making a Growing Industry 
in Western Norih Carolina 








| URING a recent visit to western 
North Carolina my attention was 
called to the cheese industry which 
| has been estabii places 
lin Ashe and W ith- 
ing has been intr 1 it it sec- 





tion that has been received with 


greater entht siasm than the cheese 
industry. it has opened to those 
|} mountain people a market for their 
milk products that is bringing cash 


returns tar bey 
A new at 


every neighborhood 


ectations. 
seems to pervade 
where a 


yond their ex 
iauehere 





cheese 








factory has been established. More 
cattle and better cattle, better pas- 
tures, silos, enlarged factori and 
new factori to be established in 
other neighborhocods,—this is the con- 


tion of the farm 
of the mountain counties. A new vis- 
ion and new possibilities of thai f 
ored' section has been opened and the 
progressive people of the communi- 
have caught the inspiration of 
better conditions that is sure to come 
with this new indust1 

A few days sit 
from a Minneapolis, 
taining a report 
ineton, D. C. 
to the a 
North Carolina. 


men and women 


ties 





finn., 


paper ¢ 
out by a Wash- 
respondent in regard 
factories of western 
That correspondent, 
who evidently wasin pcsition to 
know what he was writing about, 
said that the first commercial cheese 
factory established in the South was 
at Sugar Grove, Watauga County, N. 
C. He also said that the natural ad- 


sent 


| vantages of our mountain section, on 
account of the pure cold water and 
the abundance of rich grasses, made 


it possible for the finest 
made there. The miik analyzes high- 
er in butter fat than it does in the 
other cheese-making sections of the 
United States. 

The people up there are beginning 
ito realize their Re eae and are 
enthusiastic about cheese-making. Al- 
ready steps have been taken to build 
other factories and to introduce dairy 
breeds of cattle to supply milk in 
larger quantities. 
| Western North Carolina 
| be heard of as a cheese-producing 
section. The quality is good, but will 
naturally improve as the producers of 
milk and the makers of cheese have 
had longer experience in the business. 
Within a few years I am expecting 
the very finest cheese produced in our 
country to come — those mountain 
counties. Ai PARKER, 

Director of Farmers Institutes. 


Raleigh, N 


cheese to be 


wiil soon 








North Carolina Girls, Notice 
ELOW is given a list of counties in 
North Carolina which have county 
supervisors for girls’ club work. If 
you live in one of these counties, get 
in touch with your supervisor and en- 
roll for work in the tomato club, 


Ccan- 


|ning club or poultry club. Then be 
|sure to send your name to us for 
|enrollment in the Progressive Farm- 


er’s contest. You can’t compete for 
our medals unless you are a member 
of the state club, and working under 
the county supervisors. 

If your county has no 
get your father to agitate 
at the next meeting of 


supervisor 
the matter 
his Farmers’ 


Union Local, or go directly to your 
board of county commissioners. 

Here is the list: 
North Carolina Home Demonstration Agents 


Alamance—Miss Myrtle Ezelle, Graham, 

Anson Mrs. Rosalind Redfearn, Wadesboro. 

Beaufort—Miss Emily Guilford, Washington, 
North Carolina, 

Bertie—Mrs. W. F. Early, Aulander, 

Buncombe—Miss Allie M. Rymer, No. 2, 
Edge Hill, Asheville. 

Catawba—Miss Katherine Mather, Farm Life 
School, Newton. 

Cherokee—Mrs. Maggie Mauney, Kinsey. 


Chowan—Miss Maude Rhodes, Edenton, 


| Cleveland—Miss Susan O. Elliott, Lattimore. 

Craven—Miss Nancy MacLawhorn, Vance- 
boro. 

Cumberland—Mrs. Gretchen Bayne, Man- 


chester. 
Davidson—Miss Eunice E, Penny, Lexington. 
Durham—Miss Beulah Arey, R. F. D. No. 3, 

Durham, 
Edgecombe—Miss Effie Vines, 
Forsyth—Miss Lizzie J. 

Salem, 
Franklin—Miss Pauline 


Tarboro. 
Roddick, Winston- 





Smith, Louisburg. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Gaston-——Mrs, M. P. 
Granville—Mrs, A. L, 
Guilford—Miss 


Shetley, Bessemer 
Capehart, Oxford. 
Grace E. Schaeffer, Greens- 


City. 





boro, 
Harnett—Mrs. _ Gretchen Bayne, Manchester, 
Iredell iiss Celeste Henkel, Statesville, 
Johnston Cora Lee Coleman, Smith- 
field, 
Lex Mrs. J. H. Henley, Sanford. 
iv oln irs. Florence R. Winn, Lincoln- 


Madison—Mi 
Meckienburg 
lotte, 
Montgomery—Mrs, 

Spring s. 
Moore—-Miss 
Northampton 
Orange—Miss 
Pasquotank 

abeth City. 
Perquimans—Mrs. Fr 
Richmond—Mrs, 

Rockingham, 





s Ursula M. Shelton, 
Miss Mary O. 


Marshall, 
Graham, Char- 





Otelia Harris, Sulphur 


Grace Bradford, 


David H, 
Cass 


Carthage. 
Brown, George, 
idey, Hillsboro. 
Albertson, Eliz- 





-Miss Marcie P, 


ancis 
John 


Nixon, 
Sandy 


Hertford, 
Covington, 








impson (East)—Mrs. J. R. Peterson, Clin- 

ton, 

Sampson (West)—Mrs. W. B. Lanib, Ingold, 

Surry Miss Margaret Lucas, Mt. Airy. 

Swain Mrs. oH. I. at iw, Almond. 

“*nion—Mrs,. B. H. Grittin, Marshville 

Vance Mrs. a a iummer, Middleburg, 

Wake—Mrs Corne is , oF Morris, County 
Court House, Raleigh, 

Wavyvne—Mrs. Estelle T. Smith, Goldsboro. 

Wilkes—Mrs. Blanche Miller, North Wilkes- 
boro, 

Wilson—Miss Willie L. White, R. F. D. Wil- 

Ma Miss Laura M. Jones, Franklin, 

MM -Miss Maude Harris, Marion, 

ila —Miss Susie E. Pope, Enfield, 








NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


‘es paid by mer ants for 





farm pro- 























in the markets of North Carolina, as 
reported to the Division of Marke ts for the 
week ending Saturday, March 25 
T ; 
2 
a 23 
es ay 
2 a = 9 
Town z a 
2 © Cae 
© uw ion 
Asheville ....| $1.4 75 
Charlotte .<e<} ) 1.5 75 
Durham ..... 25 90 
Goldsboro A) ar ‘ Py 43 
Greensboro 25| 1.50] 2. .60 
Greenville 40) 1.50) 4.00 75 
13008 (9 A ree WOR) 5-408 75 
Lumberton ret 50 
Maxton e 1.00 
Monroe 64:66] 1.00 
New Bern a. 
Raleigh ..... i 1.2 
imbr Mount |.97 42 r arg: 
Scotland Neck 90] .57] 1.6 
Winston-Sai'm £61 -bbi. 2.15 
Chicago, Ill. No. 3, White corn V5 
(delivered in Raleigh 8814-8414¢c). No. 3, 
Yellow corn 76-6Se (delivered in Raleigh 
91-83e). 
No. 1, Potatoes, per barrel: New York 
$2.00-3.00. 
No. 1, Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: New 







































York 40-80c¢ (basket) Philadelphia $1.50- 
75; Cincinnati $2.00-2.25; Washington $2.00- 
2.50. 
BUTTER, EGGS, AND POULTRY PRICES 
o > Poultry 
a 5 Per Pound 
Town ~2 on = 
vel # 
45 62) q 
Asheville ....|/87ce|37ce38e|1l4cl7¢e 18¢ 12c 
Charlotte 80¢ 20¢ 25c/10¢e12 1c 





Durham 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Greenville 
Hamlet 
Lumberton 
Maxton 
Monroe ..... oes 
New Bern....| 
Raleigh .....|3 
Rocky Mount 2 
Scotland Newk|3= 
Winst’n-Salem|... 








Greenville, N. C., Spring Chickens, 35¢ 








each; hens, 60c¢ each. 

Peskin hays Spring Chickens, 35¢c each; hens, 
40c each. 

Chicago, Butter, 2814c-36%e (creamery); 
3 ; -19 % i ) 

York, 351%4¢-38e (extra); 
22% c-2 4 fine) 

New Orleans, 387c (fancy creame- 

ery); gs 18e (fresh), 








PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


AND 














Lo] 
s 9 
CRM 
an mas 
Town or Bs 
aes) 208 
Of hag 
CRAMIOLLC. 64:0.5:08.00% 606 »,000 
DUFRGIM 46-006 eee ees §5c se 
Goldsboro .i.0s.cess %c 65¢ 
Greensboro ........ é ange 
Greenville 6666 s00% ; 60c | 
EIBMBIGE as oss 0a 50% > | 6GOG | seco 
Lumberton ........ y Tee DD) So54 
Se | 60ce | 2,000 
BEORFOR. éusis:0 kh eaes 2.15¢c 60c esse 
New Bern. 2.600068 ,c 6|) 6 6©660ce) 6] «62,000 
FROIBU BR. ani 6:6:60-4-6'5. 6° Bo | sea JP “epee 
Rocky Mount | oo | sso J 
Scotland Neck | 68e | 
Norfolk, “Va shia. es tae %c | ae | 








NOTHING NEW 
“Congratulate me, Freddy, my boy. Last 
night your sister promised to marry me,” 
“Oh, she promised Mother she’d marry 
you long ago,’’—Exchange, 
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Saturday, April 8, 1916] 


West Florida Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion Organized 

N March 15 there was a meeting of 

200 farmers in DeFuniak Springs, 
Florida, representing every county in 
the state west of the Apalachicola 
River. 

Farmers of that territory are fac- 
ing a few new problems. The lumber 
business is fast disappearing; The 
one-crop system of raising long sta- 
ple cotton is more of a doubtful pro- 
position since the coming of the boll 
weevil. 

It has been and is still being de- 
monstrated that West Florida is one 
of the greatest cattle raising sections 
of the South. The native cattle have 
been grown on the range without any 
attention, but the range is practically 
gone, and pastures, feeds, silos, etc., 
must be provided. At the same time 
there is no profit in providing these 
for “scrub” cattle, so the best farm- 
ers are raising and bringing in pure- 
bred and grade cattle. 

The greatest drawback to the cat- 
tle industry is the tick. This subject 
was discussed from every angle by 
experts and practical farmers. It was 
found that a few dipping vats have 
been built in practically every coun- 
ty, and that enough good results have 
been obtained from 
that it has created a desire to eradi- 
cate the tick. 

A West Florida Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation was organized, with constitu- 
tion and by-laws to read as follows: 
Dip the tick. A president, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, were elected, and 
one director for each county The edu- 
cational work on tick eradication is 
being started systematically, and we 
will look to the near future for some 
good results. G. L. HERRINGTON. 

Gainesville, Fla. 





How to Make Good Buttermilk 


WOMAN from North Carolina 

asks when and why butter color- 
ing should be used and says that as 
she always has as much sale for but- 
termilk as for butter how can it best 
be made. 

Mr. W. H. Eaton, Dairy Agent of 
the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture, gives the following in- 
formation about buttermilk, which 
many of you will appreciate: 

“When coloring is used it should be 
added to the cream just before churn- 


ing is commenced. Color does not 
improve the quality of the butter, 
but, in the minds of most people, 


does improve the appearance, a white 
color usually being associated with 
lard. The use of the coloring must 
depend on how white the butter is 
and how yellow the market requires 
it to be made. 


“In making buttermilk for market 
purposes it is a matter of bad econo- 
my to churn the whole milk. In the 
first place it requires the handling of 
a larger bulk of milk than is neces- 
sary, and in the second place unless 
the churning is thorough there is 
likely to be a heavy loss of fat in the 
buttermilk. 

“Good buttermilk almost identical 
with the highest grade of natural but- 
termilk, both in composition and phy- 
sical properties is now being made 
from skim milk. Under average con- 
ditions it is hardly possible to secure 
natural buttermilk of as uniform a 
quality or as fine a flavor as can be 
obtained from skim milk. 

As soon as the skim milk leaves the 
separator, whole milk should be add- 
ed at the rate of one gallon to twenty 
gallons of skim milk. This gives the 
mixture a fat content about like that 
of ordinary buttermilk. A large quan- 
tity of a pure culture of lactic acid 
bacteria (commercial starter) should 
be used. This starter with full dir- 
ections for use may be obtained at a 
very small cost from the various 
dealers in dairy supplies. A home- 
made starter of good flavored butter- 
milk may also bé used with good re- 
sults; add enough of the starter to 
curdle the milk in about six hours, or 


dipping cattle. 


at the rate of one pound for every 
three pounds of skim milk. The milk 
should be held at a temperature of 
about 70 degrees Fahrenheit until 
the milk curdles. A higher tempera- 
ture has a tendency to make the milk 
whey off. 

When thoroughly curdled the skim 
milk should be placed in a churn and 
churned for about 20 minutes. The 
churning process breaks up the curd 
resulting in a smooth thick liquid 
which cannot be distinguished from 
good buttermilk. 

“Immediately after leaving the 
churn the temperature should be re- 
duced below 50 degrees Fahrenheit to 
prevent further acid development and 
the separation of whey. 

“Buttermilk made by this method 
has a high dietetic and medicinal val- 
ue. Its nutritive value is also high, 
two quarts being almost the equiva- 
lent of a pound of good beef steak.” 

W. H. EATON. 





Increase in Silos in South Carolina 


ILO figures which have been com- 
piled by the Extension Division of 

Clemson College present several sur- 
prises, among them the fact that 
South Carolina has even fewer silos 
than had been supposed. It is proba- 
bly the first time that a systematic 
statewide silo census has been taken 
in South Carolina. It had been gen- 
erally supposed that there were be- 
tween 200 and 250 silos in the state. 
The figures gathered by the dairy 
agents show that the total is only 189. 

Moreover, had the census been tak- 
en last year, it would have shown 
only 117 silos, the increase during this 
year having been larger than in any 
other year. During the summer of 
1915, 72 silos were built in South Car- 
olina. The dairy agents of the Ex- 
tension Division of Clemson College 
gave assistance in the construction of 
63 of these. Most of them were built 
through the influence of these agents 
and of the county demonstration 
agents. 

The leading silo county is Darling- 
ton, which had 12 silos before and 
built 12 last summer, making 24. Se- 
cond is Greenville, which had 5 before 
and built 6. The new silos are well 
scattered over the state. 

Silos in use in South Carolina are 
as follows: 


Built before 1915; stave silos, 73; 


concrete silos, 39; metal silos, 1; brick | 


silos, 4; total, 117. 

Built in 1915; stave silos, 34; con- 
crete silos, 38; total, 72. 

Total in South Carolina, 189. 





Lime-grinding in Virginia 
HE state Convict Lime Board has 
made its report for the first year, 
showing that up to July, it expended 
some $21,000 for land, buildings, and 
machinery. Up to January, 1916, the 
plant filled 338 orders for lime, aggre- 
gating 10,915 tons, and notes that the 
output would have been greater but 
for machine troubles and complica- 
tions. The demand overtaxed the 
possible output. Just now the de- 
mand has dropped below the capacity 
of the plant—about 200 tons daily— 
and orders will henceforth be filled 
for greater than one carload lots. 
Operating receipts, July to January, 
$8,623.46; expenses, $7,049.37; cash on 
hand, $1,573.99. The sum of $3,712.99 
has been drawn from the appropria- 
tion, of which $1,345.33 was on ac- 
count of plant and $2,367.66, current 
operating expenses. This latter sum 
will be returned to the treasury. 
There is an unexpended balance of 
$7,828,87, which will be absorbed by 
payments for needed machinery al- 
ready placed or contracted for. A 
new lime-grinding and lime-burning 
plant has also been started at Ripple- 
mead by a private corporation from 
Chicago. This company has invested 
some $100,000 in Giles County, and 
employs nearly a hundred men, 
G. E. W. 
Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 


ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. 
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For 59 years the Richmond Stove Co. has guaranteed all that is best 
in the manufacture of stoves and Ranges. Leading Dealers will vouch 
for this and you can buy from them on a money back guarantee. 











Is A Poor Stove or Range Crippling Your Wife ? 
And How Much More is it Costing You in Cash ? 
READ THESE FACTS. 

Here is information that will astonish you: 


A National Committee investigating household affairs 
reported— 


“That the Kitchen Range is by far the most im- 
portant appliance in the home—that two-thirds of 
the house work is centered around it. 

“That the value of food, fuel and labor on one 
range during an average of 20 years is $16,000, 
and the average loss from waste food because of 
poor ranges is $1,500.” 





Briefly these experts say that a poor range will 
Waste enough food in 20 years to buy 40 new Rich- 
mond Ranges besides adding a burden of work that 
does cripple some women, 


Let us send you FREE a book that will tell you all 
about stoves and ranges—the exact data compiled by 
experts that will explain the eostly mistake of keeping 
a stove or range in the kitchen that should be on the 
serap pile. 


Frankly speaking—we want this opportunity to con- 
vince you, first, of the real economy of using a good 
range, and secondly, of the unquestioned superiority 
of the Richmond Stove Company’s stoves and ranges. 
There is 59 years of experience built into every one of 
them, and they have proven by actual tests that they 
will eliminate the loss of food, time and iabor caused 
by a wornout stove or range. There is no magic about 
this—simply scientific construction, superior material, 
and expert workmanship. 





The Free Book tells you about the entire Richmond 
line—82 styles and 100 sizes. Also—there’s a dealer 
of standing and responsibility in your community who 
will be glad to personally demonstrate the facts about 
the Richmond Stoves and Ranges. Let us send you 
his name. 


Don’t fail to write for the book today. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Richmond, Va. 


RICHMON 





Stoves & 
Ranges: 


















i e s 
Virginia Cans 
Standard Packer Cans with Sol- Give Best Results 


der Hemmed Caps—Wax Seal- : . 
ing Cans with Wax Strings— Special Discounts for Early 


— Top Syrup Cans and Delivery 

Pails. All sizes. We ship any . sme 

quantity desired. Write today Virginia Can Co. 
for our New 1916 Price List. Box 791 Buchannan, Va. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., of The Progressive Farmer and Southern 
Farm Gazette, a farm and home weekly for the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida; published week- 
ly at Raleigh, Birmin gham, Ala., Memph 
Tenn., and Dallas, Texas, required by the Act of hue 
ust 24. 1912. 

Publisher, The Progressive Farmer Company, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Editors, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N.C.; Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Managing Editor, B. L. Moss, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Business Mana: er, John S, Pearson, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Owners: (stockholders holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock.) Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C., B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., Tait Butler, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., John S, Pearson, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Known hendpeere, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent or more of oeeet amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other may i . S. Robinson, 
Lincolnton, N. oo E. Beavers, Ape on 'C.. Miss Alice 

e C. Johns, Raleig h, N. C., Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, 
1S a a e N. C., Millard Wacaman: Vilas, N. C., J. Cleveland, 
Decatur, Miss., John P. Livingston, ve A, N. C., F. 
L. Stevens, University 4 lil., Urbana, Ill., T. C. Me- 

Kowen, Lindsay, La, * B. Pace, Maxton, N. C., C. N. 

Mason, N. Harlowe, N. ¢. 

John S. Pearson, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27 day of 

March, 1916. [Sea udson, Notary Public, 

(My commission expires March 5, 1920.) 


reached its perfection because 
enabled to benefit fully from 
soil, air, rain and sunshine, and 
grow to the limit; it was 


Sprayed 66 Pyrox’ 9 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


with 


which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
all kinds of crops. All ready to make a special club on any papers you may 
mix with water and spray. Enough wish, 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large One letter, one money 
catalogue of information free. attended to. zi 
May we serve you? 
BOWSER, INES eoe oe THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


order—and it’s all 
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FARM LIFE SCHOOLS 





They Should Not Only Be Encourag- 
ed, But Every Rural High School 
Should Add Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Features for Boys and Do- 
mestic Science for Girls 


HE people of North Carolina are 

wisely conservative, but when 
convinced that a new thing is a good 
thing, they are not slow to adopt 
it. They thought long over the idea 
of the farm life school, but the time 
of doubt and uncertainty is past; the 
worth of the farm schools has been 
demonstrated by the surest of evi- 
dence: the establishment and im- 
mediate success of the schools. Nine- 
teen farm schools are now at work in 
the state, all except three establish- 
ed within the past two and a half 
years. They have property in land, 
buildings, and equipment to the value 
of about a half million dollars. The 
applications of boys and girls for en- 
trance into the farm schools are 
greater than the capacity of dormi- 
tories. These schools are already the 
centers of community organizations 
and activity. Farm demonstration, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and savings 
and credit unions are receiving im- 
petus and guidance from the farm 
life schools. 

With the results these schools are 
giving, what wonder that the people 
who know of them, are convinced of 
the fact that this is the form of edu- 
cation for which we have waited 
long in North Carolina? Sensible 
people know that the farm school as 
it will develop into a well-rounded 
vocational school for girls and boys, 
is destined to revolutionize, not 
merely the school system, but 
through education revolutionize the 
lives, economic and social, of the peo- 
ple of the state. Half our farmers are 
tenant farmers. Educate the boy of 
this tenant farmer vocationally—the 


only way he can and ought to be ed- 
ucated—and that boy will not be a 
tenant farmer; a landowner and lead- 
ing citizen he will be. 

The two hundred state rural high 
schools must add to their course of 
study vocational training: agricul- 
ture for the boys, later mechanic 
arts, and later still, commerce; and 


domestic science—home-making—for 
the girls. It can be done; it must be 
done. 


The prime need in this vital reform 
is for teachers. To supply this need, 
the A. and M. College holds a sum- 
mer term of four weeks for the train- 
ing of men and women to become 
superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in rural schools. The move- 
ment for vocational education, after 
years of work, is now well under 
way. The momentum is rapidly in- 
creasing. Progressive teachers will 
fit themselves to take advantage of 
this change in methods, and at the 
some time to serve the state in this 
great cause. 

Any information with regard to 
the special courses for teachers, the 
establishment of farm schools, or the 
adding of the vocational feature to 
existing rural high schools, for which 
the state makes liberal financial pro- 
vision, will be gladly given by the 
writer. ‘ 

THOMAS P. HARRISON, 

Dean of the A. and M. College, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





JOE’S DIAGNOSIS 


A colored man entcred the general store 
of a small Ohio town and complained to the 
storekeeper that a ham that he had pur- 
chased there a few days before had. proved 
not to be good, 


“The ham is all right, Joe,’’ insisted the 
storekeeper. 

“No, it ain't, boss,’’ insisted the other, 
“Dat ham’'s sure bad.” 

“How ean that be,’’ continued the store- 
keeper, “when it was cured only last 
week ?” 


Joe reflected solemnly a moment, and then 
suggested, 

“Maybe it’s don: 
Companion, 


had a relapse.’’—Youth's 
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Longer Wear for Everybody 


You mothers who would lessen the disagreeable, never- 
ending task of darning—here’s the hosiery for you. 
Makes no difference how hard Dad or Johnny ison his 
hose, Durable Durham Hosiery will give him more 
wear, because it is built to stand the strain. 


We’ve made our hosiery strongest where the wear is 
hardest by heavily reinforcing the toes, soles and heels. 
Durable Durham Hosiery always keeps its shape, fits 
right and comes in correct sizes. The deep elastic tops 


are fastened to the bottoms /o sfay. 


The prices of 


_ DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN. WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


are as exceptional as the wearing qualities. 


25c is all they cost. 


10c, 15¢ and 


We can offer you such hosiery at such 


a price only because of our advantageous location here where 


the materials grow. 


We are also the largest manufacturers 


of this class of hosiery in the world. 


The United States Government buys Du- 
rable Durham Hosiery for the men who 
Our unlimited 
guarantee is your assurance of satisfactory 
service from Durable Durham Hosiery for 


give socks hard wear. 


everybody in the house. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, North Carolina 


Ask your dealer to 
show you our 25c 
mercerized hosiery 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Approximate Capacity of Silos in Various Sizes, in Tons 









































vrs) . S 
Hetght | Weight, Inside Diameter of Silo in Feet a 
Per Cu. 

Ft. Ft. 70 [ a2 | ef ae ae tS ae |. as 8 

ibs.| 21 | 30 | 36 | 42 | 48 | 5% 

: 5 Ibs.| 22 33 | 388 | 45 | 61 | 

na Ibs.| 24 85 | 40 48 | 54 | 

5 Ibs.| 26 | 87 | 43 | 51 | 58 | 

ibs.| 28 40 | 46 | 54 | 62 | 

: | 99 | 42 | 48 a7 | 66 | 7 3 

36 30 | 44 | 50 eo |) Sef #8 8 | Of 

27 (|3: Be 28:22 22-26 28: 22.- 

98 3 | 48 | 56 Or | 87 98 | 111 123 

99 (134. 51 | 59 70 | 81 92 nec: | wae 130 

sf | 54 | 62 73 | 85 | 96 | 108 | 122 | 137 

sis | 56 | 64 76 | 88 | 100 118 | 127 142 

32 (36 59 | 67 80 | 92 | 105 | 118 | 133 | 148 

By 19616 Ibeilece.2-\-eoaeu | 70 84 | 97 | 110 | 124 | 140 | 155 

34 (137 | 74 88 | 101 | 115 | 180 | 146 j 163 

35 (37. setes| 92 |} 206 | 220. [186 [ibe |. a0 

36 |38_ Ibs.|--- : = 95 | 110 | 124 | 141 | 158 | 176 

37 138.5 Ibs.|_.____|- -.-|------| 114 | 129 | 146 | 165 | 183 

38 (39 Ibs.|_-_- = ; scuul 119 | a3 | abe | 19S> |i 298 

Sh WB WG eccceclecancalndecualananen|oaccen) 202 | dee | 98 | S08 

RE ego 9 Sepa Naan ICE eae SAP 147 | 166 | 186 | 207 | 229 











The above estimates are not as large as those generaliy given by something like 


one-fifth, or 20 per cent, but we 


believe they 


much more nearly represent the 


amounts of silage usually put in silos of the sizes stated than the estimates gen- 


erally given. 


Since we have learned that well matured corn makes the best silage, 


it is not so heavy with moisture and weighs less per cubic foot than generally esti- 


mated, and, moreover, in the estimates u 


sually given no allowance is made for the 


two to four feet left empty at the top, after settling takes place, unless the silo is re- 


peatedly filled. 


As is well known the deeper the silo the greater the weight and the tighter it 


packs, and the greater the weight per cubic foot. 


crease of one-half pound per foot increase 


{ We have allowed an arbitrary in- 
in depth of silo. 


Deep silos also settle more than those of less depth, and we have excluded the 


top 2 to 3% feet from our calculations in 


The yield of silage produced per acre is also usually much over-estimated. 


estimating the capacity of silos. 


From 


six to eight tons is near the average in the South, but, of course, 10, 12 or 15 tons 
per acre is a practical attainment when the land is made rich enough. 


The silo should be twice as many feet high as it is feet in diameter; 


in other 


words, a silo 10 feet in diameter should be at least 20 feet high and one 16 feet in 


diameter ought to be at least 32 feet high. 


In fact, considerably higher than this 


is preferable, and there is no good reason why a silo 16 feet in diameter should not 


be 36 to 40 feet high. 
each day. 
the silage spoiling. 


From 1% to 2 


; inches should be fed off the top surface evenly 
In warm weather it is necessary to feed as much as 2 inches to prevent 


If 10 cows will consume the silage fast enough to prevent spoiling from a silo 10 


feet in diameter it will require 40 


diameter. 


cows fed the 


same amount for a silo 20 feet in 





Why Milk Should Be Kept Cold 


HE temperature at which milk is 

held plays so important a part in 
its keeping qualities that the follow- 
ing laboratory tests were made as to 
the length of time which ordinary 
market milk would remain sweet un- 
der varying temperatures. Two quarts 
were purchased from different deal- 
ers. 

The milk was about 27 hours old at 
time of purchase. A record was made 
of the bacterial count and acidity of 
each sample of milk. No.1 had a bac- 
terial count of 280,000 colonies per cu- 
bic centimeter, No. 2 had a bacterial 
count of 16,400 colonies per cubic cen- 
timeter, which indicated immediate 


DIAGRAM SHOWING BY LINES THE COMPARATIVE 


ENT PARTS OF SAMPLES 1 AND 2 HEI 
55 DEGREES F., AND 40 DEGREES F., 


cooling after milking and subsequent 
careful handling. Each bottle of milk 
was then divided into four samples, 
and one sample from each bottle was 
maintained at the following tempera- 
tures until it developed a faint trace 
of acidity, when it was eliminated 
from further experiment. The milk 
from each bottle was thoroughly mix- 
ed every 12 hours and a sample taken 
for bacterial count and acidity. The 
diagram shows the comparative 
length of time the samples of the two 
grades of milk remained sweet, and 
affords a striking illustration of the 
necessity of keeping milk at low tem- 
perature during the entire process of 
handling until it is consumed. 
—Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. 


TIME DIFFER- 
75 DEGREES F., 


LENGTH OF 
4D AT 100 DEGREES F., 
REMAINED SWEET 














No. 1—at 100 degrees F = 12 hours 

No. 2—at 100 degrees F em 36 hours 

No. l—at 75 degrees F mmm 36 hours 

No. 2—at 75 degrees F =—_ 6( hours 

No. 1—at 55 degrees F =e §=68§0 hours 

No. 2—at 55 degrees F 180 hours 

No. 1—at 40 degrees F 180 hours 

No. 2—at 40 degrees F 396 hours 

To Him Whom the Shoe May Fit deeply resent using these same old- 

2 fashioned health destroyers when 

HERE has been much written as y ‘ 


to why the farm woman is dis- 


‘contented, and various reasons given 


for her discontent,—namely, having 
to stay at home, improper equipment 
of the home, etc. 

I think none of the foregoing rea- 
sons is entirely correct, though they 
are in part, inasmuch as they prove 
that the farm husband is not giving 
his wife justice. How many men say 
“I would buy conveniences for my 
wife were I able.” This may deceive 


| other people, but not the wife, when 


she knows that same husband has 
spent for his own pleasure (I am not 
referring to things he needs in his 
work) each year several dollars. How 
much depending on whether he uses 
tobacco, drinks soft or alcoholic 


| drinks, and keeps dogs to hunt with. 


Of all my acquaintances, there are 
only two men who spend no money 
on any of the above. If the farmer 
who does these things cannot afford 
them, he should quit such things; if 


| he can afford them, he can, most em- 


phatically, afford to give his wife the 
equipment she needs to make her 


| household tasks light and pleasant. 


The wife may say very little or 
nothing to her husband of the injus- 
tice done her, but she thinks upon it, 
and these thoughts are surely not 
conducive to a peaceful or contented 
frame of mind. I think very few farm- 
ers’ wives resent the buying of need- 
ed improved farm implements, when 


they still use crude utensils; but they 


money is being spent for selfish pleas- 
ures. Persuade men to spend money 
for the needs of the home first and 
for his pleasures second, then you 
will see a land of contented and hap- 
py women. 

How many tobacco users have 
shabbily furnished homes? I know a 
tobacco chewer who says he cannot 
afford to buy books for his son to 
continue his studies. How do you 
suppose the mother of that boy feels? 
I am sure the father has never con- 
sidered for an instant that he could 
use the money now spent for tobacco 
to buy books that his son may get a 
public school education. I do not be- 
lieve that our Southern men are in- 
tentionally selfish; perhaps’ they 
have never thought of the fact that 
they do not play fair. They should 
be made to think of these things so 
they may mend their ways. This ar- 
ticle is written by a busy woman in 
the hope that some woman may get 
her just dues after her husband 
thinks of how very careless he has 
been. 


A SOUTHERN FARMER’S WIFE. 





AT THE RIGHT TIME 


“Were you beating your wife, sir?’’ the 
judge demanded, 

“Yes, yer honor.’’ 

‘How did you come to do it?” 

‘Lord knows, jedge. For twenty years 
she allus wuz th’ one what did th’ beatin’, 


but I jes’ happened ter catch her when she 
wasn’t feelin’ right.’’—Exchange. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Saturday, April 8, 1916] 
PHOSPHATE-LIME FERTILIZERS 


These Are Usually Nothing More 
Than Finely Ground Phosphate 
Rock, and the Farmer Should Buy 
and Use Them With Caution 

VIGOROUS campaign is being 
waged among the farmers of the 

South on behalf of phosphate-lime 
fertilizers, the real name of which 
should be ground rock phosphates or 
“floats.” The advertising material is 
ingeniously written and is calculated 
to mislead farmers and bring disap- 
pointment. The implication of these 
advertisements is that by buying the 
particular material the farmer would 
be purchasing both phosphorus and 
lime at one time, and at a remarkably 
low price. 

In view of the vigor with which the 
interests behind it are pushing it and 
in response to inquiries made by 
Georgia farmers, the Agricultural 
Chemist of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture has just issucd a state- 





ment cautioning farmers of that 
state against being misled. A part of 
this statement is as follows: 





“From their advertisement the 
reader would be led to believe that 
the material is different from the 
finely ground rock phosphate com- 
monly known as ‘floats’ ‘the de- 
cription given would easily influence 


the farmer to believe that the 
the a material is capabl 
correcting 
rbot for which lime is applied. 
There are only three forms of lime 
which can be used for correcting the 
acidity of the soil: burnt lime, slaked 
lime, and ground limestone. No other 
form of lime should be considered by 
the farmer for this purpose. 

“Material which has been advertis- 
ed to supply phosphoric acid and 
lime, a sample of which has been in- 
vestigated, is a low grade phosphate 
rock finely ground. It contains a re- 
latively high percentage of iron and 
aluminum, which is objectionable. 
The lime contained in phosphate rock 
and acid phosphate is of no value for 
correcting soil acidity. When phos- 
phate rock is tre ated with sulphuric 
acid some of the lime combines with 
the sulphuric acid forming gypsum, 
and at the same time the phosphoric 
acid is left combined with less lime 
which makes it water-soluble or avail- 
able to the plant. For correcting soil 
acidity lime combined with phos- 
phoric acid in the rock is of no ser- 
vice.” 

For the benefit of farmers in Geor- 
gia who have been beseiged with rock 
phosphate dealers this year as never 
before, a circular was recently issued 
by the Department of Agronomy of 
the College of Agriculture, telling 
what the farmers could expect to ob- 
tain from rock phosphate. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE, 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 





acidity of the soil—the 





Grow Some Labor-saving Crops 


OR the past four years there has 

been a great deal spoken and 
written (and very properly) about 
“labor-saving implements.” Now is 
not this year, and the right now of 
this year, with all the conditions that 
confront us, a time when farmers 
should give some thought to labor- 
saving crops? 

Some of the. conditions, of course, 
do not affect every farmer alike, 
while others are so common as to be 
applicable all over the South. Of the 
latter class, we might mention the 
fertilizer situation; the uncertainty 
of market conditions next fall; and 
that ever-present one that is so un- 
certain as to be almost negatively 
ertain, namely, whether our sup- 
plies will not be so high-priced as to 
leave no profit after paying for them 
with our “cash” crops. 

Other conditions which may be 
more or less local are the ready de- 
mand and strong local market for 
products that require less labor than 
our so-called “money crops.” Also 
the scarcity and high price of labor. 

Of the crops that require less labor 
than cotton or tobacco, for short dur- 


ation we could mention oats, peas 
and beans, both soy and velvet. They 
also have the advantage that we may 
harvest them with stock. Others of 
a more permanent nature are small 
fruits, grasses and clovers, that do 
not have to be planted every year 
and require no cultivation. Lastly and 
still more permanent are tree crops, 
such as bear fruit for man or beast, 
and such as yield a return in either 
feed or timber, neither of which will 
ever be any cheaper. 

Let’s think it over, and see if we 
can’t use some “labor-saving crops.’ 
They mean as much to the man with 
five acres as to one with five thous- 
and. There are acres all over the 


South that ask nothing more than to | 1 


“be allowed” to produce labor-saving 
crops. - ZENO MOORE. 
Whitakers, N. C. 





Hot Weather, 
Cannot Be 


it Pure and 












(b) fresh milk, 
needed—milk rf 
same temperature throughout 


each here It is just as necessary 
that the be ttl -fed baby’s miik should 
be pure, fresh, and of the same tem- 
perature. 

It is important that every mother 
should know where the cow’s milk 
comes from which she gives her baby, 
and that it is pure and clean. 

Set it in a cool clean place as soon 
as it is milked, or if purchased, pre- 
ferably on ice or in a cool running 
stream. Scald the bottle or vessels in 
which the milk is kept and let them 
cool before putting in the milk. Keep 
separate dishes to prepare baby’s 
milk in, as those in general use may 
have cracks, etc., in them. Great care 
should be taken of the bottles and 
nipples, always using soda instead of 
soap in washing or scalding them. 
Immediately after a feeding, scrub 
the bottles with a bottle brush and 
some soda. Rinse out the soda and 
put a heaping teaspoonful of soda 
into the bottle, fill half full of water 
and shake until soda is dissolved. 
Then fill bottle full of water and al- 
low it to stand until it is to be used 
next time, when the soda or borax 
water is poured out, the bottle rinsed 
and turned upside down to drain 
while the food is being made. 

Nipples are better if large and eas- 
ily turned inside out, so they can be 
thoroughly cleaned of milk curd and 
bacteria. Clean the nipple after each 
feeding by putting one-half teaspoon- 
ful dry soda into the nipple and rub- 
bing it between the hands while 
holding it under running water. Keep 
the nipple in a solution of soda or 
borax (two teaspoonfuls to a cup of 
water) freshly prepared twice a day. 

When baby is old enough to drink 
from a cup, be sure that the cup has 
been thoroughly scalded before us- 
ing,as there may be some simple 
germs in it, or a fly may have lighted 
on its edge and wiped its feet there. 

If you are not sure that the milk is 
pure and clean, it will be necessary to 
sterilize or pasteurize it. 

When the baby is thirsty, instead 
of giving him milk between feeds, 
give him plenty of cooled boiled wa- 
ter. 

Do not expose the baby or baby’s 
milk to flies. One-third of all baby 
deaths are due to bowel diseases, and 
these diseases are spread largely by 
flies. -Eighty-eight per cent of all 
these’ diseases occur during the fly 
season. Baby often drinks typhoid 
germs, which have been deposited in 
the milk by flies. 

If the milk which is fed baby is al- 
ways clean and pure, much illness 
and anxiety will be avoided. 

MRS. E. E. STANFORD. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS | , Teachers—Let me tell you how to get a 


first-gr 





. - - license. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall, Sweet Potato wR 
Plants $1.50 per thousand; rte . thous- ndard Bee-hives, chicken Coops, egg 























and $1.40. Can ship April ‘abbage Konda Coop & Egg Case Co., Ronda, 

plants $1 thousand, Cash with caer. Wil- Carolina, 

liam Ponder, Titton, Gé 3 

= - (a - Res Durocs at special prices. 3ar- 
For Sale- -Brabham peas, 85 pr r cent red ith Rock eggs 15 $1. Postpaid. 

sound, 1.30; Mixed peas, $1.10; corn in the Be i rain, Leonard A, Holmes, Ran- 

shuck, 85c; Velvet beans, Soy beans, peanut | oy Ga 

seed, Chufas, Sudan grass seed, W —- 

on seed, Kudzu plants. Oatstraw Apples—No. 1 Winesaps $3.50 barrel; No. 

Brabham, Allendale, S. C. | 2, Winesaps $3 barrel, Satisfaction guaran- 
pe rmuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma | teed. Fair Hill Orchards, Mechums River, 

Pure, new crops. Free ar | irs} a 
















in 100 pound; 40c pound uller | Niven Satie rer pias 
: : > ‘epigs 

fered your Station. R. G. Sutt pe : sis, : ered 
29 “iz ‘ whet six weeks, Jarre 
SAE A $1. J. P. Eckard, Hickory, 





Son, Dept. 





Langdon Harliana 
Fespiant, and Pepper 
1 and pot ted, 





“White Rotary Sit 
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wing Machine Co., Marion, 



































I Reckeepers Supplie 
. paien hive complete 
I for special price list. 
| Spray buck Co.,- Roebuck, S. C. 
bi 3 L le, 
| § on or price refunued. The How- For Sal choice male Duroc-Jersey 
al ry Co., Stovall, N. €, pigs, 3 1 id at 1ers prices. Also 
aie ms ohama beat $2.00 per 
Fe Day peckle \ b } f. o. b. Dawson. J. N. McLendon, 
} di.o Page Tron 1 : 
| ? \ } i r pea 1 a 
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| é I 1 ( | _ 
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delivery, Cash with Best 
Bull j lin Rorder 
Cope , l Col 
Potato Pla 1%t$ April 15th 
Eariy rin umph, Porto Rico and 





~d $i: 1 to 10,000 
per thousand. 
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Apply to L. S. Jackson, Drakes Bran 








la variety, Satisfaction 
suatanteed, 0 $1; (parcel post paid); For Saliec—291 acres good farming land 
1,006 $1 + 10,060 or more 31 per thousand. | wel timbered 414, miles from town, health- 
Your order appr ciated, Prompt and careful | gy) location, good water, good buildings, Ad- 
ee gad é ired, John H. Williams, Blak- dress Box 32, Rt. 4, High “Point, N. Cc. 
ey, Ga, 
























I offer for i ceptance and ship- _For Quick Sale—Will sell 150-acre farm, 
ment tine : Speckled Velvet $6,400. On South rm Railway, mile of sta- 
Bean, or Velvet Bean, as | tion. Beautiful locacion, buiidinng a 
follows: se; half bushel, $1.25; | tases. 3800 White Le rn he ales 
bushel, $2. I also offer the Brabham "peas, $1.5 $5 Hatched from $12 males, Ad- 
Iron peas, These are recommended by all Farm, Saxe, Va. 

o be the best from every star i tS | mec - : nee 

pea fesvaus coe Hi ; iy eait Paahel, $1 ir Sandhill Farms for ‘Sale—F‘ pe meen 
bushel, $2. Best Chufas, clear of nut farms, fine for neighbors to sett a6 Te on. Bach 
Te per poun a, N. c 1 peanuts: ’ | has one hundred fifty acres: twenty acres én 
Large nisl and Early i} | cultivation, first-« lass new dwelling on ~~ h, 
White ish, < at $1.45 pe yr bus | well painted, Prices cheap and te rms lib- 
Cafro, Ga. W. H, R * | eral. H. A. Page, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 











Sweet 





Tomato and La pper Plants- For. Sale—Fine grain, grass and. stock 
I grow my plant in hot ree s during win- farm 2% miles from good town, improved 
ter. About 20 days before field culture begins | road, splendid dwelling and other buldings, 
we transplant to sid Bosse which is the Price $8,000. Write for particulars and de- 
only way to raise first-class ¢ agit s plants I | scriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester 
do not hesitate to say that we have the st | & Company, Chase City, Va. 
smooth early tomato in cultiv: Atta: Tomato —- ———____—— 
Plan -As P Choice, post any wh ere Limestone Quarries Ine xh austible supply. 

? 50 for ); 100 .75. | No overburden, Highest anaiysis. Hydro- 
Large Ruby King Sweet Pe ppe r Plant, Si ime electric power. Best agricultural and health 
price as tomatoes, Plants ready April 1st. | resort section of Soi Famous mineral 
Write for complete price list. Will send my | springs on property. Trunkline railroad pub- 
tomato book telling all about how to raise lishes Special Commodity Inter-State Rates, 




























zood tomatoes, treat customers and go on, Station on property. Will sell, devel 
free with each purchase of my plants. W. jointly or exchange, “Limestone, Chari 


Cc. Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. | ton, &. CC. 








FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


“Early Jersey Large,” ‘Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 590 “ 





5000 and over 80c per didainad 


TIFTON, GA. 






















i Bind Your Papers This Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a complete reference work on Southern Farm Problems. 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the aid of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
CRESSIVE i when you need it. 

FARMER HT 
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laving them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
easonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Progressive Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, be th $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 

ing usjust $1.00 in subscriptions (not your own 
or that of any member of your own houschold.) 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copics of The 
ressive Farmer. 






Pro 








Farmer 





The Progressive 

















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the heme me of ail advortiee 
ingit cafriesi??' Si: i i ‘ 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 








our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- | 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, | - 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. DFach 


word, number or initial (including each 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
word, number or initial in name and 
vertisements not accepted without cash 




















TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian and Amer- 
ican Tamworths, Crowhurst Farms, Box 
1035, Asheville, N. C, 

HOLSTEINS 

Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va2., 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull 
calves at fifty to one hundred each. D. S. 
Jones, 

Registered Holstein Calve Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, _Orange, Va, 

One fresh pure-bred _ Holstein cow, two 


pure-bred Holstein bull calves 10 weeks old. 
pure-bred Hostein heifer 
Dove, 


One 


Write me. J. A. 


Corn 





ealf, 10 weeks. 
elius, N. C 





HEREFORDS 























with order. If the rate seems high, re- | Registered Herefords—Jarman Farm, Por- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for terdale, Ga, 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 3uy Registered Hereford Bull—Age five 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your years, good conditioned and right in every 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted respect. Price, $75. J. M. McIver, Gulf, N. ¢ 
for amounts less than $1. ay se Spee spree ee 
Rates for combined editions made _——i‘sS SERRE — ae 
known on application. Milk Cows—Fine grades, tuberculin tested. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss, 
MACHINERY For Sale—Registered Jersey bulls, from 1 
to 8 months old. C, E. Finger, Hickory, N. C. 
Ten Registered Jersey Bulls, from 1 to 3 
Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- | years old will go at a sacrifice. Prices Twen- 
ter Wheels, Engines. DeLoach Co., Box 537, | ty-five dollars and up. Golden Ferns Lad 
Atlanta, Ga. | and Eminents breeding. Few cows and heif- 
350 pound “I. H. C.” “Bluebell” Cream | ers. Act quick and secure one, Evergreen 
Separator. Bargain. T. W. Stansell, Pelzer, | Farms, Rice Va. 


South Carolina. 


Ayers Peanut Planters—Original 
Correspondence solicited. 
Works, Petersburg, Va 





and best. 
Ayers Implement 





For Sale—One 13 Py eS harter r gasoline “en- 





gine; one 6 h.p. I. H. C. engine: both in 
good second-hand condition. Address, 309 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, N. C. 

One steel water tank 48 inches by 14 feet, 
capacity 1,400 gallons, four-horse power gas- 
oline and pump, faucets and fittings for 
complete water system. Bargain. F. C. Rog- 


















































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 



































HORSES AND PONTES 





Who will give One 
lars for three nice 
Meherrin Farm, 


Hundred 
twelve 
Branchville, 


months old colts? 


and Fifty Dol- 


> 





Va; 





Pure-bred 
lies, for sale 
Write to C.. A. 
Virginia, 


at gc 


Percheron 


Alexander 


0d 


mares, 
grade 
& Co,, 


stallions, fil- 
horse prices, 
Harriston, 





Ne Ww 
Club 


York 
offers 


State 
sound, 


dealers prices. 





Draft 
acclim 


Belgian and Suffolk stallions at 
Write Elwood Akin, 


Breeders’ 
Percheron, 

less than | 
Presi- 


Horse 
ated, 








| ing strain. No better stock any where. Lu- 
cerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va. 
| For Sale—Baby Chicks by the thousand. 






































White Leghorns—Barron’s strain. World’s| Barred Plymouth Rocks — Thompson 
greatest layers. Eggs $1 setting. Leslie Bo- | strain. Eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 
licg, Conover, N. C. heimer, Thomasville, N. C, 

Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs— Wanted—You to know that I sell Barred 
Young’s and Warren strains, 15 for $1. Pine | Plymouth Rock eggs that hatch large, vig- 
View Farm, Chalybeate Springs, N. C. orous chicks. From carefully mated pens 

Sd FQ » 46 " roi 

Hatching Eggs—Pure-bred Single Comb be ho a pe Tecke eran “_ Garnett Poin- 
White Leghorns, $6 per 100. $1.25 per 15. | er. ¢ § all, Va. 

Hardimont Poultry Farm, Raleigh, N. C, Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm 

Eggs from ure-bred Single Comb White | pure strain, extra fine birds, 200 hens, 18 
Leghorns—15 rat $1.50; 60 for $4.80, deliver- cocks, 15 eggs 80c; 5 dozen $3; 10 dozen $9; 
ed by express. Jas, A. Newton, Red Springs, | 39 dozen $12. Send Postoffice money order. 
North Carolina. Orders filled promptly. H. H. Hobgood, 

Mer., Mapleville, N. C. 
1 cock, 1 cockerel, Shepherd’s strain, - 
White Leghorns, 6 hens, 12 pullets, 1 cock- SUSSEX 
erel, Eggs for hatching. S. W. Dickson, Speckled Sussex—The favorite English 
Lemon Springs, N. C. fowl. Eggs from best blood obtainable at 

White Leghorn (200-egg strain). Eggs, | reasonable prices. J. Spencer, Blackstone, 
$1, $2, $3, $4, per setting. $5, $8, $10, 100 | Virginia. 
eggs. Great winners. Eggs plentiful. Ma- WYANDOTTES 

i ‘reens- —_—____— 
ke J. A, Groome, Prop., Greens _ Butt” Wyandottes—Eggs, prepaid, $1 for 15, 

Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoff bf MM and 
strain), New York noted winter layers, 75c Gcopar Wn eA Eges $1 per 15, Mrs. 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, reorge nornton, Henry, Va. 

Crouse, N. C Buff Wyandottes Cockerels. Eggs, 15 for 

Eggs from Barron's rapnested strain of ze0U. = D. Browning, Orange, Va. 

White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, Silver Wyandotte Eggs—Prize winners, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for | $1.35 for 15. W. B. Caviness, Leesburg, Va. 
circulars. Setting $1.50; 100 $7. Franklin Champion White Wyandottes—Eggs re- 
Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. duced. Fifteen $1 and $2, Frank Hamrick, 

Get the Best Strain—as well as the best | Shelby, N. C. 
breed, We have both. White Leghorns, bred- Pure-bred Silver-laced Wyandottes cock- 
to-lay. Cockerels, $2; eggs, $1 per 15. Spe-| erels, $1 each; and eggs, $1 for 15. Mrs. 
cial matings, $2 per 15. E. A. Rich & Son, ‘Henry Middleton, Warsaw, N- G 
ASAE ELE LS ~ Silver-Laced Wyandotte Eggs for hatch- 


Single Comb White Leghorns Exclusively 
—Early chicks, 12c. May chicks, 10c. Pul- 
lets and hens, $1. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100. 
Eleven successful years. Our own heavy lay- 





5,000 Young strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chicks every week, hatched 
from our specially mated breeders, at 10c 
each, in lots of 25 or more. Hatching eggs 
per 15, $1.50; per 50, $3; per 100, $5. Place 














































































































ers, Marion, S. C. dent, Walnut Ave., Syracuse. i dee = Alabama Leghorn Farms 
bs wt ‘o., Ensley, Ala, 
For Sale—One Steel Case Threshing Ma- eden am pare _ 
chine 18x36 cylinder, practically new, in per- Suffolk horses are well known for their Eggs for Hatching—15, $1.50; 30, $2.50; 100 
fect condition Bargain, or will exchange ability to stand heat. It is the oldest of all | ang up at 5 cents each. Yearling hens and 
for Ford Touring car of late model in good draft breeds. They are so pure in blood, | pullets, at $1.50. Booking orders for day 
condition. F. C. Rogers, Marion, S. C b= man but one color, CHEBUHN te We breed | 914 chicks. The Famous Warren strain of 
thi a eae P non © Se ox tee . tear ae ce Single Comb White Leghorns is the greatest 
He : ae eee (ae we ees State air. | egg-laying strain of fowls bred in America, 
HELP WANTED fe weighs nearly a ton. He is exceptionally | {¢ is the strain you will eventually buy. The 
high-class, the kind the dealer asks $3,000 | Warren Poultry Farm. T. M. Bost, owner. 
Es ; for. Our price $1,500. He is considered the | wise, N Pez : 5 
Agents Wanted—Good commission, exclu- | best Suffolk in America. F. W. Okie, Pied- ——— 
sive territory. Two articles of merit.. J. E. | mont Farms, Marshall, Va. ORPINGTONS 
oo vst dentin thon , SHEEP AND GOATS | White Orpington Bggs—From prize win- 
; Re gi er to pence Tne ay _ Bion Two Common Nannies—$8. Jesse G. Har- | ners, 15 for $1. R, V. Ussery, Norman, N. C. 
Ne iM teferenc f ply, J e : : ee 
fans ee See ee pply ap man, Route 2, Irmo, S. C. ; | Buff Orpingtons—Eges and stock. Write 
Spring Dairy, Hickory, ee. ©; t : i ak a Bt wwiall 
Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic Soa “ DOGS | Suedee, MG ce sa ici oe 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery sdigreed Collie Pups. George Turberville, | corres cro : a 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. | Fairfax, Va | Pig -A sae Goce een olen wile & 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. Shenhe 5 ; > eee oaae S685 » A , , 
hepherd Puppies ‘for Sale. T. S. Kincaid, | Burlington, N. C. 
F ee ap ae ieee oe FE es Salisbury, N. C Low price, high quality, White Orpington 
at Ix peric “> 9 asa be 5 pe oe Pedigreed Collie. Pups—$5 each. Kyle Bur- | stock and eggs. Eggs, price reduced. Mid- 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete | nette, Leesville, Va. night Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco : - : 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box V-23.’ Airedale Terriers—Well bred and entitled | Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpingtons—Cock- 
to registry. Two males and one female, | erels $2 each; 15 eggs $1.50; Cook strain. 
S Males $12.50; female $10. J. L, Edwards, | Dr. E, L. Seltzer, Marumsco, Maryland. 
li ec ) = hemes 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE Darlington, 8. C. TVW 3 | Kellerstrass White Orpington—Stoc k and 
JACKS eggs from $30 egg quality. Large, vigorous 
Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly Frora Two Spanish Jacks and six years | Stock—great layers. Crystalburg Poultry 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare deducted. | old. Well trained. G. W. Cade, Bordeaux, | Farm, Rock Creek. N. C. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. | South Carolina. 3uff Orpington Eggs—$1.50 per 15. All 
Jack—Seven years old; Spanish; weight, | my male birds from hens laying over 200 
LIVESTOCK eight fifty. Sure foaler. Price reasonable. | eggs per year, with hens carefully selected 
J. C. Pinson, Belton, S. C., Route 5. for laying and standard. Mrs. N. R. Pat- 
ee eer — Se ISLAND REDS 
Large Berkshires at Stone Gate Farm, Overstocked on Belgian Hares-—-$2 per | —— 0E ISL I EDS 
Petersburg, Va. pair, Fi Fine stock. T. H. Trice, Gray, Ga. Callaway strain “Single “Comb Red Eggs— 
= : " = a. 8, « Bg. C. 

Hickory Flats, Baldwin, Ga., Berkshires ___ TWO OR MORE BREEDS at: ee ast - ao - 
of quality, size, vigor. ss ’rize inning Rose Comb ed Eggs for 
eae ~ _ For Sale—15 to 25 fresh milk cows. Oak hatching. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C. 

Prize Taking Berkshire Beauties—$25 a | Lawn Stock Farm, A. L. Deal, Manager, - 
pair. Thompson Orphanage, Charlotte, N. C. | Mooresville, N. C. Rose Comb Reds—Cockerels and eggs 
: =A ; from prize winners, Write D. Matt. Thomp- 
Berkshires—Size, fancy breeding. Reason- son, Statesville, N. 
able prices. F. H. James, Jr., Round Hill, Va. —_____—_. 
Special Prices to Farmers and Pig Clubs POULTRY AND EGGS Single Comb ‘Reds—Headed by first prize 
SP P Speen k bios male, Charlotte show. Eggs $1.50 15. Miss 
on pure-bred Berkshire pigs. Pedigree with S = Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C 
every pig. Southern Berkshire Co., Rutledge, av ANCONAS _ She : pte S - 
Georgia. Ancona Eggs—15 $1.25; 30 $2.25, postpaid. | ecu at og gg roel a 
DUROC-JERSEYS John S. Milne, Henderson, N. C | ners. Jar red, e layers. “BSS, 19 
} $1.25; 100 $5. Mrs, T. C. Jerd », Orange, Va. 
Registered Jersey Bull Calf—Price reason- Shepherd's Anconas—World’s best. Eggs $ wre. = oes. Sean 
able to quick buyer Oakwood Farm cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Cono- Pure-bred Rhode Island Red Eggs for 
Stanresville, N. C \ ’ | ver, N. @ hatching, 15 for 75c. Splendid New Jersey 
‘a : Mn oa strain, T. Baynes, Danville, Va., Rt. 4, 
Registered Duroc Boars, Gilts — Choice ANDALUSIANS __ —_—— Single Comb Reds—Blue Ribbon winners. 
pigs, best breeding, reasonable prices. Claude Andalusians—Prize-winning Blue Andalu- Pape e See oteae Ags 
“ meet al i , e : a be Standard type and color; bred to lay. Eggs 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. sians, Most __—ibeautiful. Greatest layers. $1.59 o 15 bb arcel ost. o. i. Toe 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale— | Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie Bolick, Tubmecovitie. va om Roee : : &, 
As good as the best. Satisfaction guaran- | Conover, N.C Rose Coma RiGde Inaba Bod <a 
eed. _V. . Stele, Bt. 1, Cleverund, N. ©. BLACK SPANISH Meant anatiee Bred for ess poetension pad 
Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs from big Black Spanish—Beautiful plumage. Great | well as color and type. Eggs reasonable. J. 
prolific sows and outstanding boars. Choice, | layers. Eggs cheap. Free booklet. Leslie | Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 
classy fellows. David C. Barrow, Pelham, | Bolick, Conover, N. C. Highway Poultry Farm offers pure-bred 
Georgia. BRAHMAS 





For Sale—5 pure-bred Duroc-Jersey boars, 
5 months old. 5 gilts of the same litter—all 


























Light Brahma Eggs—$1 — n, 


delivered. 

































































Rhode Island Red Bes, 
Owen strain, at $1.§ 
$1. 


first prize winners, 
50 per 15. After May Ist, 
Mrs, S. A. Pudin, Rt. 1, Pine Level, N. C. 
ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs—15, $1, postpaid. B.C. 
Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 


White and Barred Rock Eggs, 
Forest Gr ove, King, mm. Cy 

~ Pure Barred Rock Eggs—15 for $1. 
Hilliard, Rt. 1, Thelma, N, C. 

Barred Rocks eggs, 15 $1; 30 $1.80, post- 
paid. John Milne, Henderson, N. C. 

Eggs from prize winning White Rocks, 











$1.50 15. 











Ione 








15 





























litter of 14 pigs. Price $10 each. A. D. | Harry Norwood, Bynum, N. 
Troutman, Keyser, N. C. BUCKEYES © 

Registered Duroe Pigs—Large, prolific Buckeye Eggs—From grand birds, $1.25 
kind. Try them, they will thresh out dol- | 45, Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C 
lars for you. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write eet a 
J. Lyerly & Sons, Cleveland, N. C. CORNISH 

ESSEX Cornish Games—Chickens, eggs. Mrs. W. 
Registered Essex Pigs—B. A. Aldridge, | 2 aor Blackston, "Va. 
Randleman, N. C. Cornish Indian—Bred-to-lay, eggs $1.50 
er 15. Cc. T. Miller, Hartsvill > ee Ce 
Oo. 1. Os. ns i ~:~ 
CAMPINES 

For Sale—O. I. C. Pigs. Registered stock. | ——_—————_———— aon —_—___— 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, A. L, Deal, Manager, Golden Campines—Trio $5; eggs $1.50 per 
R. F. D. Mooresville, N. C. 15. F. E. Quinn, York, S. C. 

One registered O. I. C. boar about 10 a DOMINIQUES a : 
months old, weight about two hundred American Dominiques— Great layers. $1 
pounds, Silver strain, nothing better, price each. Eggs $1 for 15. G. 7, Nesmith, Ne- 
$20. F. C. Rogers, Marion, S. C smith, Ss. Cc. 

POLAND-CHINAS GAMES 

For Sale—Big type Poland-China_ pigs For Sale—Trio Black aames, a; © CG. 
from a fine herd. Write me. E, Jones, | Watson, Jonesboro, N. C 

y 7 Ja. a eae — 

Woodlawn, Va d : _ HAMBURGS 

Pure-bred Poland-China pigs. Small boned, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. John Richard Wal- Silver Spangled Hamburg eg iy sik. & 




















lace, Hallsville, N. C., Route 2. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—Big type, LEGHORNS 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both Brown Leghorn Eggs $1. Bertha Rich, 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write | Asheboro, N. C 

A a son, Danville, Ky. -—— a ——__________ - oa 

wee m = comneen pe 7 —_ z nemens Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn 

Registered Big Type Poland- hina Pigs— eggs, 15 $1; 100 $5 Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 
Bired by Prichett’s “A Wonder,” Morrow’s | gnheipy, N. Cc. 
“Great Jumbo,’’ Sampson the Great.’”’ Boars edaizel Be - 
in 1,000-pound class. Booking orders. Sat- Best White and Brown Leghorns, Stock 
isfaction guaranteed. Hill Brook Stock | $1: 15 eggs $1. Purdie Strickland, Dunn, 





Farm, South Boston, Va. 


North Carolina. 














$1.50-15; 
Aderholdt, 


ing, 
L. 


$2.50 for 30. Postage paid. M. 
‘Henry River, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Standard 
layers, 15 eggs $1. 
Sunnybrook Farm, 

Pure-bred 
$1 for 15. 
Mrs. 





bred, fine 
Good hatch guaranteed, 
Millboro, N. C. 
Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs, 
Laying hens $1.50; cockerels $2: 
Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va, 
Fishels strain White Wyandottes. Eggs, $1 
for 15. Fine layers. Best season for hatch- 
ing. Mrs. S. Malphrus, Ridgeland, S. C. 
Champion White Wyandottes—15 eggs $1. 
Champion matings, a 3, E Send for 
picture folder. Frank ‘Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 
DUCKS 
Pekin Duck Eggs—$1 a dozen, 
Walter Perry, Okisko, N. 
Indian Runners—Best layers. 
15. L. G. Parker, Gates, N. C. 
GEESE 
Full blood Wild Geese, 
nice ornaments to any farm $5 per pair. J. 
F _-Pollard, Greenville, N. C. 
GUINEAS 


White African Guinea eggs, 
for $2.50. Stock, $1 each; 
B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 

PEAFOWLS 

Ww anted—Peafow!s. State number, age, 
sex, and _ price. Miss Marie Boatwright, 
Monetta, S. C. 

PHEASANTS 

Golden and Silver Pheasant Eggs—Twen- 
ty-five cents each, April delivery. Home 
Pheasantry; Elizabeth City, N. C 
PIGEONS 
raising Squabs, 
Pigeons, mtaed and 
C. Booker, Colon, N. C 

TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Eggs 25 cents 




















Mammoth 
Mrs, J. 
Fine 
$1 per 





Eggs 








Domesticated, 











45 
E. 


$1 per 


vi 
6 for $5. Mrs. 




















Money 
bred 
for sale. 


made 
Homer 
H. 


Thorough- 
working, 

















each. W. G. Crow, Red Oak, Va. 
Prize Winning White Holland Turkey 
Mrs. A, F. John- 


Eggs—Twenty cents each, 
son, Garland, N, C, 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Barred Rocks, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, 











eggs $1.25 per 15. R. Perkins, Hewlett, 
Virginia, 

Fine Blue - Andalusians ‘and “Silver § Spangled 
Hamburgs. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. Bire 
chett, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Light Brahma, White Wyandotte, White 
Orpington, 15 eggs $1. 


Prize pen $1.50. Mid- 
way Farm, China Grove, N. C. 

Pure-bred Golden, Silver 
Brown Leghorns. Stock, eggs, 
oO; FF, Eller, Miller’s Creek, N. C. 





Wyandottes, 
reasonable, 





“Light Brahma, White Wyandotte, White 
Orpington, 15 eggs $1. Prize pen $1.50. Mid- 
way Farm, China Grove, N. C. 


Barred Rocks, White Leghorns— 
$1.25 twelve; eggs 75c 15; $3.75 hune- 


Chicks, 
dred, Success Poultry Farm, Jeffress, Va. 


“Tom Barron White | Leghorns—280 strain 
Rose Comb Orpingtons, 15 $1; Peerless Type- 
writer $5. Nannie Parks, Rt. 1, Glass, N. C. 

Eggs at Half Price— White Leghorns 
Rhode Island Reds, White Plymouth Rocks. 





Prize 











Catalog free. Hickory Hollow Farm, New- 
ton. N. C. 
Eggs from my Blue Andalusians, White- 


faced Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenveld- 








ers, 15 for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Com- 
merce, Ga, 

Baby Chicks ¢ and Hatching Eggs—Cheap 
from choice Single Comb White Leghorns; 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons, Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. C. 

Single Comb Black Leghorns—Great north- 
ern winter layers. Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
(Thompson strain) $1 per 15 eggs. Ram- 
sey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 






































$1. yr. A. Coffi Asheboro, N. C. Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, seven 
Ae: EE eee ee first, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
Eggs from Ringlet strain Barred Rocks, | firsts of any other exhibitor. Fifteen eggs, 
| $3 for 15. P. V. Carpenter, Worth, N. $2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- 
| You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from | ham, N. C. 
| the Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. Stop, Read and Think—And then order 
|” White Plymouth Rock Eggs—$1.50 per 15, | pure-bred Barred Rock, Pope and Myers 
| delivered, Fishel strain. J. A. Niemyer, | strain. $1.50 sitting; Single Comb White 
| Hamlet, N. Cc. Leghorns, $1.25 sitting. P. J. Gregory, Coul- 
wood, Va. 
3rey-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— : nae 
None better. Eggs 15 for $1. Thos. H. Rog- Black Ornamental Games—Good layers, 
ers, Clyde, N. C. extra fighters. Pair $7; eggs gg Og 
: ; : : White Leghorns eggs $1. Twelve ode Is- 
Barred Rock | Roosters, $1.50 each, Eggs land amy $1.20 twelve. Cherokee Poultry 
$1.25 setting 15. Pure strain. Mrs. L.}] warm, Letitia, N .C. 
Haskin, Drakes Branch, Va. ede : s 
Eggs from Barred Plymouth Rocks— 
Thompson strain bred-to-lay, weigh and pay. | SEEDS AND PLANTS 
$1.50 5 s id. oo , Enville, - 
o for 15 postpaid w Kent, Enville BEANS 
Rabcoionstd os , Ss —Ww. Ss. Dud- 
Extra laying Barred Rocks—Eggs, Thomp- | , ag oe ag SP ny eae Beans—W. S 
son strain, Satisfaction guaranteed. Ono | 'eY, bake 1 Bal - 
dollar 15. Western Slope Ranch, Salisbury, For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, 
North Carolina. W. L. Hall, Greenville, N. C. 
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Saturday, April 8, 1916] 


100-Day ae ais Velvet 


Beans—High- 
grade, — $1.50. , W. 


. Boyle, Evergreen, Ala, 

“New stock, Late Florida Velvet Bean Seed, 
$1.50 bushel. John W. Smoot, Fairfield, Fla, 
Velvet Beans—100-Day 
$2.50 bushel, by J. W. 
field, N. C. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, 
$1.50 bushel, Check with order, Stanly H. 
Cook, _Evergreen, Ala, 














variety for sale at 
Poole, Rt. 1, Smith- 








a Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.45 per 
bushel, I grow them especially for seed. W. 
A, Respess, Pungo, N. C. 


Send stamp for Velvet Bean circular and 
price list of all leading varieties. Brown- 
ing’s Seed Farm, _Helena, +a. 


90-Day “Velvet Beans—Select, hd ‘tly Al 
seed, bushel, $1.90; 5 and over, $1.75. G, 
A. Carleton, Grove Hill, Ala. 








~ Buy Your Early Speckled Velvet Beans 
direct from grower, thereby getting pure 
strain, $1.50 per bushel, Alexander Bros., 


Owassa, Ala. - 
~T have left a limited quantity of excellent 
Mammoth Yellow and Tar Heel Black seed 
soy beans. Prices right. F. P. Latham, Bel- 
haven, N. C. 

100-Day Velvet Beans—1915 crop, quality 
good, plants April 20 to May 20, will mature 
before frost, $1.50 per bushel. J. E. Parker, 
Evergreen, Ala. 
Velvet Beans—Late Speckled, 
el; Early Speckled, $2.50; 
hama, $3. 
Frank W. 











2.50 bush- 
China, $3; Yoko- 
Extra fine seed 95 per cent good, 
Lloyd, Quincy, Fla. 





For Sale—Choice Mammoth Yellow Soy 
beans for seed, sound and clean, at $1.35 per 
bushel, sacked, f.o.b. cars 


here, CS 
Fowler & Co., Stonewall, N. C. 

100 Day or Early Speckled Velvet Beans— 
Solves fertilizer and feed problems. Beans 
and corn fine after oats. Recleaned, $1.50 
bushel. Inquire on lots. W. E. Cook, Ever- 
green, Ala. 

You can buy for $1 15 pounds 90-day 
Speckled Velvet Beans, hand-picked, plenty 
to plant one acre, Full directions on every 
sack delivered to you. Order at once and be 
progressive. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse 
Co., Abbeville, S. C. 


“Early Speckled 100 Day Velvet Beans’— 
Grown and improved on my own farm for 
three consecutive years. While they last, 
$1.50 per bushel; ten bushels and up, $1.40 
f.0:d; Cash with order. W. L. Woodall, 
Banker and Farmer, Kinston, Ala. 


Florida Velvet Bean Seed—The 
to the very fact that Florida is the hoMe of 
this product and where it grows in all its 
glory and where the seed mature perfectly, 
making them far superior to that grown in 
any other state, where the growing season 
is not long enough ordinarily to mature per- 
fect seed. You may buy seed cheaper fur- 
ther North but the difference is so slight 
that you cannot afford to take the chance. 
Early Speckled and Late Speckled, $2 bush- 




















best due 





el; Chinese, $3 bushel. Clean, sound and 
first-class. Supply limited. Order today. 
Henry Kilgore, Plant City, Fla. 

BERMUDA 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Guano bag full, 50 
cents. Chas. Eaker, Cherryville, N. C. 

Ten sacks Bermuda grass 
for five acres) $6. Henry 
hawk, N. C. 





roots 
Beatty, 


(enough 
Toma- 





CABBAGE 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; rown from best seed and well 
rooted, 7@ cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 

Frostproof Cabbage 
Charleston Wakefield, 7ic 
100. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 
North Carolina, 

Frostproof Cabbage 








Plants—Early Jersey, 
1,000. Mail 20c 
2, Box 30, Hickory, 





Plants that please. 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for lic 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C., 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Stout and 
stocky. , Grown in Piedmont, N. C. Twenty 
years growing cabbage has taught me to sow 
seed to prevent shooting to seed. Heads two 
weeks earlier than plants grown in warmer 








Southern states. Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession, $1 
per 1,000; $4,000 to 5,000, 80c per 1,000; 
10,000 to 20,000, 75c per 1,000. Moffitt’s 
Farm, ‘High Point, N. C. 

Cabbage -lants — Positively frostproof. 
Our plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 


prompt, quick and safe 
directions if desired. 


delivery. Cultural 
Give me a trial order; 


will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price 31 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application. 


W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 
CHUFAS 

Sale—90c per 

Barwic k, Ayden, N. Cc. 











~Chufas for 3 
J. F. 


peck; $3 bushel, 














| Georgia State Entomologist. 


» Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn. Bred for 
seed. Pure, field selected, the best to be had. 
$3 bushel. E. C. McCary, Baldwyn, Miss. 

Boone County Seed Corn—Raised seventy- 
five bushels per acre on seventy acres. $2 
bushel. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Choice Hickory King Seed Corn—Nubbed 
both ends. Sample on request. Price $2.50 
bushel net. J. M. Rice, Hampden Sidney, 
Virginia, 

Seed Corn—Halls Improved 
Mammoth White Dent, $1.75 
22c. None better. WwW. E. 
River, Va. 











Ensilage 
bushel. 
Hall, 


and 
Sacks 
Mechums 





Blount’s Prolific, 22 years of scientific 
breeding, strictly a two-eared variety, $2.75 
per bushel. Sample ear 10c. Gordon Wil- 
fong, Newton, N. C. 

Seed Corn—Johnson’'s Prolific—Large two- 
eared variety, developed by nineteen years’ 
field selected seed. Write for testimonials, 
J. D. Johnson, Garland, N, C. 











Rhodes’ Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Pro- 
duces two good ears with small cob and 
long grains, Bred specially for the Gulf 


States, Price $2 per bushel. Prompt ship- 
ment. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 
Improved Thompson’ s Prolific — Heavy 


yielder on medium land. Yield of 70 bushels 
an acre without applying manure or fertili- 
zer. High germination and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shelled $2 a bushel. H, Eastburn 
Cartersville, Va 

For Sale — Seed corn, First Generation 
Cross, No. 182, produced by U. S. Cross No. 
120, (detasseled) with pollen No. 119. (Boone 
County) No. 182, produces 20 per cent more 
than either parent. See U. S. Bulletin, No. 
218. $2.50 per bushel. Joshua P. Brown, 
Leesburg, Va. 


Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, suc- 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 
lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 











COTTON 
Pure Selected Sunbeam Cotton Seed—$1.2 
per bushel. J. Walton W hite, Hartwell, Ga. 








Sunbeam Cottonseed—Resistant to an- 
thracnose, $1.50 bushel. Jarman Farm, Por- 
terdale, Ga, 

Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed—Field se- 


lected five years; forty per cent lint. I. L. 
Shaw, Jonesboro, N. C. 


Pure Express Cotton Seed—At $75 per ton, 











f. o. b. Chula, Miss. Reduction on larger 
quantities. E. C. Foose. 

Rue’s high-grade prolific, selected cotton 
seed. Early, close jointed, large boll, easy 
to pick. 120-pound sacks, $5. J. E. Rue, 
Littleton, N. C. 

Cotton Seed—Broadwells Prolific, $1.50. 


Cleveland Big Boll or Christopher, $1.25 
Dixie Fifi, long staple, $1.50. Seed pure and 
twice recleaned. Georgia Belle Farms, New- 
nan, Ga. 





Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter—Stalks loaded 
with big five-lock bolls, early, prolific, heal- 
thy vigorous grower. Record four bales 


per acre, special price $3 
dress originator. 
Lavonia, Ga. 

Miller Cotton Seed—Pure—Early as King, 
40 bolls made 1 pound, 35 per cent lint. Sell 
for 1 to 2 cents pound above common varie- 
ties. Has made 2 bales per acre. Price 
$2.50 per bushel. E. C. McCary, Baldwin, 
Miss. 

Hopes Mexican Big Boll—The Ideal cotton. 
Gives the largest yield; largest boll; has 
made as high as 30 to pound; 40 per cent 
lint; extra early; disease resistant. Buy di- 


Ad- 
Seed Farm, 


per bushel, 
Vandiver's 

















rect; get the genuine; in bags, three bushels, 
each $5. J. D. Hope, Sharon, S. C. 
Webber Upland Long Staple , Cotton— 


Equally as prolific and cheap to raise as 
short cotton. Original seed obtained from 
Guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure. Sold forty-two bales in No- 
vember for sixteen cents. Two dollars per 
bushel; one ndred pound lots, five dollars. 
H. L. Graves, Social Circle, Ga. 

Attention, Mr. 
per acre, 











Farmer—Grow more cotton 
get twice the price of short staple. 
I have a few hundred bushels of Weber 
Staple,- which I have grown exclusively for 
two years to offer at $1.50 per bushel. These 
seed is free from disease, c arefully selected 
and ginned. Have a letter from W. F. 
Wagoner & Co., Charleston, S. C., stating 
that my cotton was the best lot sold on their 
market last year. Let your orders come 
while the seed last. G. A. Harps, Manchester, 
North Carolina. 








GINGER 
Ginger Plants $1 each. 
Carroll, Westville, Fla. 
UGAR CANE SEED 





Very scarce, Noah 








Japanese 

















Have limited quantity celebrated Brab- 
ham peas, pretty as a picture, pure as a 
virgin, sound as a _ dollar. $1.75 bushel. 
Very truly, Harry Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 

POTATOES 

Big Stem Jersey Sweet Potato Seed—$1 
per bushel. Sandhill Board of Trade, Aber- 
deen, N. C 

Field. selected seed. 
Yams, 80c. GG, i. 
North Carolina, 











Improved 
Thompson, 


Norton 
Chadbourn, 





For Sale—Nancy Hall Seed Potatoes—One 
dollar per bushel, W. L. Hall, Greenville, 
North Carolina, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Early Triumph, Por- 
to Rico Yam, Nancy Hall, $1.25 per thous- 
and. M. R. Lindsey, Waldo, Fla. 

Potato Slips—Bunch Yam, $1.75 per 
Early Triumph $1.50 per 1,000. 
on orders over 5,000. S. W. 
ville, Miss. 

“Early Triumphs’ — Yellow 
Earliest known, best keepers, 
ers. $3 per 3-bushel crate. 
Newton, N. C. 





1,000; 
Special price 
Pankey, Stark- 





skin potato, 
highest yield- 
Gordon Wilfong, 





Triumph and Queen Seed Sweet Potatoes; 
small, mostly from vine cuttings, $1 per 
bushel, Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 





“Early Triumphs’’—Yellow 
Earliest known, best keepers, 
ers. $3 per 3-bushel crate. 
Newton, ING AC; 


Skin Potato. 
highest yield- 
Gordon Wilfong, 

~ Sweet Potatoe -s—Se ed or eating. 
Halls, $3.50; Catawba Yams, 
bushel crate. Cash, R. H. 
North Carolina, 


Nancy 
75 per 3 
Yoder, Hickory, 








For Sale—Millions of Sweet Potato Plants. 
I grow all leading varieties. No waiting. 
Safe delivery. , Write for prices. M. E. Jolly, 
Hawthorne, Fla. 
Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.75 per 1,000. 
Less on over 5,000. Send orders early and 








avoid the rush. Terms cash. H. L. Her- 
man, Newton, N. C. 

Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Triumph, Por- 
to Rico and Myers’ Early, $1.50 per 1,000. 


After June ist $1 per 1,000. 
Plant Co., Tifton, Ga 

Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. 
Porto Rico. Southern Queen, 
Pumpkin Yam. Guaranteed true to name. 
O. M. Bennett, Rebecca, Ga, 


Nancy Hall and Triumph Potato Plants— 
$1.75 to $1.50 per thousand. Better book 
your order now and not be disappointed. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants—pure variety. Plants guaran- 
teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- 
and... C, B. Roberts, Graham, Fla, 

Nancy Hall, Southern Queen and _ “Porto 
Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 20,000 
and up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 
Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.50 per thousand. 
Ten years’ experience. Stock guaranteed 
the best. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 

Nancy Hall, Triumph, and Porto Rico Po- 
tato Plants—Now ready $1.60 per 1,000; 
5,000 for $7.50. Prompt shipment guaran- 
teed. W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla. 

Famous John Barringer Pride Potato 
Plants—Nancy Hall, Catawba Yams, $1.50 
per thousand. Expect to use paper boxes to 
ship. John Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


Myers Seed & 





Nancy Hall, 
Early Triumph, 























Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, 
to Rico, $1.50 thousand, full count. 
plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Stwart Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala, 


Por- 
Strong 
é. B, 





Booking Orders for Fifty Million Potato 
Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Southern 


Queen, Bunch Yam, and Norton Yam, 
per 1,000. . Crow & Brogdon, 


Potato Plants—As special offer to get you 


$1.50 
Seville, Ga, 











to buy Padricks Favorites will make price 
$1.50 thousand or 3,000 $4. Good keeper, 
eater and seller. J. L. Padrick, Tifton, Ga. 

Potato Triumph, 
$1.50 per 1,000; special prices on 10,000 and 
over. Prompt shipment and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 





Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Doo- 


| Southern Queen, 
|} and and over 


(33) 525 


Plants for Sale—$1.50 per 
Mrs. J. W. Dickson, Jesup, Ga, 
Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved * Tri- 
uph, Nancy Hall and the famous ‘Bradley 
Yam" a great producer and quality not 
equalled, $1.75 per thousand, express or par- 
cél post prepaid. Orders booked now. E. W. 
Linam, Pickens, Miss. 
Potato Plants—Millions. 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley, $1.60 per 1,000; 
10,000 up $1.50. Dealers wanted, Healthy 
plants. Prompt oe rng Suaranteed. Give 
me your order, Catalog free. G. D. Moore, 
The Plant Man, Hawthorn, Fla. 
The Farmers’ 
pany grow 


Porto Rico 
thousand. 





Nancy Halls, 





Coiperative 
millions of plants. 
Porto Ricos, Red Providence, 
umphs, $1.50 per thousand. 
guaranteed, order now. First 
served, Address, W. W. Yarber, 
Georgia, 


Plant 
Nancy Halls, 
Early Tri- 
Satisfaction 
come first 
Homeland, 


Com- 


Genuine Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, 
Patesaw, Norton, Queen Yams, Negrochokes, 
and Spanish, $1.50 per 1,000. Reference: 
American National Bank. Square deal; hon- 
est count. Above prices f.o.b. express here, 
Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000, 
G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga. 

Potato Plants—Ten 
1st, throughout season. 
Nancy Hall, Porto 





millions ready April 

Now booking orders 
Rico Early Triumph, 
$1.60 thousand; ten thous- 
$1.50. Can ship promptly. 
Satisfaction guuaranteed, Reference: Ex- 
change Bank. H. A. Pitts, Cerdele Ga, 

Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooly Yam, Pumpkin 
Yam and Providence. Prices by express, 500 
for $1.00, $1.75 per thousand: 10,000 and 
over, $1.60 per thousand; 20,000 and over, 
$1.50 per thousand, We guarantee good 
strong plants, prompt shipment and pure 
varieties. Order today. Jenkins Plants Co., 
Sumner, Ga. 

Early Potato Plants—We have some of 
the finest strains obtainable of Nancy Hall, 
Dooly Yam, Porto Rico Yam and Triumph, 
We bed only large well selected seed and 
not a lot of strings and culls that are not 
worth feeding to hogs, much less seed, which 
is the case with many so-called plant grow- 
ers. Our price is $1.25 per 1,000 any quanti- 
ty. No order accepted for less than thou- 











sand. If strong well rooted plants are want- 
ed early, order now. Delivery made any 
time you wish. Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, 
Florida, 


« 





SUDAN GRASS 


Write for Circular and Prices on Certified 
Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, Durham, 
North Carolina. 








Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds, 7c 
Less 10c, Free of Johnson grass. 
on experimental farm. 
Texas, 


Sudan—None better grown from _ seed. 
Send direct from the Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $8 per 100 pounds. , Send cash, 
M. M. Anthony, Tahoka, Tex. 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on 
seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known. Wonderful drouth-resister, 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and hatvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps.—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Field Pe —Se lected stock, 


pound, 
By grower 
Dr. Branham, Slaton, 
































~ Soy Beans, 





Prices low. J. H. Parker, New Bern, N. C. 

Preston’s plants—Send for free catalog 
at once. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Flore 
ida. 





Big lot Amoor River Privet at the lowest 
prices’ ever offered. L. A. Reynolds, Clem- 
mons, N. C. 








Personally “selected Eden Gem Cantaloupe 





seed, Price by mail: 3 ounces 25c; pound 
$1.05. W. P. Henley, Johns, N. C, 

Evergreen Amoor River Privet—1% to 2 
feet clumps, 8c each. Plant now. Reynolds 





ley Yam plants, $1.50 thousand; much lower Nursery WEEE _Winston-Salem, _ N.C. __ 
price on large lots. Fine—ready now. Sat- For, Sale—Field Peas and Chufas. Cle an, 
isfaction guaranteed. , Chas. W. Miller, Plant | sound field peas and chufas seed. Write for 
City, Fla. prices. Powell & Company, Vineland, N. C. 
Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy Cabbage Plants—75 cents per thousand, 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton | Special price large lots. Also tomato, pep- 
Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thousand. | per, strawberry, ete. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 


Your order will receive prompt attention. § 
J. Taylor, 


Amboy, Ga. 








Free Potato Plants—Any one > sending “me 
an order for ten thousand Porto Rico at 
$1.40 thousand, I will give one thousand 
genuine Nancy Hall free. Plants ready now. 
J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fla, 

Sweet Potato 
Rico, and Triumph 
thousand. Special 
ties. I guarantee 
livery. E. Rabun, 





Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
varieties, $1.50 per 
prices on large quanti- 
sound plants and safe de- 
Tifton, Ga. 


























—_—— — ~—---—— Syrup. Cane Seed—Gallon or a = = 
Good Seed “Chufas—$1 a peck; k; bushel $3.50. | bushel. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, | Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved “‘Tri- 
W. T. Williams, Rt. 2, Wake Reid, fi Tenessee umph $1.50 per thousand. Satisfaction and 
os . ¢ 1e 2e , y hie 
Best Chufas $8 per bushel, No. 98 2.75 JOHNSON GRASS lg A ge Sg ey A 
Reduced prices on rel Pico a ten saenels and | — — Se aera ae ese 1 oa le: Pl C “RB FWA CTtG era . 
over. Williamson & Dennis, Gainesville, Fla. Johnson Grass Seed—$1.25 per bushel; agle ant Co., Bay Minette, Ala, 
CLOVER hand gathered. King Pharr, Catherine, Ala. Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, South- 
— —-— —-—— PEANUTS ern Queen, Catawba Yam. Most productive; 
Sweet Clover _ CW hite)—500 bushels sound, finest quality. May to July delivery. $1.40 
fresh seed, screened, $2.50 per bushel of 28 Seed Valencia Peanuts 6c pound. L. P. | thousand; 5,000 up, $1.25 thousand. Booking 
pounds. R. W. Drake, Faunsdale, Ala. Woodard, Wilson, N. C. orders now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 
— CORN Red Spanish Peanuts of best quality, $1.2 Sweet Potato Plants—Heated and irrigat- 
Hickory King Corn for Sale. C. V. Briggs, | R. H. Kent, Dawson, Ga. ed beds. Be ready to ship 15th of April. All 
Greensboro, NM. C., Route $. een For Sale—Spanish and Virginia Peanuts. pic aaa Pe ype uma ee pater 
e je : ‘ alty. 5 er sé . rs ce 
pupiee® e, ear, Prolific eet’ orn, , $2 per | W. L. Hall, Greenville, N. C. prompt attention. , W. C. Cannon, Sylvester, 





For Sale—The Noah Biggs Prolific Seed 
Corn, $2 per bushel. W. H. Vincent, Capron, 
Virginia, 

Marlboro Prolific Corn, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Kensington, Ga, Harlan Strickland, Ken- 
sington, Ga. 

Carefully selected field and ensilage seed 
corn. Write for circular. S. W. Anderson, 
Greenlee, Va. 








Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 











selections. Soja beans. Write for prices, 

Raiford & Co., Peanut Specialties, Norfolk, 
Virginia, dels 
PEAS 

For Sale—Cow Peas. W. L. Hall, Green- 


ville, S. C 


“Sound, Mixed Peas—$1.25 
ear High, Whiteville, N. C. 


per bushel, Os- 





Goodman's Prolific Seed Corn, Select, $2.50 
a bushel, Jno. K, Goodman, Grampian Farm, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C. 

Biggs’ Yorn—Big 
bushel $1.75; pees 
Ramseur, N. C 


Seed eee .50 per bushel. Flint vari- 
ety, big yields, sample free, Owl Commer- 
cial Co., Quincy, Fla. 









yielder, hand shelled, 
50c. James C. Moffitt, 











For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, 


Iron, 
Ww Whippoorwill, Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 








“Peas for Sale—Mixed, $1.25; Whippoor- 
wills, $1.50. Write for prices on other va- 
rieties. Catawba Produce Co., C onover, NW. Cc. 








For Sale—Sound mixed ‘Clay peas, $1. 15; 
Iron peas, $1.25; sacked in new burlap bags 
and f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. J. H. Meyers, Sum- 
ter, 8. -C. 


. 





Georgia, 
Triumph sweet 
liest, most productive, 
most profitable, now ready for 
Send for catalog or order now. 
per thousand, L, T. Rhodes, 
Alabama, 





plants, ear- 
short vine, 
shipment. 
Price $1.50 
Bay Minette, 


potato 
hardiest, 


Early 





Am booking orders for millions of Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico and Norton Yam potato 
plants $1.35 per thousand up to four thous- 
and from four thousand up $1.25 per thous, 
and. Reference: Ashburn Bank. G. N. Jones, 
Ashburn, Ga. 





> 

Improved Nancy Halls— Our plants are 
grown from seed that have been improved 
for years on our own farms. We grow 
variety exclusively which insures the purest 
type. Per thousand, $1.75 J. F. Ratliff & 
Son, Blackbear, Ga. 





this | 


| 


North Carolina. 





Cowpeas—All varieties. Velvet and Mam- 
moth Yellow Soja Beans, Cane seed for sale, 
Ask for delivered prices. Hattaway & Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C 





Yokohama, 
bushel, $3.50; Clay peas, $1.50 
crop extra early peas, $2.25 
eotte, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating cow- 
peas, beans, clovers, ete. Acre $1; 5 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh. Lockhart 
Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 

Plant our Pedigreed Field Seeds 
ed by farmers all over Dixie. 
ton a specialty. 
ern Seed Farm, 


earliest Velvet Beans, per 
Wood's two- 


Claude Lachi- 











Endors- 
Cleveland Cot- 
Ask for catalogue. South- 
Arlington, Ga. 
Soja Beans—Sound, 
$1.50 per bushel. Hyde County White Seed 
Corn, $1 bushel improved. Tanner Farm, 
H.C .Jones, Mgr., Fairfield, N. C. 
Wanted orders for sweet potatoes, 
peas, soy beans, cane seed, sweet 
plants, ete. Write for —. 
Hic kory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C 


“Strawberry Plants—$1.80 per 
postpaid, for $1. Grape 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants, $1 per 
John Lightfoot, ~ Chattanooga, Tenn, 

One thousand bushels peas, 
hams, Whippoorwills and Mixed, Also quan- 
tity Ninety-Day Velvet beans. 3right and 
sound, Write for samples. E. J. ‘Tucker, 
Lumpkin, Ga. 


Mammoth Yellow 





cow- 
potato 
price list. 


1,000. ~300, 
vines 10 cents each, 
1,000. 





Irons, Brab- 





For Sale—C owpeas. Iron, Unknown, Red, 
Whippoorwill and Mixed. Peanuts: Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Spanish and Valencias. Chu- 
fas, Soy Beans, Velvet Beans. Jeffreys & 
Sons, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1 for 500, 





postpaid; 65c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 
$5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, by express. We 
have the Queen of Everbearing Strawberries 





Strawberry. Free 
Farm, Charlotte, 


and the Earliest 
booklet. Wakefield 
North Carolina. 


Giant 
Plant 














BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNI 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED 
MINGHAM, 


AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT TH 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


CATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR EOE ae oan MAY BE ADDRESS! 
E 


ED 
POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





years, $2; five years, $3 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 


; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50, 





get The 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


club 





and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16,’ means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December $31, 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


printed thus, “John Doe, 8 


1916, etc. 


1 Dec. 
After you 


Please advise us promptly if the label 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires, 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be @ deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our Hability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
Progressive 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











In Next Week’s Progressive Farmer 





sey; 


‘C= Diversification, Rotation and Living at Home,” by Prof. Mas- 


Cropping Systems for the South: Why Crops Should Be Rotated,” 


by B. L. Moss; 
“A Self-feeder for Hogs: 
Prof. Daniels Scoates; 


How It Works and Plans for Making It,” by 


“Sweet Potato Rot and How to Avoid It”; 
A notable “Success Talk,” by Secretary of Agriculture Houston. 
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Met ln the Trust 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 

beg want. If your ee ee MOON SHINE 
him to get it for you. N ed by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, 


Inc, 
WINSTON - SALEM, &. @ 














The Mammoth Yellow 
Soja Bean 


promises to be one of the most 
profitable crops for southern farm- 
ers everywhere. Makes a large 
yield of beans, which are readily 
salable for oil-producing and food 
purposes, in addition to its use for 
forage, soil-improving and stock 
feeding. Splendidly adapted to our 
southern soils and climate. 


The New 100-Day 
Velvet Bean 


the quickest growing of Velvet 
Beans, promise to supercede Cow 
Peas very largely asa soil-improv- 
ing, forage and grazing crop 
throughout the South. Cheaper 
to seed per acre than cow peas. 


Write for prices and **VVood’s 
Crop Special!” giving full in- 
formation in regard to Soja and 
Velvet Beans, Cow Peas, Millet, 
Seed Corns, Sorghums, Sudan 
Grass, etc. Mailed free. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 














Nitrates added to the soil ic. a pound 
NITROGERM 40 CENTS PER ACRE 


Best for inoculating Farm seeds. Instructive circular 
No. 2, free. Our endorsement—Sole distributors of 
NITRO-CULTURES (Trade Mark reg. U.S. Pat. Office). 
Sold by State Agr. De 


pts. Write Dept. 23. 
STANDARD NITROGERM CO., Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Soil tested for acidity, 25c, 





Your neighbors are waiting for that Jubi- 
lee 25-cent offer. See them now. 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





ICOOOACRES 


of cowpeas were treated with our culture of cow- 

a bacteria in a state wide test in South Carolina 
ast year. Results were stupendous. Over ninety 
per cent. Of the farmers reported from 25 to 


100% INCREASE 
over untreated crops. Most of this soil was al- 
ready producing fair crops and supposed to be well 


supplied with bacteria—proving that the carefully 
selected high bred germs in 


THE STANDARD INOCULATION. 


~ HIGH BRED NITROGEN GATHERING BACTERIA 
for CLOVERS. ALFALFA.BEANS.and OTHER LEGUMES 


are more effective, more active and produce better 
results than native soil bacteria. What South Car- 
olina did, you can do, ot only on Cowpeas, but on 
ALL LEGUMES—Peas, Beans, Alfalfa, Clover,vetch, 
Soy Beans. You can double your crop for 


5-acre size bottle $6. A 5-actre size bottle means 
ibs, of Nitrate Nitrogen to enrich your soil. 
Ss 


ITRATE of SODA 


the price of which has advanced as @ result of the 
war. the cost to you would be $200, or at the rate of 


For absolute economy, and to get the most and best 
crops out of your soil, treat your seeds with FARM- 
OGERM. Proof ofthese statements, and the ‘“‘Le- 
gume Grower,”* our book on growing_ profitable 
crops and building up soils, sent free. Write for it 
today. Itis very interesting and instructive read- 


* 1 acre $2.00—5-acre size bottle - - $6.00 
50 acres & 5-acre size bottles 
100 acres {in 5-acre size bottles 


Garden siz 
At all seed 


We also sell 
HIGHGRADE HUMUS $6 per ton 
and Mixed Fertilizers Inoculated at Lowest prices 
Barp-Thomas Farmegerm Co. 
Dept, 100 Bleomtieid, N. 3 





ONLY $2 Por ACRE 











Pollyanna: The Glad Game 


a 
(Continued from page 22, this issue) 


river shining just like silver. Why, 
Nancy, there doesn’t anybody need 
any pictures with that to look at. Oh, 
I’m so glad now she let me have this 
room!” 

To Pollyanna’s surprise and dis- 
may, Nancy burst into tears. Polly- 
anna hurriedly crossed to her side. 

“Why, Nancy, Nancy—what it it?” 
she cried; then, fearfully: “This 
wasn’t your room, was it?” 

“My room!” stormed Nancy, hotly, 
choking back the tears. “If you ain’t 
a little angel straight from Heaven, 
and if some folks don’t eat dirt be- 
fore— Oh, land! there’s her bell!” 
After which amazing speech, Nancy 
sprang to her feet, dashed out of the 
room, and went clattering down the 
stairs. 

Left alone, Pollyanna went back to 
her “picture,” as she mentally desig- 
nated the beautiful view from the 
window. After a time she touched 
the sash tentatively. It seemed as if 
no longer could she endure the stif- 
ling heat. To her joy the sash moved 
under her fingers. The next moment 
the window was wide open, and Pol- 
lyanna was leaning far out, drinking 
the fresh, sweet air. 

She ran then to the other window. 
That, too, soon flew up under her 
eager hands. A big fly swept past 
her nose, and buzzed noisily about 
the room. Then another came, and 
another; but Pollyanna paid no heed. 
Pollyanna had made a wonderful dis- 
covery—against this window a huge 
tree flung great branches. To Polly- 
anna they looked like arms out- 
stretched, inviting her. 

Suddenly she laughed aloud. 

“I believe I can do it,” she chuck- 
led. The next moment she had climb- 
ed nimbly to the window ledge. From 
there it was an easy matter to step 
to the nearest tree-branch. Then, 
clinging like a monkey, she swung 
herself from limb to limb until the 
lowest branch was reached. The drop 
to the ground was—even for Polly- 
anna, who was used to climbing trees 
—a little fearsome. She tock it, how- 
ever, with bated breath, swinging 
from her strong little arms, and land- 
ing on all fours in the soft grass. 
Then she picked herself up and look- 
ed eagerly about her. 

She was at the back of the house. 
Before her lay a garden in which a 
bent old man was working. Beyond 
the garden a little path through an 
open field led up a steep hill, at the 
top of which a lone pine tree stood 
on guard beside a huge rock. To 
Pollyanna, at the moment, there 
seemed to be just one place in the 
world worth being in—the top of-that 
big rock. 

With a run and a skillful turn, Pol- 
lyanna skipped by the bent old man, 
threaded her way between the or- 
derly rows of green growing things, 
and—a little out of breath—reached 
the path that ran through the open 
field. Then, determinedly, she began 
to climb. Already, however, she was 


| thinking what a long, long way off 


that rock must be, when back at the 
window it had looked so near! 

Fifteen minutes later the great 
clock in the hallway of the Harring- 
ton homestead struck six. At pre- 
cisely the last stroke Nancy sounded 
the bell for supper. 

One, two, three minutes passed. 
Miss Polly frowned and tapped the 
floor with her slipper. A little jerkily 
she rose to her feet, went into the 
hall, and looked up-stairs, plainly im- 
patient. For a minute she listened 
intently; then she turned and swept 
into the dining-room. 

“Nancy,” she said with decision, 
as soon as the little serving-maid ap- 
peared; “my niece is late. No, you 
need not call her,” she added severe- 
ly, as Nancy made a move toward the 
hall door. “I told her what time sup- 
per was, and now she will have to 
suffer the consequences. She may as 
well begin at once to learn to be 
punctual. When she comes down she 
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may have bread and milk 
kitchen.” 


“Yes, ma’am.” It was well, per- 
haps, that Miss Polly did not happen 
to be looking at Nancy’s face just 
then. 


At the earliest possible moment af- 
ter supper, Nancy crept up the back 
stairs and thence to the attic room. 

“Bread and milk, indeed!—and 
when the poor lamb hain’t only just 
cried herself to sleep,” she was mut- 
tering fiercely, as she softly pushed 
open the door. The next moment 
she gave a frightened cry. “Where 
are you? Where’ve you gone? Where 
have you gone?” she panted, looking 
in the closet, under the bed, and even 
in the trunk and down the water 
pitcher. Then she flew down-stairs 
and out to Old Tom in the garden. 

“Mr. Tom, Mr. Tom, that blessed 
child’s gone,” she wailed. “She’s van- 
ished right up into Heaven where 
she come from, poor lamb—and me 
told ter give her bread and milk in 
the kitchen—her what’s eatin’ angel 
food this minute, I'll warrant, Til 
warrant!” 

The old man straightened up. 

“Gone? Heaven?” he _ repeated 
stupidly, unconsciously sweeping the 
brilliant sunset sky with his gaze. 
He stopped, stared a moment intent- 
ly, then turned with a slow grin. 
“Well, Nancy, it do look like as if 
she’d tried ter get as nigh Heaven 
as she could, and that’s a fact,” he 
agreed, pointing with a crooked fin- 
ger to where, sharply outlined 
against the reddening sky, a slender, 
wind-blown figure was poised on top 
of a huge rock. 

“Well, she ain’t goin’ ter Heaven 
that way ter-night—not if I has my 
say,” declared Nancy, doggedly. “If 
the mistress asks, tell her I ain’t fur- 
gettin’ the dishes, but I gone on a 
stroll,” she flung back over her shoul- 
der, as she sped toward the path that 
led through the open field. 


in the 


CHAPTER V 
The Game 


‘*TXOR the land’s sake, Miss Polly- 

anna, what a scare you did give 
me,” panted Nancy, hurrying up to 
the big rock, down which Pollyanna 
had just regretfully slid. 

“Scare? Oh, ’'m so sorry; but you 
mustn’t, really, ever get scared about 
me, Nancy. Father and the Ladies’ 
Aid used to do it, too, till they found 
I always came back all right.” 

“But I didn’t even know you'd 
went,” cried Nancy, tucking the little 
girl’s hand under her arm and hurry- 
ing her down the hill. “I didn’t see 
you go, and nobody didn’t. I guess 
you flew right up through the roof; I 
do, I do.” 

Pollyanna skipped gleefully. 

“T did, *most—only I flew down in- 
stead of up. I came down the tree.” 

Nancy stopped short. 

“You did—what?” 

“Came down the tree, outside my 

window.” 
. “My stars and stockings!” gasped 
Nancy, hurrying on again. “T’d like 
ter know what yer aunt would say 
ter that!” 

“Would you? Well, I'll tell her, 
then, so you can find out,” promised 
the little girl, cheerfully. 

“Mercy!” gasped Nancy. “No—no 

“Why, you don’t mean she’d care!” 
cried Pollyanna, plainly disturbed. 

“No—er—yes—well, never mind. 
—I ain’t so very particular about 
knowin’ what she’d say, truly,” stam- 
mered Nancy, determined to keep 
one scolding from Pollyanna, if noth- 
ing more. “But, say, we better hurry. 
I’ve got ter get them dishes done, ye 
know.” 

“T'll help,” 
promptly. 

“Oh, Miss Pollyanna!” 
Nancy. 

‘For a moment there was silence. 
The sky was darkening fast. Polly- 
anna took a firmer hold of her 
friend’s arm. 

(Continued next week) 


yp? 


promised Pollyanna, 


demurred 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 











Here’s Our Arithmetic 
Contest 











UR “Good English” contest was 

such a success that we: promised 
you an opportunity to try your skill 
in mathematics. Below are ten prob- 
lems adapted from Burkett & Swart- 
zel’s “Farm Arithmetic” which we 
think you will find interesting. 

The contest is divided into two 
parts so that our younger readers 
may take part. The first five prob- 
lems are for the boys and girls in the 
fifth and lower grades. (Of course, 
they can attempt the harder prob- 
lems, too, if they wish.) For the 
neatest and most accurate answer to 
these problems from a reader in 
these grades, we will give a prize of 
$1 in cash. 

The contest for the boys and girls 
in the sixth and higher grades in- 
cludes all ten problems. For the 
neatest and most accurate answer we 
offer a cash prize of $1.50. Other 
prizes may be given for unusual merit. 

Instructions—Write on only one 
side of paper. Pencil may be used, 
but be sure to write legibly. Give age” 
and grade. You may get all the help 
necessary from books, but must state 
in answering that you did all the 
work yourself. Send full work done 
in solving problems, not merely the 
answers. 

PROBLEMS- FOR CHILDREN IN. FIFTH 

AND LOWER GRADES 

1. What is the value of the corn raised 
on your farm last year at one cent per pound, 
or 56 cents a bushel? of the total (estimat- 
ed) crop of the United States (3,000,000 


bushels)? Of a 10-acre piece which yields 
an average of 32%4 bushels per acre? 


2. How many cords of wood ina pile 30 
feet long, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet high? 


3. How many tons of silage will be re- 
quired for a dairy herd of 30 cows, when an 
average of 40 pounds is fed daily to each 
animal for 180 days? 


4. The total number of farms in the 
United States in 1909 was 6,362,000 and the 
total value of all the crops was $5,487,000,000. 
What was the value per farm? 

5. The total acreage in cotton in 1909 was 
32,044,000 acres. It costs on an average $1 
per acre to “chop” cotton. If improved cul- 
tural methods were secured, that this cost 
might be reduced one-half, what would have 
been the saving in the 1909 crop? 





6. In.a herd on a farm there is one cow 
that yields 12,000 pounds of milk that tests 
3.2 per cent butter fat. How does her butter 
fat production compare with another cow 
that yields 9,400 pounds of milk that tests 
5.8 per cent butter fat? At 40 cents per 
pound for butter, how much in dollars does 
this difference amount to? 

7. A pure-bred steer and a scrub steer 
weighing’ 1,200 pounds each were sold. The 
dressed weight of the pure-bred steer was 69 
per cent of its live weight and of the scrub 
48 per cent of its live weight. The pure-bred 
steer sold at 11 cents a pound dressed weight, 
while the other brought 6 cents per pound, 
What was the difference in value? 

8.. Two commercial fertilizers are sold on 
the market. No. 1 analyzes 5 per cent phos- 
phorie acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 1% per 
cent potash and sells for $26 a ton; No, 2 
analyzes 8% per cent phosphoric acid, 1 per 
cent nitrogen, and 2 per cent of potash and 
Sells for $25 a ton. Which is the better 
value, computing nitrogen at 15 cents a 
pound and potash and phosphoric acid at 5 
cents a pound each? 

9. Corn contains 7.9 per cent digestible 
protein. When corn sells for $20 a ton what 
is the cost of a pound of digestible protein? 
Cottonseed meal contains 37.2 per cent of 
digestible protein. When it sells for $32 a 
ton, what is the cost of each pound of diges- 
tible protein? 

10. The estimated cost of hauling wheat 
over bad roads a distance of 10 miles is 6 
cents a bushel; over good roads 3 cents. 
What is the loss to a farmer 10 miles from 
market who annually sells 1,000 bushels of 
wheat? If five miles from market? 





WHY I JOINED THE TOMATO 
CLUB 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HERE were several reasons for 

joining the canning club. One 
was I liked the social feature of the 
work, for one meets interesting girls. 
I felt that every girl should know 
how to can and keep house. I also 
wanted to try to make some money. 
In the winter they send papers about 
home work. The motto is, “Make the 
best better.” The club stands for 





“Four H’s”—to train the heart, head, 
hand, and health. 

I was in school until so late that I 
didn’t get to start my plants as early 


as [ should. We were all supposed to 
have a tenth acre of ground. in toma- 
toes. My father had mine: planted 
for me, and when I came: home they 
were ready to be staked and pruned. 
That kept me busy for quite a while. 
I didn’t prune them very closely. I 
usually left two main stems and tied 
them to the stakes as they grew. 

The first tomatoes Were ripe on 
July 4, and after they started ripen- 
ing I was kept very busy trying to 
can them. 

I bought a canner from our club 
and like it very well. I think anyone 
can get along much easier and faster 
in that way. I canned mostly in glass. 
The tin cans that were ordered were 
late in coming. All the club girls use 
the “Four H” label on their cans 
when they sell them. Besides toma- 
toes, I canned peaches, beans, plums, 
grapes, apples, pears, muscadines and 
blackberries. We had several club 
meetings, but the one I enjoyed most 
was when we met at Miss Ina Bish- 
op’s and Mrs. Hardin taught us to 
can. In the other meetings we usu- 
ally had a subject for each girl to 
discuss and we could tell of the trou- 
bles we were having. In our meetings 
we also learned our club yells and 
songs. The song, “Can Away, Tomato 
Girls” was to the tune of Dixie. 

We all had notebooks and kept a 
record of everything we did, the time 
spent in working our plot, the num- 
ber of pounds of tomatoes, and the 
number of cans, also the money 
spent. ; 

We had white caps and aprons for 
our uniforms. OLLIE SASSER. 

Middleton, Tenn. 


HERE'S A LIVE FARM BOY 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM an orphan boy, 15 years old, 

and an inmate of the Dunlap Or- 
phanage. We take several farm pa- 
pers besides The Progressive Farmer, 
but none compares with it. 

I milk and feed eight cows twice a 
day. I like to milk very much. I also 
plow the gardens and truck patches 
and run a four-horse power oil: en- 
gine which pumps water from a well 
400 feet deep. The engine with the 
aid of a pressure tank supplies plenty 
of fresh water all over the house, yard 
and lot. 

I am a member of the Boy Scouts 
of America. I think this is a fine or- 
ganization. I joined the corn club 
last year, and joined the pig club this 
year. 

I borrowed $10 from one of the 
banks at our county seat. I am to 
pay 6 per cent interest. With this 
sum I bought two registered Poland- 
China pigs. I am going to exhibit 
them at our county fair this fall. 

T am going to plant half an acre in 
Spanish peanuts for my pigs. 

I have one acre which I am going 
to plant to cotton. The land was in 
peas last year, and in the fall it was 
broken deep, turning under part of 
the hay which the frost killed. I have 
recently disked in nine loads of fresh 
stable manure. I am going to disk 
again before planting so I may have 
a good seed bed. 

I like to hunt very much. I have a 
22 repeating Winchester rifle which 
IT use while hunting. 

CLARENCE McCONNELL. 

Atoka, Tenn., Route 2. 











Special Prize to Corn Club Boys 


HE Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., offers a “No. 1A 
Autographic Junior Kodak (price $11) 
for the best picture sent in by a boy, 
illustrating his work as a member of 
the corn club. This prize to be given 
for the best photographic work rath- 
er than for the best crop of corn.” 
In sending’ pictures to us to be en- 
tered in this contest, be sure to state 
on the back of picture it is for the 
Eastman Kodak competition. 


The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded fronr page 20, this issue) 


very good party, salad. Now, Bessie, 
how would you like a fruit and. nut 
one?” 

They all looked pleased. 

“In making the salads, let us again 
remind ourselves of the fact that sal- 
ads are meant to stimulate the ap- 
petite, and therefore must be dainty 
and appetizing. Whether they are 
nourishing or not depends entirely on 
the amount of nourishment in the 
rest of the meal.” 

“We don’t have ice in our house to 
keep things cool, said Mary. 

“Can you not keep them where you 
keep the milk?” 

“T don’t know—”. 

“Why, if I had no other place,” said 
practical Martha, “I would wash the 
lettuce, tie it in a clean, white bag 
and drop it down the well by a string 
to where it almost touched the wa- 
ter. That would keep it cool.” 

“Tf there is anything that I do ad- 
mire,” said Aunt Margaret, “it is for 
a person to use her own wits like 
that,” and she fairly beamed on Mar- 
tha. 

“Now, before we get to the recipes, 
let me tell you a few things about 
salad dressings. Most people go 
through a series of steps in the edu- 
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cation of appetite for salad dressings. 
First, salt and perhaps pepper and 
vinegar and similar, the boiled dress- 
ings, then the mayonnaise, and. last, 
French dressing,.of which one grows 
fonder and fonder the longer she 
lives. A great many people do not 
make salad dressings because they 
think they are-a great deal of trou- 
ble, whereas they can be made in 
two or three minutes, the most diffi- 
cult mayonnaise being made in five 
minutes at most. Always remember 
to have salad dressings a little more 
highly spiced than is agreeable to the 
taste, because they. are so. diluted 
with the salad. As you make many 
salads, you will introduce many old- 
fashioned herbs, flavorings that you 
can grow in your own garden, such 
as tarragon, to give it a slight flavor. 
If you have not vinegar, take any 
fruit juice or wine, and add the juice 
of two lemons to a cup of it. If you 
have no olive oil, use cottonseed oil 
or melted butter, whipped cream or 
the fat~that comes from smoked 
breakfast strip. 

In Sweden, they use the clear oil 
from chicken fat, and in Denmark, 
from goose fat. It does not sound 
appetizing, but why not? You know 
it to be clean and pure, and if it is 
cold and you add a little salt to it, it 
has a most excellent flavor. On an- 
other page you will find your salad 
recipes, all written down for you.” 
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By J.A.MARTIN 














IMPROVING SHOPPING FACILI- 
TIES 


JHE other day, I was looking through a lot 
of country weekly newspapers on my 
desk and ran into an article by R. V. Hol- 
land which struck me as especially fine. 
He says that many people living in small 
towns have told him that it is practically 
impossible for them to extend any large por- 
tion of their patronage to local merchants, 
Either local prices are exorbitant, or stocks 
are too small to permit satisfactory select- 
ions, 
That 
stances 


’ 

these conditions are in many in- 
based on facts there is no doubt. 
However, small-town folks must realize that 
unless they support their local stores shop- 
ping facilities can never possibly improve, 
Merchants can enlarge their stocks and bet- 
ter their service only to meet the demands 
of increased business, : 

Merchants in smaller towns and rural 
communities have not been, as a rule, cre- 
ators of business or ideas. This is a lament- 
able fact, but true nevertheless. With few 
exceptions they simply endeavor to meet de- 
mands made upon them, relying upon sug- 
gestions and criticisms from the trade for 
new ideas-and as to new goods. 

This lack of aggressiveness on the part of 
the merchant, and the conditions naturally 
resulting, have caused many small-town and 
rural residents to look to the large. city 
store or mail order house for late styles, new 
and improved products, etc. 

You who live in small towns or rural com- 
munities must recognize the advantages of 
efficient local store service and good stocks 
of fresh merchandise close at hand. You 
can best assist in securing these advantages 
by calling on your local merchant for arti- 
advertised, When he sees 
there is a demand for them he will stock 
the goods in question. 


cles you see 


I know a woman living in a village of a 
few hundred inhabitants who has, with the 
creating as good shopping facilities in her 
creating as good shipping facilities in their 
local general store as can be found in most 
city stores. 

These women brought this about by con- 
sulting with their home merchant in matters 
pertaining to new goods, styles, etc. , When- 
ever one of them sees or hears of anything 
in which she is interested, and for which she 
feels there should be a: demand locally she 
takes it up with the home merchant who, 
when convinced that he can profitably han- 
dle it, invariably puts it in stock and takes 
the necessary steps to sell it. 

If you feel that your local merchants are 
not as progressive as they should be in the 
matter of keeping up with the times, you 
owe it to yourself and to your community to 
interest your neighbors in bringing about 
better shopping facilities, 

When articles you see advertised are not 
to. be found in local stocks, take the matter 
up with your local merchants. Ask your 
neighbors to de likewise. Make note of the 


new things you see while visiting the large 
cities and discuss them with your neighbors 
and merchants when you return home. Com- 
munity welfare work of this kind calls: for 
broad-minded coiperation on the part of 
consumers and merchants. A fair test will, 
however convince even’ the most skeptical 
that results possible to obtain are well 
worth the effort. ' 

The opportunity is yours to assist in in- 
creasing and improving shopping conditions 
in your community; you will share in the re- 
sults obtained. 

Personally, I have never had any pa- 
tience with the mail-order house that runs 
advertising saying ‘“‘cut out the middle men” 
and “save dealers’ profits,’ ete.—things that 
are calculated to stir up strife and ill feel- 
ing. between merchants ’and farm papers; and 
some time ago, we told the mail order 
houses this sort of copy would no longer be 
accepted by us. 

On the other hand, the country merchants 
really ought to be glad.of mail order compe- 
tition and here’s why: : 

A few years ago, the manufacturers and 
jobbers would stock up the merchants with 
@ lot of goods, then wave “goodbye” and 
leave them (the merchants) to hold the bag 
and sell the goods if they could. A lot of 
merchants would then proceed to sit down 
and whittle a stick or talk politics—waiting 
for the customers to come in and buy. 

The result was, the mail order houses saw 
the opportunity to reach consumers direct 
and—they began to advertico—-~q built up 
an enormous trade direct with the consum- 
ers, 

The nfranufacturers—feeling the loss of 
trade with waked up then and 
begun to advertise themselves—advertising 
to create a desire in the minds of the people 
to go to the stores and demand the advertis- 
ed standardized brands of merchandise. 


merchants 


Then the merchants began to sell goods— 
found less time to whittle sticks and talk 
politics. 

There's room in this great country of ours 
for every man to do a legitimate, honest 
business and there’s no real good reason for 
mail order houses to “knock” the merchant 
nor for the merchant to “knock” the mail 
order house. 

Personally, I prefer to buy at home but if 
my merchant hasn't what I want at a rea- 
sonable price—I'll buy it wherever I can get 
it at satisfactory prices, 





NEEDED HELP 

J P. McMullen, Sumner, Miss., recently 

spent $1.44 to run a little classified ad- 
vertisement in our paper two times, and 
when he had sold out he wrote us as follows: 

“Your paper beats anything I can think 
of to carry an advertisement. From my lit- 
tle advertisement, I began to think I would 
have to get help to answer the letters. Will 
let you know when I need you again.” 

For $1.44 you couldn’t hitch up and peddle 
stuff that cheap. Besides, the ad. works 
while the advertiser is doing other things. 






~~ Unite, 


O 
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Z. 


The greatest forward step ever made in pneumatic tires 


grgugeer: 





On January 8th, in the Saturday Evening Post, we announced 
that at last we had made pneumatic rubber tires more like other 
dependable articles of merchandise. 


Stop and analyze this state- 
ment—“more like other depend- 
able articles of merchandise.” 


Unless backed up by results, it 
would be almost commercial sui- 
cide for a tire manufacturer to 
make such a statement. 


Now we are ready to tell you 
the reason for this fearless confi- 


dence in our tires—the reason for 
the gigantic sales increases of our 
tires since September last. 


Many months ago we finally 
worked out and began producing 
the completely ‘balanced’ pneu- 
matic tire—the heretofore un- 
attainable goal of every tire 
manufacturer, 


To be 100 per cent. efficient, a tire must be absolutely ‘balanced’— 
that is, the rubber tread and the fabric carcass of the tire must give 


equal wear. - 


‘Balance’ the tire maker’s goal 


To have perfect ‘balance,’ the 
rubber tread must have enough 
resiliency to absorb road shocks 
that tend to disintegrate the fabric, 
and still must have the toughness 
to give long wear. 


Too much toughness reduces 
resiliency; too much resiliency 
sacrifices toughness. 


Problem—find the ‘ balance.’ \ 


Full rubber-tread efficiency 
demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of resi- 
liency and toughness. 


_ Full. fabric-carcass efficiency 
demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of 
fabric layers and rubber—a union 
that will make tread separation 
impossible, 


Full, complete tire efficiency demands a 50-50 ‘balance’ of the 
rubber tread and the fabric carcass—neither may be stronger nor 


- weaker than the other. 


This is the goal we have reached 


By producing this complete 
‘balance’ between resiliency and 
toughnessinthetread, and between 
fabric and rubber in the carcass, 
we have secured 100 per cent. 
efficiency in United States Individ- 
ualized Tires, or absolute ‘balance’ 


of wearing quality in both rubber 
tread and fabric carcass. 


By September last, these abso- 
lutely ‘balanced’ United States 
Tires began to be “felt on the 
market.” 


Since September, sales have increased steadily month by month up 
to the recent highest increase of 354 per cent.—this tells the story. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ 


*Usco’ 


“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 


‘Plain’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 





